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BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Tar Annual Meeting will be held at 
Exeter, under the presidency of Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, Bart., C.B., M.P., com- 
mencing August 19. We cannot give any 
further particulars, as the programme has 
not reached us. 


SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tux eighth annual general meeting will 
be held at Loseley-park; Godalming, under 
the presidency of James More Molyneux, 
Esq., F.S.A., on Tuesday, August 6, 1861. 

The members will assemble at St. Nicho- 
las Church, Guildford, for the purpose of 
viewing the ancient monuments of the 
More family, preserved in the Loseley 
chapel ; and on the way to Loseley Park 
an opportunity will be afforded of inspect- 
ing the ruins of St. Catherine’s Chapel. 

The chair will be taken in Loseley Hall 
by Mr. More Molyneux, at 1 o’clock, when 
the election of Council for the ensuing 
year and other general business of the 
Society will be transacted. 

Mr. W. H. Hart, F.S.A., will read a 
paper on the Manuscript Treasures pre- 
served at Loseley, many of which will be 
exhibited, as also the very interesting 
series of family and other portraits, &. 
The churches of Compton and Godalming, 


and the almshouses and chapel belonging 
to the Carpenters’ Company, will also be 
visited and described. 


BIFORIETTA. 

Mr. Urnsay,—The curious word bifo- 
rietta, noticed by Mr. Walcott in your 
last, can have nothing to do with trifo- 
riwm. The former is evidently the result 
of giving a Latin translation to the Eng- 
lish word ‘before-yett,’ (ante portam). 
Triforium is surely most naturally derived 
from foris, a ‘door’ or ‘ opening.’ 

I am, &c. C. G. P. 


REV. JAMES SLADE. 

Mr. Urnsay,—Can you direct me where 
to obtain the following information? In 
your Magazine for December, 1860, p. 674, 
is a memoir of the Rev. James Slade: in 
the account it states him to have been 
the son of a clergyman of the same name. 
I wish to ascertain if any member of his 
family was ever a Vicar or Rector of 
Holsworthy in the north of Devon, and 
if so, who he married, and when. 

I am, &c., 
Gora Pripgavx. 
Mill-street, Plymouth, July 4, 1861. 


Several Reports, Reviews, and Obitu- 
aries, are unavoidably postponed, 
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THE MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY AS A MUSEUM 
OF SCULPTURE®*. 


Westminster ABBEY may justly be appreciated as a museum of 
British sculpture, offering the earliest examples of the sculptor’s 
art, from its erection in the thirteenth century, and continued to 
the present day. 

Although it contains some works by the hands of foreigners, yet, 
as their skill was employed in commemoration of British sovereigns 
and British worthies, the designation that it is a national collection, 
or museum of national sculpture, may fairly be accepted, because, 
although they are the productions of foreign artists, they were un- 
questionably executed in the British dominions. 

In the reign of Henry III. the present edifice was begun on the 
ruins of a former erection ; every monument it now contains com- 
mences from this epoch. 

The earliest specimen of sculpture in the Abbey may be assigned 
to the date of 1269, when Henry III. caused the erection of the 
shrine in the centre of St. Edward’s chapel, to the memory of the 
Confessor. It is a frieze on the screen that separates this chapel 
from the choir, and which represents in fourteen compartments the 
principal occurrences of the Confessor’s life. The figures of this 
composition are of small size, very simple in execution. 

The first statue which demands attention is that of Henry IILI., 
in this chapel, a recumbent figure cast in brass, and the earliest 
known to have been cast in England. 

On the adjoining tomb to this is placed the recumbent figure of 
Queen Eleanor, wife of Edward I. Both these statues are reputed 
to be the works of Pietro Cavalini, who came here from Italy for 
the purpose. But the latter is now said to have been the pro- 
duction of a native artist, upon what grounds I have not been 
able to learn. 

Considering the extraordinary beauty of this statue of Queen 





* A paper by Henry Mogford, Esq., F.S.A., read in the Abbey Church, at the 
Meeting of the London and Middlesex Archwological Society, Oct. 25, 1860. See 
Grnt. Mac, Jan. 1861, p. 60. 
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Eleanor, it would be gratifying to our national feeling, or pride, if 
it were so authenticated. ' 

It merits in the highest degree every praise; the beauty of the 
features and the elegance of the hands are not surpassed, if equalled 
even, by any similar work in the Abbey. The small heads of two 
angels on the canopy at the head of the figure are replete with the 
most charming sweetness and innocence of expression. 

The effigies of Edmund Crouchback and of Aymer de Valence 
follow the series in order of date. No record exists of the authors 
of these remarkable monuments, which is to be regretted, as the 
mutilated remains of the small statuettes, called pleureurs, in the 
niches beneath, indicate a grand dignity and breadth of treatment. 

Hitherto no record or tradition naming the authors of the nume- 
rous fine recumbent figures of our sovereigns or others has been 
discovered, some of them wondrously enamelled, until the name of 
Torregiano appears. He erected the magnificent tomb in the 
chapel of Henry VII., and is the sculptor of the effigies of that 
sovereign and his wife, and of the figures of cherubim at the 
angles. 

, mm of Torregiano’s works is that of Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, mother of Henry VII. 

These productions of Torregiano’s skill are not of a very high 
order of art comparatively. The tradition that he broke the nose 
of Michael Angelo in a fit of jealousy at the transcendent talents of 
the greatest of modern sculptors, has certainly foundation for the 
motive by comparison of their respective abilities. 

Passing over the intermediate period of time until the reign of 
James I., the first authenticated works of sculpture in the Abbey 
appear to be those of Nathaniel Stone, a native of Exeter, Accord- 
ing to Walpole, he was paid 4s, 10d. daily while in the King’s 
employ. The recumbent statues of Queen Elizabeth and of Mary 
Queen of Scots are attributed to him; it is certain that he made 
the monuments of Spenser, Frances Hollis, and the Countess of 
Buckingham. 

Of the famous sculptors of a later date, the most important in 
the series are Roubiliac and Rysbrach. Scheemacker’s is also of 
the epoch, although inferior to the two preceding artists. 

Roubiliac’s grandest works are in the Abbey. The monuments 
of his skill here are those of Handel, his last work, and of the 
Duke of Argyle in Poets’ Corner, that of Sir Peter Warren in the 
north transept, and the celebrated one in St. John’s Chapel to Mr. 
and Mrs. Nightingale. 

All the statues to these monuments are worthy of being rigidly 
studied, and the result will surely tend to a very igh estimation of 
this artist’s merits. 


The Nightingale monument, as it is tsually called, demands an 
inquiry of another nature. Does not the embodying or manifesta- 
tion of the awfulness of death in the form of a human skeleton 
enveloped in drapery, border on absurdity, or even profaneness? 
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It is both an esthetic question and one of higher feeling, of reli- 
gious awe. 

Rysbrach may be well studied in the two monuments in the 
nave, at the entrance of the choir, of Sir Isaac Newton and of the 
second Earl of Stanhope. 

The statue of Shakespeare, in Poets’ Corner, is a favourable 
specimen by Scheemacker. 

‘The names of other sculptors here comprise a series of great ex- 
tent, mostly native. A work by Grinling Gibbons, in the north 
aisle of the nave, is not worthy of his reputation. Quellinus and 
Coysevox indicate a foreign origin, and Hubert le Sceur, who made 
the equestrian statue at Charing-cross of Charles I., has also a spe- 
cimen of his art in the Abbey. 

To come down to our own time, there are fine works by the 
familiar names of Bacon, Flaxman, Chantrey, Nollekens, Westma- 
cott, Banks, and others. Of living sculptors of distinguished merit 
may be cited Baily, Gibson, Calder Marshall, and several more. 

The portrait statues are doubly interesting, first, because they 
represent the features of the individuals, and secondly, the accu- 
racy of the costume of the times. The features are mostly well 
preserved, excepting those only of the Crusaders and of the Countess 
of Lancaster, in the choir, which have much suffered. Some few 
of the portrait statues are habited in the Roman costume of former 
times. In future ages, nevertheless, antiquaries will be sorely 
puzzled at the fanciful envelopes given by the sculptors of our 
days, as exemplified in the statue of the late Sir Robert Peel, by 
Gibson of Rome. 

Among the sculptured statues forming the decoration or exem- 
plification of the virtues of the several individuals, there will be 
seen an abundance of angels and cherubs; every virtue is personi- 
fied in marble to excess. Figures of Fame are blowing trumpets. 
In this Christian church there are statues of Minerva, Neptune, 
Hercules, with other pagan deities; charity children are not 
omitted; and to complete the variety, there are not wanting Ne- 
groes and Red Indians. There are here also a great number of 
statues and statuettes, either of attendants, children of the deceased, 
saints or other, as weepers over the deceased. 

Nor are animals forgotten; a couple of lions by Wilton are on 
the monument of General Wolfe. ‘Two magnificent specimens of 
this king of animals by Flaxman, on the monument to the memory 
of Captain Montague, deserve the highest encomium; it is at the 
west end of the north aisle. 

The sculptures which may be considered as adjuncts to the archi- 
tecture are very numerous, and consist of a considerable number of 
saints in niches or on brackets. Of these, worthy of special notice, 
are two statues now existing in the chapter-house, representing the 
Annunciation ; they are of a very simple and of archaic character, 
—probably their execution dates from the erection of this part of 
the Abbey. There are equally in the upper spandrils of the north 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCXI. o 
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transept angels of grand character, nearly life size. Casts have 
been lately taken of these, which may be seen to advantage where 
they are for the present placed, in the triforium, by those who are 
disposed to perambulate this part of the sacred edifice. Here will 
be found many singular and interesting sculptured corbels. 

The chapel of Henry VII. alone contains more than one hundred 
statues of saints in niches, and busts of angels on the cornice that 
runs round the chapel and part of the side aisles; the carvings to 
the seats are of great variety and excellence in execution. Some 
of these carvings represent sacred subjects, whilst others are of 
a profane character. 

The chantry enclosing the tomb of Henry V. is also profusely 
decorated with statues and statuettes in niches, as well as with 
bassi relievi. One is said to represent the coronation of the sove- 
reign. The whole are deeply imbued with a good feeling for 
fine art. 

To resume, and give some idea of the immense amount of the 
wealth of sculptural art herein contained, it may be briefly stated 
that the Abbey possesses sixty-two recumbent statues of life size ; 
several of these are of bronze, and have been highly gilt or richly 
enamelled, the remains of this decoration being still visible. There 
are forty-six portrait statues, life size or colossal, six sitting and 
six kneeling portrait statues, and ninety-three busts or medallion 
portraits. 

Of allegorical statues, already alluded to, there are 204, and 
beyond this vast amount an almost unlimited number of dassi and 
alti-relievi corbels and spandrils richly sculptured of all epochs, 
besides the multitude of heraldic representations of lions, dogs, 
griffins, and other animals, either natural or imaginative. 

I trust it will be admitted that we possess in this magnificent 
Abbey a museum of sculpture eminently national, unequalled in 
extent in any other place or country, of surpassing beauty, and of 
the highest artistic excellence. 

The study of this immense collection will afford intense gratifi- 
cation to the historian, the antiquary, the archeologist, and the 
lover of fine art. The public feeling is becoming daily more 
awakened to the treasures we possess, and to the determination to 
preserve them to our posterity. 
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ON THE CITY WALLS AND OTHER FORTIFICATIONS 
OF OXFORD®. 


Ir was the opinion of the late Dr. 
Ingram that the city of Oxford was ori- 
ginally Roman, and was fortified in Ro- 
man times; he supported this opinion by 
the ground-plan of the fortified town, 
which was a regular parallelogram, with 
an entrance in the centre of each face, the 
regular plan of a Roman camp; also by 
many Roman remains having been found 
in the neighbourhood. This appears to me 
insufficient evidence, and the probability 
is that the foundation of the town is of 
later origin. Many Roman customs were 
continued long after the fall of the Roman 
power, and among others this simple plan 
of laying out a town is likely to have 
been one. The four streets meeting in 
the centre and forming a cross, the mar- 
ket-place near to the middle of the town, 
with the town-hall on one side and the 
city church on the other, appears to be 
only the natural plan, following, as of 
course, from the four gates. 

The Roman roads in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxford, so carefully described by 
the late Professor Hussey, seem also to 
disprove the existence of any considerable 
town here at that period. The road from 
the Roman town of Alchester, near Bices- 
ter, to the Roman station at Dorchester, 
passes at about two miles and a-half to 
the east of Oxford, and may be distinctly 
traced for a considerable distance near 
Headington, but has no deviation towards 
Oxford. 

On the other hand, if the town had been 
of medieval origin the plan would have 
been different ; experience had taught the 
inconvenience of the Roman plan in times 
of peace; when there was much traffic 
the four streets meeting in the centre 
must always cause confusion at that point, 


and the market-place was likely to be per- 
petually disturbed. To avoid this incon- 
venience the medieval engineers employed 
by Edward I. in Aquitaine and at Hull, 
made two gates in each face of the walls, 
and two streets running from them pa- 
rallel to each other, straight through the 
town from north to south, and from east 
to west, thus leaving a large space in the 
centre for the market-place entirely un- 
disturbed, the traffic passing along the 
four sides of it, with no need for crossing 
the ceutre, the streets running from the 
four corners of the market-place to the 
four gates. 

Oxford being built on the Roman 
plan, but having no traces of Roman 
walls, we may fairly attribute its origin to 
a period shortly after the departure of 
the Romans. We find frequent mention 
of it in Anglo-Saxon history: it appears 
to have been fortified before the time of 
the Norman Conquest, and it is said to 
have stood a siege against the Conqueror. 
But the fortifications of those days con- 
sisted usually of a deep trench and vallum 
of earth, with a wooden palisade at the 
top of it. Such fortifications continued 
in common use even in the thirteenth 
century; we find them mentioned in the 
siege of Ludlow Castle at that period, 
and in many other instances, several of 
which are cited by M. Viollet-le-Duc, in 
his admirable work on the “ Military Ar- 
chitecture of the Middle Ages.” 


THE CASTLE. 

Of the Castle itself the original plan 
and extent can hardly now be made out, 
but the outer wall must have enclosed a 
much larger space than appears at first 
sight ; the New-road is cut right through 





* A Paper by John Henry Parker, Esq., 


F.S.A., read at the Meeting of the Oxford 
Architectural and Historical Society, May 22,1861. See Gent. Maa., July, 1861, 
p. 46. 
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the outer bailey, and the site of the Canal 
wharf is part of it. The junction be- 
tween the City Wall and the Castle may be 
partly distinguished by the uneven ground; 


“ Bullocks-lane,” for instance, leads up a 
flight of steps from the New-road over the 
ancient “ Bulwarks” to George-street and 
Gloucester-green, formerly calied “Broken 


Plan of the Castle, reduced trom King’s Plan published in 1796 


a b The Osney Bridge. 


h i 1 Towers. 


r » The Mill Stream. 


¢ @ St.George’s Church. <2 The Crypt. & Staircase tothe Keep. s D’Oily’s Tower, 1074. 


e The Round Tower of Henry III. (?) 
g g Bridge from the city. 


Hayes.” Here again there is more broken 
ground, probably part of the outworks of 
the Castle towards Beaumont Palace. 

There is a tradition that when the 
Empress Maud was besieged in the Castle, 
King Stephen was lodged in the Palace 
of the Norman kings at Beaumont ; if so, 
he was in remarkably close quarters with 
the enemy; and if we may judge by 
the experiments lately tried in France, 
under the direction of the Emperor, re- 
specting the force of the catapult, and of 
arrows and javelins in trained hands, he 
could hardly have been at a safe distance. 
Some mounds of earth are said to have 
been thrown up between the Castle and 
Beaumont Palace to protect it; these 
were afterwards called Jews’ Mount, and 
Mount Pelham: there are now but faint 
traces of them. 


m The Great Hall. 
J square Tower to protect the entrance. m The Kitchen. 


t The Mill-dam. 
w The Well. 


o p q The Castle ditch. y Entrance to the Staircase. 


The old tower which remains of the 
Castle built by Robert D’Oily in the time 
of the Conqueror, appears by Agas’s map 
to have been one of the towers in the wall 
of the inner bailey, and not the keep, as 
was formerly supposed. It is certainly 
small for a Norman keep to a castle of 
this importance, and the circumstance that 
there was originally no entrance on the 
ground floor would rather seem to indi- 
cate the prison tower. The entrance was 
on the first floor from the top of the wall; 
the archway cut through the wall for the 
treadmill is entirely modern; there was 
a solid wall in that part. 

Others suppose this to have been the 
belfry tower of St. George’s Church, and 
it has this appearance on Agas’s map. 

We have no distinct record of the 
keep, but a round tower was erected in 
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the 19th Henry III., which may have been 
used as a keep. Wood says that within 
the walls of the Castle there were— 


‘Mansions for the king in time of war, 
besides the convent and church of St. 
George; as also the strong prison in which 
the Chancellor of the University had pecu- 
liar jurisdiction, to imprison his rebellious 
clerks, granted to him by Henry III., in 
the fifteenth year of his reign; and in 
the twenty-third year it was also made 
the common gaol of the county, which 
edifice remained with St. George’s con- 
vent and the chapel, which is now the 
common prison, to the time of the Civil 
Wars, when it was again put into a posi- 
tion of better defence by King Charles I. 

“The stately towers, which were great 
ornaments to this end of the city, were 
standing till Colonel Ingoldsby the Go- 
vernor’s time, in 1649, when the Castle 
being designed by the Parliament for a 
garrison, (after the city works were slighted 
and decayed,) they were all (being four 
in number, beside that on the gate,) pulled 
down, and bulwarks on the Mount erected 
in their place, which greatly strengthened 
theworks; yet notwithstanding afterwards, 


though the said works with other edifices 
were above a year finishing, and cost many 
hundred pounds, in the month of August, 
1651, when King Charles came from Wor- 
cester here, they were in four days’ space, 
in a whim, quite pulled down and de- 
molished, and the garrison at that time 
translated to New College, to the great 
detriment of that place and its students 
and places adjoining >,” 

A mound is a common appendage to 
a Norman castle, formed of the earth dug 
out in making the ditch, thrown up in the 
outer bailey, because if thrown outside 
the ditch it would have been of assistance 
to the enemy. The summit of the mound 
served as a look-out place. This was com- 
monly protected by a wooden palisade, and 
sometimes had a building upon it, but 
a considerable period must have elapsed 
before the earth of a mound was solid 
enough to bear a heavy building. 

In the centre of the Oxford mound 
there is a deep well, and over this a small 
walled chamber of the time of Henry ILI., 
called the Well-room. The king’s brief 





The Well-room, a.p. 1174. 


for making this well is recorded in the 
20th Henry II., when 19/7. 19s. was ex- 
pended upon it. This would be equal to 
nearly 4007, of our money, and shews 
that a considerable work was then 
made. 


The view of the Castle in Agas’s map 
shews a large octagonal tower in the 
centre, close to the mound, and partly 
concealed by it; this appearance may 





» Peshall, p. 207. 
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probably be only caused by bad drawing, 
and the octagonal building so represented 
may have been on the mound, as at War- 


wick and Dudley. The mound itself giv- 
ing sufficient elevation, the walls upon it 
were not very high, 


4 
6 e 


Bird's-eye View of the Castle im.the time of Queen Elizabeth, from Agas’s Map. 


There was a small church with a col- 
lege of priests attached to it, called St. 
George’s College, within the Castle, founded 
by Robert D’Oily in 1070, and transferred 
to Osney in 1141, when St. Thomas’s 
Church was built, and served for the 
parishioners of St. George’s. The crypt 
of it is still shewn: the pillars of the 
crypt are early Norman, and the capitals 
are rude and curious; the vault is modern, 
the crypt having been rebuilt by Mr. 
Harris about 1800. It had long been 
forgotten, and was discovered by him 
when the Castle was partly rebuilt for the 
county prison, and a considerable part of 
the present buildings were erected. The 
old crypt came in the way of the new 


buildings, and was moved. Mr. Harris 
carefully measured all the parts, and re- 
placed the old pillars and capitals as closely 
as possible in their original position: but 
the vault is entirely modern, of ashlar 
masonry, though very deceptive ; so much 
so, that so good an antiquary as Mr. 
Hartshorne persists in considering it as 
ancient, in the teeth of the most di- 
rect evidence, Mr. Harris’ drawings for 
the alterations and new buildings are ex- 
tant, and at the time when Mr. Harts- 
horne read his paper here in 1851 before 
the Archeological Institute, Miss Harris, 
the daughter of the builder who erected 
it, was living, and distinctly remembered 
it, and one of the workmen employed 
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upon it was also living; but Mr. Harts- 
horne refused to listen to this evidence, 
which he called “ vague authority,” “hear- 
say testimony,” and “current tradition.” 

Dr. Ingram, who also makes this state- 
ment in his “ Memorials,” was living, and 
probably in Oxford at the time it was re- 
built on a new site, and he was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Hartshorne also in the same paper 
ignores the existence of the Palace of 
Beaumont, and applies to the Castle all 
the passages in the public records which 
mention the Royal Palace at Oxford. But 
the Castle ceased to be the royal residence 
from the time of Henry I., who built the 
Palace of Beaumont, and several of his 
successors resided in it, especially Henry 
IL., who greatly enlarged it; and Richard 
Ceeur de Lion was born in it. 

It is true that the Empress Maud 
took refuge in the Castle for security, but 
even during the siege King Stephen is 
said to have resided in Beaumont Palace, 
and the historical evidence of its existence 
is as clear as that of other royal palaces 
now destroyed. It continued to be a fre- 
quent royal residence until Edward II. 
gave it to the Carmelite Friars, and it 
shared the fate of other monasteries. At 
the dissolution it was sold to Edmund 
Powell, of Sandford, who pulled down the 
greater part of it, and the ruins were 
afterwards used by Archbishop Luud as 
a stone quarry for building his new quad- 
rangle at St. John’s College. A small 
fragment was left standing, with a door- 
way in it, until Beaumont-street was built 
about thirty years ago. 

The most memorable event in the early 
history of Oxford is the siege of the Castle 
by Stephen when the Empress Maud had 
taken refuge there, and as the legends as 
to the mode of her escape are of question- 
able authority, it may be useful to quote 
the account of it given by William of 
Malmesbury, who was living at the time. 
He says :— 

“Not content with having burned the 
town and seized the Castle of Wareham, 
as the king saw fortune inclined to favour 
him, he came to Oxford, and the garrison 
having sallied out against him, he sud- 
denly passed a ford which was not gene- 
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rally known, and repelling the enemy, en- 
tered the town with them, and having 
burned the city laid siege to the castle, in 
which was the Empress with her domestic 

This he did with such deter- 
mined resolution, that he declared no hope 
of advantage or fear of loss should induce 
him to depart till the castle was delivered 
up, and the Empress delivered to his 
power. Shortly after, all the nobility of 
the Empress’ party, ashamed of being ab- 
sent from their sovereign in violation of 
their compact, assembled in large bodies 
at Wallingford, with the determination of 
attacking the king, if he would risk a 
battle in the open plain; but they had no 
intention of assailing him within the city, 
as Robert, Earl of Gloucester, had so for- 
tified it with ditches, that it appeared im- 
pregnable unless by fire. 

“T would very willingly subjoin the 
manner of the Empress’ liberation, did I 
know it to a certainty, for it is un- 
doubtedly one of God’s manifest miracles. 
This, however, is sufficiently notorious, 
that through fear of the Earl’s approach, 
many of the besiegers of Oxford stole 
away wherever they were able, and the 
rest remitted their vigilance, and kept 
not so good a look-out as before, more 
anxious for their own safety in case it 
came to a battle than bent on the destruc- 
tion of others. This circumstance being 
remarked by the townsmen, the Empress 
with only four soldiers made her escape 
through a postern and passed the river. 
Afterwards, as necessity sometimes, and 
indeed almost always, discovers means and 
ministers courage, she went to Abingdon 
on foot, and thence reached Wallingford 
on horseback. But this I purpose de- 
scribing more fully, if by God’s permission 
I shall ever learn the truth of it from 
those who were present.” 


These are the last words of Malmes- 
bury’s Chronicle, and the intention there 
expressed was never fulfilled. From this 
we gather that the chief defence of Ox- 
ford was then, as afterwards, ‘the water 
by which it was nearly surrounded: the 
trenches, not the walls, are specially men- 
tioned. From the manner in which the 
burning of the city is spoken of, it is evi- 
dent that the houses were of wood only, 
as indeed to a great extent they still are. 

The brief account given in the Con- 
tinuation of the Saxon Chronicle differs 
slightly from that given by Malmesbury ; 
it is there said that “they let her down 
from the tower by ropes, and she stole 
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away, and she fled, and she went on foot 
to Wallingford.” Roger of Wendover gives 
a slightly different account :— 

“The Empress seeing that for so long 
a time (from Michaelmas to Advent) none 
of her friends came to her assistance, 

layed off a woman’s trick upon King 

tephen, and escaped by night over the 
river Thames, which was frozen,—dressed 
in white, and attended by a few com- 
panions, and so escaped, for the enemy 


could not see her on account of the daz- 
zling of the snow, and the similarity of 
the colour between it and her clothes. 
She therefore fled to the Castle of Wal- 
lingford, and committed herself to the 
charge of Brian Fitz-Earl. In this manner 
the Castle of Oxford was given up ‘to the 
king.” 

Roger de Hoveden, and Henry of Hun- 


tingdon repeat the same story as Roger 
of Wendover. 


The Tower now remaining, as seen from the Mill Stream. 


The twenty mural mansions mentioned 
in the Domesday Survey as exempt from the 
house-tax to the Crown, because they were 
charged with the repair of the city walls, 
are a proof that the fortifications were 
kept up at that time, but the walls which 
they were bound to keep in repair were 
the wooden palisades and the earthworks. 
It is a curious coincidence, that the most 
scientific modes of defence adopted by the 
modern engineers have brought us back 
to the primitive practice ; earthen mounds 

1 


and trenches, with gabions of basket-work, 
are found to be after all the most effectual 
protection. 

Another ground beside the abstract 
probability for believing that the walls of 
Oxford were not of stone either in the 
Roman or in the Norman period is, that 
we have no remains of masonry of either 
of those periods, although considerable 
parts of the walls of medieval Oxford 
remain. 

In the 13th, 16th, and 21st Henry III., 
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royal licences were granted for building 
a wall, as appears by the entries in the 
Patent Rolls, of ‘Muragium pro Burgen- 
sibus Oxonie.’ He also granted market 
tolls in aid of the expense, so that the 
stone walls were probably going on during 
a great part of this reign. In the 44th 
of Edward III., 1370, or about a century 
after their erection, we find mention of 
a grant from the Abbot of Osney to- 
wards their repair; and again, in the time 
of Richard II., we find in the Close Rolls 
an order to the Mayor and Corporation 
to repair their walls, which are said to 
be in a ruinous condition, and a fresh 
tax was levied for the purpose. 

The plan is the usual one of that 
period: a curtain-wall, with an alure or 
walk on the top, protected by a parapet, 
and round towers at regular and short 
intervals. These towers are commonly 
called bastions, and the term is convenient, 
though it is used in a somewhat different 
sense in modern fortification. Immedi- 
ately within this wall was a narrow street 
or lane, as usual in medieval fortifications, 
to enable the defenders to have ready 
access to the wails; the staircases were 
probably contained in the towers, as we 
have no traces of any of the straight stair- 
cases from the ground which are common 
in the walls of French towns ; but in the 
part of the wall which surrounds New Col- 
lege the straight staircases from the alure 
to the towers remain. The bastions, or 
towers, appear to have been more nu- 
merous on the north side of the town 
than on the others, because it was much 
more open to attack on that side, the 
rivers forming a protection on the east, 
west, and south. On the north, also, a 
deeper ditch was dug, called Canditch, 
which had a running stream through it, 
a branch of the Cherwell being turned 
through it, and there was a similar diuch 
or stream under the south wall in Merton 
Fields, 

The wall and ditch may be still traced 
all round the town, though partially de- 
stroyed, and much concealed by modern 
buildings ; but we soon discover that the 
parallelogram is not perfect, several de- 
viations from it having been made at an 
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early period. At the north-west corner 
the Norman castle joined on to the town, 
and made it useless to continue the wall in 
that part. On the south side, the Canons 
of St. Frideswide had obtained permission, 
in 1122°, to make a projection for the 
purpose of enlarging their buildings, on 
condition of carrying the wall round it, 
so that the fortification should still be 
perfect. 

“That part of the wall which was be- 
tween Corpus and South-gate, with seve- 
ral towers and the houses thereon, were 

ulled down, according to a composition 
fee agreement] between the City and 
Cardinal Wolsey, to erect his stately col- 
lege upon the site; some other buildings, 
including the church of St. Michael, at 
South-gate, which stood on the site of the 
lodgings of the Professor of Hebrew, were 
demolished for the same purpose 4.” 


At the north-east corner, William of 
Wykeham obtained permission to include 
the lane within the wall in the grounds 
of his New College, on condition that he 
thoroughly repaired the wall; he also en- 
gaged that his college should keep this 
wall in perpetual repair; and this agree- 
ment has been so faithfully carried out 
that it is now the only part of the city 
wall that remains at all perfect. The 
battlements and allures are more com- 
plete, the towers are more lofty, and have 
loopholes for archers, with a wide splay 
within, both on the ground and on the 
upper floor, skilfully arranged to com- 
mand the whole of the ditch and the 
postern-gate. 

To enable us to trace out the walls, 
we must bear in mind the position of the 
old gates: the North gate was across the 
Cornmarket, close to the tower of St. 
Michael’s Church, which helped to protect 
it; the South gate was across St. Aldate’s- 
street, close to the south-west corner of 
Christ Church; the East gate was across 
the High-street, below Queen’s, close to 
the corner of the street leading to Mer- 
ton; the West gate was in Castle-street, 
beyond the church of St. Peter-le-Bailey, 
which was in the bailey, ballium, or outer 
court of the Castle; and in this part there 





4 Thid., p. 195. 


¢ See Peshall, p. 194, note. 
P 
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is no trace of any stone wall between the 
Castle and the city ; though there was a 
ditch and a bridge between, with a barbi- 
can to protect the end of the bridge, some 
foundations of which were lately found. 

From the Castle to the North gate the 
wall may be distinctly traced between the 
houses on the south side of George-lane, 
which are built in the city ditch, and those 
on the north side of New Inn-lane, which 
are built upon the wall, and the difference 
of level is very perceptible. One of the 
bastions or towers is perfect, with a square 
window of the sixteenth century; this 
is said to have been used as a hall for stu- 
dents, as were some others of these towers. 

The North gate-house was called Bo- 
cardo, and was long used as the city pri- 
son. It is minutely described by Wood 
and Peshall :— 

“This was the strongest gate of the 
city, as indeed for good reason it ought, 
having no river before it as the others 
had; it was well strengthened on each 
side with a strong bulky tower, and backed 
with another gate, both formerly well 
fenced, especially the outermost, with a 
portcullis to let down before, as also 


Bocardo from the north and south in 1770, 


This description appears to apply ex- 
actly to a gatehouse of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, or late in the fourteenth. Machi- 
coulis were not in use before that period ; 
and the custom of carving on stone, shields 
of arms on the front of a gate-tower was 
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a military engine erected over it, through 
which was cast down anything obnoxious 
to the enemy approaching thereunto. Such 
a gate so strengthened was called Porta 
Macho- Collata, which had a passage over 
it like to a grate, through which scalding 
water or any weighty substance might be 
cast on the assailants. Besides this, there 
were two great folding doors hung thereon, 
made strong with bars of iron nailed upon 
them, as also a massy chain that crossed 
the outward gate. 

“ By which we cannot imagine other- 
wise its primitive beauty and strength, not 
only for fortifications, but for battlements, 
statues, and arms thereon, which afforded 
great delight to strangers that came that 
way; and so it might have continued, but 
the Barons’ wars ceased, halcyon days ap- 
peared, and our swords became rusty, and 
the place, for want of use, fell into the 
hands of the mayor and bailiffs, who after- 
wards made it a common prison for debtors 
and malefactors belonging to their own 
city, and which for the same use continued 
till lately. It has also been a prison for 
scholars for little faults. But what ren- 
ders this place the more memorable is the 
having the Archbishop Cranmer, Ridley 
and Latimer, there prisoners previous to 
their cruel sufferings by fire before Balliol 
College.” 


reduced from the engravings by Mulchair. 


very common in the fourteenth century. 
Stone figures of soldiers on the battle- 
ments were also frequently used. 

In the interval between the time when 
this description was written by Antony 
Wood and the time of its destruction, the 
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old North-gate, or Bocardo, had however 
lost nearly all its original character, as is 
evident from the engravings of it which 
have been preserved, and which represent 
it in the state in which it was left shortly 
before its final destruction. 

The line continues between Broad- 
street and Ship-lane in the same manner ; 
and here another of the towers of the old 
wall is tolerably perfect, behind the houses 
nearly opposite the door of the Master of 
Balliol. This is said to have been used 
as a prison in connection with the room 
in the gate-house over the North gate, 
with which there was a communication by 
the passage on the top of the wall, a part 
of the old alure. In this tower it is said 
that Cranmer was confined, as it formed 
part of the prison of Bocardo. The ditch 
has all been filled up and built upon, and 
it is now difficult to tell the exact spot of 
the martyrdom, which took place near 
the bank of the ditch between the wall 
and Balliol College. But as we are told 


- by Foxe that the Master of Balliol spoke 


to Cranmer when bound to the stake, and 
as the Master of Balliol then resided in 
the tower over the College gate, it is pro- 


bable that the stake was fixed immediately 
opposite the College gateway tower. 

The cross in the pavement opposite 
the door of the Master of Balliol’s pre- 
sent house was put down by ignorant 
persons within the last fifty years, with- 
out the slightest authority for that site. 
Whereas under the kerb-stone of the 
pavement immediately opposite the College 
gate, there is a large mass of wood-ashes 
extending over a surface of several yards, 
and there is some reason to believe that 
this was the place of execution. 

To continue the line of the wall. Cross- 
ing the Turl, where there was a postern 
gate, and where about sixty years ago 
there was a flight of steps down into the 
ditch and a turnstile at the top of it, the 
wall passed under the south end of my 
house and premises, leaving part of the 
narrow street before mentioned in front 
of Exeter College Chapel and the north 
gate of the college, which originally faced 
north to this street; and the gate in the 
wall with the City arms over it was only 
taken down in the recent alterations. 
One of the old bastions was also found re- 
maining, buried beneath Prideaux’s Build- 


Bastion of the City Wall 


ing. Part of the Theatre and of the 


close to the Clarendon there was another 


Clarendon also stand on the site of this postern, called Smith gate, and in the 


part of the old wall. 


tower or bestion which protected this on 


Across the narrow part of the street the east side was Our Lady’s Chapel, 
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of which the doorway, of the fifteenth Annunciation, mutilated by order of the 


century, remains tolerably perfect, with 
the sculptures over it representing the 





Rump Parliament. 


Sculpture over the Doorway of the Lady Chapel. 


From this point to the corner of New 
College, part of the wall exists, but built 
upon and concealed ; the difference of level 
caused by the ditch is very perceptible in 
going through the narrow passage from 
New College-lane to Holywell. The view 
of the exterior of the wall from the 
“ Slipe,” or slip of land outside the wall, 
at the back of the houses in Holywell 
and Long Wall, gives even a better idea 
of it than the inside from New College 
garden. 

A small portion of the inside of the wall 
may be again seen in a perfect state and 
free from ivy in East Gate Court, between 
the corner of New College garden and the 
High-street. 

Crossing the High-street by the site of 
the East gate, we find the wall still toler- 
ably perfect, surrounding two sides of 
Merton College garden, with several of 
the towers; this was the south-west angle 
of the city. From thence to Christ Church 
it is pa: tly destroyed and partly hidden ; 
one of the walks in the garden of Corpus 
is on the top of it. 

Passing through Christ Church, where 
the wall has been destroyed by Wolsey, as 
before mentioned, and crossing St. Aldate’s 
on the side of South gate, we again find 
it still remaining at Pembroke College, 


the south side of which stands probably 
on part of the old wall, or at least on 
the site; from thence to the Castle it 
is destroyed or concealed, but may be 
traced by the difference of level in the 
gardens. 

The solar or upper chamber of the 
Littie-gate was used as a Hall for scholars 
in the time of Edward II., and the rent 
of 13s. 6d. was paid for it to the City, 
(132. 10s. of our money). This gate was also 
called the Water-gate, and Wood says it 
was used for leading cattle to water. Its 
close vicinity to the river is sufficient to 
account for the name. A small portion of 
it may still be seen at the south-west 
corner of Pembroke College. 


Tue Lings oF ENTRENCHMENT. 

It is remarkable that although so much 
nearer our own times, and although we 
have the minute journal of an eye-wit- 
ness, it is more difficult to ascertain ex- 
actly the lines of entrenchment by which 
Oxford was defended during the Civil 
War between Charles I. and the Parlia- 
ment, than the fortifications of five hun- 
dred years before. 

It seems evident from Wood’s account 
that two distinct sets of entrenchments 
were commenced and partially carried out, 
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but it would also appear that neither of nearly finished, so that the whole -work 
them was ever completed; nor can we tell 
with any certainty which was the earlier 
plan that was not approved of after it was 


had to be begun over again. ‘ 
The mathematical scheme of Ralling- 
son is mentioned and highly approved of 


Rallingson’s Plan for the Fortification of Oxford, temp. Charles I.¢ 


A St. Giles’s Church. 
B Holywell Church. 


in April, 1643, and this appears to be the 
one engraved in the Latin translation of 
Wood’s ‘Annals.’ In the September and 
October following we are told that these 
works not giving content, thoughts were 
entertained of newly fortifying the city, 
and this was accordingly begun in January, 
1644, and forty pounds a-week was levied 
for this purpose. The siege began in May, 
1645, and supposing the works to have 
been continued steadily the whole year, 
and two thousand pounds to have been 
expended upon them, this seems hardly 
sufficient to have completed so extensive a 
fortification. I am inclined to think that 
the only part completed was that to the 
north, and the protection afforded by the 
rivers and the sluices, by which the whole 
country round could be flooded on the 
east, west, and south sides of the city, was 
considered sufficient. It is certain that on 
the north we have considerable remains of 
these earthworks, and none, or next to 


C Botanical Garden, 
D Abingdon Road. 


E St. Thomas’s Church. 
F The Castle. 


none, on any other side. The lines extend- 
ing from Holywell Church to St. Giles’s 
Church can still be traced with tolerable 
distinctness, and I think the double set 
of entrenchments also. The scientific series 
of zigzags, according to the elaborate 
plan of Rallingson, derived from the works 
of the great Dutch engineers of the period, 
as has been shewn by Captain Gibbs 
Rigaud‘, have left but faint traces behind 
them. A field in the meadows near Holy- 
well Church, on the banks of the Cherwell, 
has the hedge and ditch which separate 
it from the next field from the north, formed 
of two distinct zigzags, which are more 
clearly seen by looking back upon them 
from the north. There are also, I think, 
faint indications of similar zigzags in other 
places in these meadows, and again in the 
Parks, immediately to the north of the 
New Museum. Part of one was recently 
levelled in forming the:garden, and partof it 
still remains to the north of the iron fence. 





* Reduced from the Latin edition of Wood’s 
Historia Universitatis Oxzoniensis, folio. 


f See Archeological Journal, vol. viii. p. 366. 
(London. 1851.) 
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The second system of fortification appears 
to be more simple and more substantial, 
and more of it has consequently remained. 

The hedge which now separates the 
gardens from the meadow occupied by 
Mr. Charles Symonds, running in the di- 
rection from the zigzags before-mentioned 
to Wadham College, is evidently placed on 
an artificial embankment of six to eight 
feet high, or more in some parts; this ap- 
pears to have joined at its west end to the 
similar embankment round the east and 
north sides of the garden of the Warden 
of Wadham. This was probably the mound 
thrown out of the trench, mentioned by 
Wood, “near to the wall of St. John’s 
College walks, for the defence of the Uni- 
versity and City.” Had this mound been 
then in existence Wood probably wouid 
have mentioned it. 

In Loggan’s map of Oxford, published 
in 1675, these lines are marked much 
more distinctly than in Faden’s map, 
about a century later, and far more promi- 
nent than they now are; these lines are 
continued by Loggan on the west side of 
St. Giles’s Church, also extending from 
thence to the river, passing by the site 
of the present workhouse. In a meadow 
just beyond this, between the University 
Printing-houseand the gardenof Worcester 
College, there are still some traces of en- 
trenchments: they are not very distinct, 
searcely more than as if an old hedge 
and ditch had been removed, but at one 
corner is a mound, as if for a fort, and 
the situation agrees with Loggan’s map, 
on which no trenches are marked on the 
other sides of the city. 

Wood mentions also works in St. Cle- 
ment’s, to protect the east end of the 
bridge, but as this ground is now all built 
upon I do not think that anything can be 
made out of the line of those works. A 
mound on the bank of the Cherwell, on 
which some trees have lately been planted, 
has rather the appearance of having been 
a fort, but as the only steep embankment 
is the bank of the river, and it cannot be 
traced on the other side, it is very doubtful 
whether this was a military work or not. 

In Faden’s map of Oxford, published 
about the middle of the last century, some 


other trenches are marked on the south 
side of the-town, near where the Gas 
Works are now situated, but these are 
now built over. On Port Meadow, near 
the bridge over the railway from the Hut, 
there are some remains of a fort or en- 
closure, partly now cut through by the 
railway: this is said to have been for 
cavalry ; it was evidently a detached fort, 
and was probably a place for keeping the 
horses in safety, or it may have been a 
cavalry camp. 

The following extracts from Wood’s 
* Annals,” relating to the fortifications 
and the preparations for the defence of 
Oxford against the Parliamentary forces, 
may prove interesting at the present time, 
when the spirit of military ardour has 
again been roused in the University :— 

“In August, 1643, while these things 
were in doing, the high way at the 
hither end of East bridge, just at the 
corner of the chaplains’ quadrangle of 
Magdalen College, was blocked up with 
long timber logs, to keep out horsemen. 
A timber gate was set up also at the 
end of the logs, next towards the Col- 
lege, for common passage of carts and 
horses to bring provision to the city, which 


gate was commonly kept shut at nights 
and chained up. There were three or four 
loads of stones carried up to Magdalen 


College tower to fling down upon the 
enemy at their entrance. Two posts set 
up at Smith-gate for a chain to run 
through them, to block up that way 
against horsemen, and a crooked trench 
in form of a bow, made across the high 
way at the end of St. John’s College walks, 
next the New Park, to hinder the entrance 
of any forces that should come that way. 
At which place, as also at the East bridge, 
was a very strict sentinell kept every night. 

“Upon Saturday, being the 20th of 
August, in the afteri#®6n, the scholars 
and privileged men, to the number of 400, 
or 450, repaired again with their arms to 
New Park, where they were instructed in 
the words of command and their military 
postures, in a very decent manner. 

“ So delightful a prospect was it to be- 
hold the forwardness of so many proper 
young gentlemen, intent docible and pli- 
able in their business, that the like could 
not be now seen in England, as their 
leaders and divers then in the field did 
acknowledge. Towardsevening the weather 
being wet, they marched through St. Giles’s 
Parish and Canditch to New College, and 
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so for that time they parted. It was then 
reported that the Citizens should have 
trained that day in some place with the 
Scholars, to the end that it might have 
been discerned that the Scholars’ arms and 
furniture were not borrowed of them, as 
some had sinisterly suggested : but whether 
it was for fear of some emulation or other 
jealousies that might have risen between 
the bodies, if they were that time in arms, 
(notwithstanding it was also then reported 
that the city burgesses in Parliament had 
forbidden them to train, least they should 
seem to do it for the King,) I know not. 
The Citizens it seems trained then not at 
all, either there or any where else. . . 

“November 30. About the same time 
was a new gate of timber set on the east 
bridge, and a bulwark raised between it 
and the corner of the Physic Garden wall, 
which, being finished, were planted there- 
on two pieces of ordnance, to secure the 
entrance that way. A trench also was 
making at that time, near to that of the 
Scholars, by the wall of St. John’s College 
Walks, for the defence of the University 
and City. 

“Dec. 5. Monday. The University 
bellman went about the city warning all 
privileged persons that were house-keepers 
to send some of their family the next day 
to dig at the works through New Park. 
According to which order the colleges 
sent men, and many appeared and did 
work for several days. ‘The citizens also 
were warned to work at the bulwarks on 
the north side of St. Giles’s Church, and 
the country by St. John’s College walks; 
and the next day, when the King rode to 
see the said fortifications, he found but 
12 persons working on the City behalf, 
whereas there should have been 122, of 
which neglect his Majesty took notice, 
and told them of it in the field. .. 

“Dec. 15, Thursday. A written Procla- 
mation was published by his Majesty, di- 
rected to the City, to bring in more arms, 
both offensive and defensive. In obedience 
to which order they did, though they were 
but few, and were put in the magazine 
among other arms and furniture, bullets, 
gunpowder, match, &., in New College 
Cloister and tower. s for all sorts of 
corn that were bronght in, were laid in 
the law and logick schools, victuals in 
the Guildhall, cloath and coats for soldiers 
in the Musick and Astronomy Schools. 
The gunpowder also was made at a mill at 
Osney, and the Mint for coinage was at 
New Inn... 

“Feb. 25, Saturday. Dr. Richard Stew- 
art, Dean of Paul’s, went to the Vice- 
chancellor, Dr. Tolson, to thank him in the 
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King’s name, for the University, their 
working in the trenches about the City, 
with a desire that in regard the City was 
backward in their task of work, the Uni- 
versity would be pleased to help them 
forward. This desire being very reasonable, 
was accordingly answered. . . 

“The works and fortifications also did 
now go on apace, and those in St. Clement’s 
Parish, on the east side of Oxford, were 
about this time begun. Which, with other 
fortifications about the City were mostly 
contrived by one Richard Rallingson, Ba- 
chelor of Arts of Queen’s College, who also 
had drawn a mathematical scheme or plot 
of the garrison. His endeavours in this na- 
ture gave so great satisfaction to the King 
that he forthwith sent letters in his behalf 
to the University, to confer the degree of 
Master of Arts upon him: which letters 
being read in Convocation 17th of October, 
was then admitted Master of Arts. .. 

“June 21. His Majesty, for the better 
furthering of the fortifications, did de- 
sire and require the principal Governor of 
every College to appoint one or more of 
the officers or servants of the colleges, 
upon notice given to them of the day from 
the commissioners for working, to give 
notice to all Scholars and Lodgers in 
colleges, to observe their day, and to de- 
liver a true note of their names to the 
Commissioners under their hands, to ap- 
point one in every college, to collect the 
monies of the defaulters, and pay it over 
to the treasurer appointed to receive it, 
and a true note of those that neither work 
nor pay for their defaults. Half the colleges 
and half the halls were to work on Monday, 
and the other half on Tuesday, from 6 to 
11 in the morning, and from 1 till 6 at 
night, and every person to bring his tool 
with him. The fortifications that they were 
to work at were drawn through that part 
of Christ Church Mead, that is, next to 
Grandpont-street. . . 

“June 21. Soon after, viz. in Sept. 
and Oct., thoughts being entertained of 
new fortifying the City, (the Works that 
were made this and the last year giving 
not content,) moneys must be raised to 
effect it, and the burden to be laid upon 
the University and City, now almost 
drained of their treasure. And as it was 
then foreseen, and in a manner contrived, 
so it came to pass in January following, for 
on the 18th day of that month it was 
ordered by the Lords and other of his 
Majesty’s Commissioners, upon conference 
had with the heads of Colleges and Halls, 
that the University should for the space 
of 20 weeks (to commence from the 22nd 
of the said month) contribute weekly the 
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sum of 40li., to be levied upon the Col- 
leges and Halls according to the propor- 
tions set down in acertain Schedule which 
they had drawn. The dune payment of 
which should exempt all scholars of what 
condition soever (with all their servants 
and Bedells, not exercising any trade in 
the City) from all contributions in any 
kind towards the said work... 

“In performance of which proclama- 
tion, the Scholars did those things re- 
quired therein, and upon Thursday, the 
14th of May, they with the strangers be- 
forementioned newly listed and raised 
shewed their arms and mustered in Mag- 
dalen College Grove to the number of 630 
or thereabouts, giving very great content- 
ment to the spectators in seeing so many 
pours men so docile. The Tuesday after 

the University and City Regiments, 
mustered again in Bullington and Cowley 
Green, and the King did them that honor 
to be present at their musterings. The 
Earl of Dover himself conducted the 
University Regiment, and Thom. Smyth, 
Brewer, now Mayor of the City, was 
Colonel of the City Regiment... 

“The chiefest matter observable is the 
15 days’ Siege of Oxon, by Sir Thom. Fair- 
fax, beginning May 22, and ending June 5. 
He made his first appearance by some scat- 
tered Horse near Cowley, May 19. From 
thence they, with other Horse and Foot, 
passed over Bullington Green to Merston, 
shewing themselves on Hedington Hill. 

“The 22 day he sat down before Ox- 
ford, and then began the Siege, making 
a Breast-work on the East side of Cher- 
well River, and a Bridge over that part 
of the said River near Merston. 

“The 23 day Godstow House was fired 
by the owner, David Walter, Esq., High 
Sheriff of the County, (since one of the 
Grooms of the Bedchamber of King 
Charles IT.) least the enemy should make 
it a place of defence. 

ay 26. Sir Thom. Fairfax put over 
4 Foot Regiments and 13 Carriages at 
their new Bridge over Cherwell River, he 
having his head quarters at Merston, Ol. 
Cromwell at Wytham, and Major Browne 
* its 27. Two Regim (th 

“May 27. vv) iments (the white 
and red) with two pieces of Ordnance, 
marched over Isis at Godstow bridge, and 
so by Botley to South Henxsey, which 

y were continually playing on that in 

r. Oliver Smyth’s house, (held by him 
of University Coll.) standing without the 
South port, and continually guarded and 
relieved with Soldiers out of Oxford Gar- 
rison, but for the most part repelled with 
the loss of men and members. All this 
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while the Governor of Oxon (Col. Will. 
Legge) seeing the Parliamenteers quiet 
besiegers, and that they fought only with 
perspective glasses, was resolved to quicken 
them, and therefore 

“June 2, about one of the clock at 
night, he went himself with near 1000 
Horse and Foot towards Hedington Hill, 
where the Parliamenteers kept a strong 
guard as well of Horse as Foot. While 
the Governor advanced up the hill the 
Parliamenteers vapoured and cried aloud 
that ‘the Cavaliers did only flourish, and 


durst not come up to them:’ wherefore © 


fearing lest their stay would not be long 
there, he sent Colonel David Walter, Sir 
Thom. Gardiner, and Capt. Grace, with 
parties of Horse, to fetch a compass by 
St. Barthelmew’s Hospital, and to leave 
the end of Cheyney lane next to Shotover 
on the left hand, and at a certain sign 
given they were to set on them on their 
rear, when the Governor and his men were 
ready to do so on the fore front. The sign 
being given, they fell on them so rigor- 
ously, that of 137 Musquiteers (which 
was the Parliamentarian number) but one 
escaped. Their Horse also shamefully ran 
away, and left their Foot to have been all 
cut to pieces, had not the Governor ordered 
to give quarter. They had for some hours 
before most insufferably railed against the 
King and Queen’s Majesty, which much 
incensed the Oxford Horse. Of these Par- 
liamenteers 52 were killed, 92 were brought 
in Prisoners, (whereof 7 were Horsemen) 
with their Captain, one Gibbons, and their 
Lieutenant, a preaching Silk-weaver: with 
these Prisoners were taken 30 or 40 cows, 
which the Parliamenteers the same even- 
ing stole back again through negligence 
of the guard, but while they were in 
action, the Garrison of Woodstock, which 
was for the King, came forth to visit 
them, took 12 Prisoners, and killed a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel of Horse. 

“ This being the most considerable action 
that was done, the mock-shew at Oxford 
ended the 5 of June, and the next day Sir 
Thom. Fairfax went to Borstall house, 
near Brill, in Buckinghamshire, which he 
endeavouring to storm, was courageously 
repelled by Sir William Campion, the 
Governor, and Defendants. The next 
month hapned the fatal Battle at Naseby, 
in Leicestershire, [Northamptonsbire, ] 
wherein the King’s Army being totally 
overthrown, all Cities, Castles, Forts, 
Towns, &c. that belonged to him, and 
stood out in his defence, were soon after 
surrendred to the Parliament: among 
which Oxford being the chiefest, you 
shall have an account the next year. 
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“Soon after it being foreseen that an- 
other stricter siege would follow, his Ma- 
jesty ordered that the Governor give notice 
to the Vicechancellor, several Heads of 
Colleges and Halls, Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Church Wardens of every Parish, that they 
publish within their several limits, that 
*twas and is his Majesty’s pleasure, that 
a strict account be forthwith taken of 
what provisions each person had to hold 
out for 6. months, according to a Procla- 
mation that was then newly ordered by 
his Majesty to be published. 

“Upon this there was soon after great 
provisions made by the generality of the 
people, but least some should be backward 
and slow in the business, the order was 
revived again 12 Jan., and withal strict 
notice was then given that the 19 of the 
said month there should be a general 
search in every place made, whether 
victuals were accordingly provided. About 
the same time also the King published 
several Injunctions to be observed by the 
Garrison in order to Religion, the parti- 
culars of which being many, I shall omit 
them: and sent a Warrant under his 
hand to the Heads of Houses for the 
reading of Divine Service, established by 
Law, daily, Morning and Evening, and to 
fast on Wednesdays and Fridays. 

An. Dom. 1646, 22 Car. I. 

“Here might be subjoined a series of 
the Governors of Oxford (or rather the 
Magistrates of the University) from the 
time it became one of the King’s Garri- 
sons: and, especially since the bravery of 
the Academians shone conspicuous in every 
station, we might relate the exploits both 
here and elsewhere of those noble and 
brave Commanders, —— Gerard, Sir John 
Pennyman, Sir Jacob Ashley, Sir Henry 
Gage, Sir Arthur Aston, Kt., Colonel 
William Legge, and Sir Thomas Glemham, 
were it not to intrude into another's pro- 
vince, and relate actions that would adorn 

he page of the Commentaries of the Civil 
War. Meanwhile the readers of these 
Annals may be informed, that when news 
arrived that the siege of Basing was raised, 
by the forced marches and surrounding 
troops of the enemy, a voluntier party of 
the Gown quickly hastned thither: When 
Abendon was in a state of siege, and on the 
point of surr-ndring, its successful relief 
in the beginning ought principally to be 
attributed to the bravery of our Mead; 
and the disgraceful repulse which imme- 
diately followed must be imputed to the 
inactivity of others. The sume may be 
said concerning the recovery of the great 
Ordnance at Dennington, and all the im- 
plements of war there, after the unfor- 
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tunate overthrow at Newbury. And, not 
to dwell on particulars, it should be known 
that Lieutenant Colonel Nath. Campsfield, 
who, after almost everything had fallen 
into the Rebels’ hands, passed a whole 
winter with the Oxford Horse, though 
surrounded by the enemy’s garrisons, un- 
dismayed by their successive attacks and 
maneuvres, was a companion in all dan- 
gers with Mead before mentioned, and the 
Gownsmen. Again it should be related, 
that the bravery of the Academians was 
not confined to the defence of Oxford and 
the adjacent country, but they were al- 
ways active wherever the Royal Forces 
were engaged: So many of them were 
known to be in actual service elsewhere, 
that ‘tis matter of wonder that any were 
present in defence of the City; and on the 
other hand, such a number of brave de- 
fenders were here, that ’tis not easy to 
conceive there could be any elsewhere em- 
ployed. Out of the one hundred Students 
at Christ Church (and if the Commoners 
were to be added the number would be 
proportionably encreased) twenty were 
Officers in the King’s Army, and the rest 
almost to a man were indefatigable in pro- 
tecting the dwillings of the inhabitants 
of this place: and the saue may be said 
of the other Colleges. Truly Charles, who 
was ever ready in forming a just estimate 
of things, entertained such an high opinion 
of the fidelity and courage of his Univer- 
sity, that whenever he was called out of 
Oxford, he held himself bound to summon 
a Council of the University Troops, and 
entrusted to their peculiar care the whole 
command and the dearest pledges he left 
behind. .. 

“A few days before the Treaty ended, 
when the Oxonians perceived it was like 
to succeed, they played their cannon day 
and night into the enemies I eaguers and 
Quarters, discharging sometimes near 200 
shot in a day (at random, as *twas con- 
ceived) rather to spend their powdcr, than 
to do any execution ; however they shewed 
good skill in that they levied their pieces 
so, as they shot into the Leaguer at 
Hedington Hill, and there k lled Lieu- 
tenant Col. Cotsworth, and likewise intothe 
Leaguer on Colonel Raiusborough’s side, 
where they killed a Sutler and others in 
their tents. The enemies cannon in recom- 
pence played fiercely upon the defendants, 
and much annoyed them in their Works, 
Houses, and Colleges, till at lust a cessation 
of great shot was agreed to on both sides. 

“The 20, Saturday, the ‘Treaty for the 
Surrender of Oxford was fi.ished between 
the Commissioners, and concluded upon 
26 Articles.”’ 
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The following is the substance of the 
discussion which took place after the 
reading of the foregoing paper :— 

The PREsIDENT returned thanks to Mr. 
Parker for his very interesting paper. He 
called attention to the mound, or rather 
indications of a rise in the ground, in 
what was known by the name of St. John’s- 
road, near the “ Horse and Jockey” Inn. 

Mr. Parker, however, explained that 
he had good reason to state that these 
were but the remains of some gravel-pits, 
opened sixty years ago. 

The PrEsIDENT also called attention to 
the indications of the High-street having 
once been of a higher level than it at pre- 
sent stood. Upon the outside of Univer- 
sity College there was a distinct line, ap- 
parently produced by exposure to the 
moisture of the pathway, about two feet 
from the ground, which would seem to 
shew that the ancient level of the street 
was higher at this point. 

Mr. Parker thought it extremely pro- 
bable that the same kind of alteration 
had been made here which there was good 
evidence for believing had been adopted 
in St. Aldate’s, namely, that the sudden 
pitch which the street made towards the 
river had been obviated by rendering 
the declivity less rapid. The effect of 
the levelling would produce exactly the 
results referred to. 

Captain Burrows said that it would 
greatly increase the obligation which the 
Society was under to Mr. Parker if he 
would name a day to conduct some of the 
members over the site of the old walls. 

Mr. PARKER expressed his willingness 
to do so, and, after some discussion, the fol- 
lowing Saturday was fixed as the day. 

The Liprartan wished to say a few 
words on one p int adverted to in the lec- 
ture. It had been mentioned that Cranmer, 
Ridley, and Latimer were burnt upon the 
public place of execution. He asked if 
there was any authority for saying that 
there was any such definite place of exe- 
cution? He had no doubt that the 
cross by Balliol did not mark out such 
a spot; and he moreover greatly doubted 
whether both the executions occurred at 
the same place. He had been present 
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when the ashes referred to had been 
discovered opposite Balliol College; but 
he thought they were scarcely six or eight 
feet below the surface, while the bottom 
of the ditch at that spot must have been 
eighteen or twenty feet deep. Though 
some stakes had been found, there were no 
less than six, so that none could very well 
be the particular one to which Cranmer 
had been chained. These were charred at 
the point, and were supposed to belong to 
fortifications of some kind. He then pro- 
duced an iron band, which he stated to be 
that which was usually supposed to have 
bound Cranmer to the stake. All that 
was positively known about it was that 
it originally came from Bocardo, and 
during the time of its being in the Cas'le, 
where it used to be hung up, it always 
went by the name of “ Cranmer’s band §.” 
Now Ridley and Latimer had certainly 
been burnt some time before Cranmer, 
and in the account of their execution 
there is mention made of a certain sum 
paid for the use of chains: no such entry 
appears in the case of Cranmer; whence 
it had been ingeniously supposed that in 
the meantime the Oxford authorities, ex- 
pecting more executions, had invented this 
more convenient apparatus. The Librarian 
added, that one reason for exhibiting the 
band that evening was, that it might be 
the last opportunity the Society might 
have of seeing it in Oxford, as it belonged 
to a gentleman in Suffolk, to whom it 
was shortly to be returned. That such 
a curious relic of antiquity should be re- 
moved from Oxford was a great pity, but 
he was enabled to say that did his friend 
see a prospect of the University preserv- 
ing the Ashmolean as an Historical Mu- 
seum, supplying for the Schools of History 
what the Museum in the Parks supplis 
for the Schools of Science, he would be 
willing that Cranmer’s band should be de- 
posited there. 

The PrestpEnt fully concurred in the 
hope that such arrangements would be 
made as should preserve a good Historical 
Musenm, and he thought it very im- 
portant also that this curious relic should 


® Vide an account of this band in Gent. Mac., 
July, 1857, p. 62. 
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be preserved to Oxford in such a collec- inscribed with an R, and might possibly 
tion. He regretted that he had not with have belonged to Ridley. 

him a curious brass ring in his possession, After some further discussion on the 
brought originally from Bocardo. It was subject, the meeting was adjourned. 





THE WALK ROUND OXFORD. 


On May 25, agreeably to arrangement, a numerous party accompanied Mr. Parker in 
a walk round the old city walls, following as closely as possible the line of the old city 
ditch. They started from Turl-street, and behind the houses both in Broad-street and in 
George-lane, were able to discover many remains of the wall, and in some few instances 
of bastions ; while, throughout, the difference of level enabled them to distinguish the 
line of the ditch. The ground near the Castle had been so much disturbed that it was 
difficult to trace the Castle boundaries ; but on the other side of the city, passing along 
Pembroke College, and through Christ Church, round Merton College and New Col- 
lege, the line was distinctly traceable, and for the greater p»rt of the distance the walls 
actually remaining. Remarks were made at the most interesting spots, chiefly by 
Mr. Parker; but several discussions took place, in which the Principal of New Inn 
Hall and other gentlemen joined. 

After concluding the round of the old city, the party proceeded to visit the remains 
of the earthworks in the Parks, &c., which were thrown up for the de‘ence of Oxford 
in the time of Charles I. On returning to Broad-street, and after examining the re- 
mains of “ Our Lady’s Chapel,” the party dispersed. 





, ANGLO-SAXON CHARTERS. 


We do not often transfer to our pages information that has appeared 
elsewhere, but we depart from our rule in the present instance in order 
that we may give such assistance as is in our power to diffuse the know- 
ledge of a forthcoming publication, which is a great desideratum for our 
early history, and which it is impossible could be undertaken by more 
competent hands. It is hardly necessary to say that we wish it every 
success, 

“ Aneto-Saxon Cuarters.—Mr. Thorpe has nearly ready for the press a volume 
comprising copies of all the Charters of the Anglo-Saxon period known to be 
extant, exclusive of the simple grants of land; that is, every charter of strictly 
historic interest ; viz. the wills of royal and noble persons, prelates and others ; 
miscellaneous charters; manumissions of serfs. The work will contain many 
charters not included in Kemble’s Codex Diplomaticus ; the text will be formed 
from a collation of the original manuscripts, and now first accompanied by a trans- 
lation of the Saxon. The grants of land are intended for publication hereafter.”— 
Athenceum, June 29th. 
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HOOK’S LIVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY *. 


WE are well aware that at the present day Inett’s Origines Anglicane or 
Soames’ “ Anglo-Saxon Church”’ find as few readers as Archbishop Parker 
or Bishop Godwin; and, in spite of the facilities offered by the reprints of 
the English Historical Society, we fear that the Venerable Bede, Simeon of 
Durham, William of Malmesbury, and the other chroniclers, are little more 
than empty names. Yet the themes that they treat of are of enduring 
interest and importance, and the age that will not bestow the time to master 
the originals, is still eager to hail the substance of their narratives, if put 
before it in graceful language, and with due regard to grouping and dra- 
matic effect. Completeness and impartiality are secondary considerations to 
these, and though the critic may point out numerous sins both of omission 
and commission, the public is little inclined to agree with him; it thinks 
that the story, if not true, is better as its favourite tells it. Secular history 
has been largely dealt with after this fashion of late, and now we are sorry 
to see it extended to Church history also. 

The name of Dr. Hook naturally gives rise to expectations which we are 
sorry to say this, his latest production, does by no means satisfy. It is with 
surprise that we find him taking David Hume for his model, and attempting 
to treat such a theme as the history of the English Church by “clustering 
facts around a central personage.’ This may do for secular history, as all 
important events may be in some way or other connected with each reign- 
ing sovereign ; but we have yet to learn that the majority of the great trans- 
actions which have advanced or retarded the progress of the English Church 
can be fairly linked to Augustine and his successors. There have been 
many northern prelates, both bishops and archbishops, who have left their 
mark upon their times, as there have been equally illustrious southern 
suffragans, and any Church History which from its plan can only mention 
these men incidentally, appears to us constructed in direct opposition to all 
the canons of sound historical criticism. 

The fact is, if Dr. Hook had not said (p. 2), “ The work now presented 
to the reader is designed to be a History of the Church of England,” we 
should have considered it merely as another of his ‘* Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phies,” and should have been quite ready to award its meed of praise as a 
readable réswmé of Bede, Malmesbury, and other chroniclers who in the 
modern view have outlived their reputation, and whose facts and fancies 
must be paraphrased rather than translated to deserve acceptance at the 
present day. In such a book, of course we should not look for much 





* “Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury. By Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D., 
Dean of Chichester. Vol. I, Anglo-Saxon Period.” 8vo., xx. and 530 pp. (London: 
Richard Bentley. 1860.) 
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original research, nor even for painstaking accuracy in copying, and it would 
be hardly worth while to take exception to a fault that infects this as well 
as almost all modern works, of judging.men and things of the past, not by 
the standard of their contemporaries, but by one of our own, and fancying 
that neither wisdom nor virtue existed before the era of gas, steam, and 
electricity. But as the work before us is gravely put forth as a “ History,” 
we must be allowed to demur to the appellation, and to say, that neither in 
matter nor in manner is it at all equal to what the public have a right to 
expect from a well-practised writer. 

It is but too true that it has of late become the fashion to confound the 
provinces of history and biography, or rather, to endeavour to supplant the 
former by the latter. Dr. Hook’s model, David Hume, wrote his History 
of England only to vindicate the Stuarts; Mr. Froude treats of the Reforma- 
tion, not on account of the principles involved, but to glorify Henry VIII. 
and his tool and victim Cromwell ; Lord Macaulay has favoured us with his 
“view” of the Revolution, that he may enshrine “ the glorious, pious, and 
immortal memory” of William of Orange; still we are sorry to see Dr. 
Hook follow the evil example, and when he has strung together a number 
of odds and ends about some thirty prelates from Augustine to Stigand, 
call it a History of the Anglo-Saxon Church, though it is only quite inci- 
dentally that he mentions anything concerning the Church as such, and 
more is to be gleaned on that topic from a single page of Soames, than 
from his whole volume. 

As we do not accept this work as history, properly so called, we shall 
not quarrel with its author for frequently helping out his scanty stock of 
materials with an abundance of suppositions and inferences, and quietly 
representing his archbishops as having actually done all that he supposes 
they might or ought to have done. Many of these inferences we hold to 
be quite untenable, but for the reason we have given, we let them pass. 
But beside these, a critic in the ‘‘ Guardian”” has collected a number of 
instances of confusion of persons and places, of errors of date, and even 
of translation of documents, several of which appear to be “ more ingenious 
than true,” that reflect rather strongly on the care that has been bestowed 
on the preparation of the work, and shew that there is ample room for 
amendment and “ rectification” in a second edition. 

But even as a mere series of readings in biography, the book has one 
very grave fault to us in its unsympathetic tone. All its characters and its 
incidents belong of necessity to the remote past, but they are all treated 
from an intensely modern and practical point of view, and thus receive 
scant reverence and rather hard measure. We conceive that it is quite 
possible to be duly sensible of and thankful for our own superior ad- 
vantages, without perpetually indulging a desire to make our forefathers 
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either odious or ridiculous, or both. Yet, whatever may be intended, such 
is the unpleasant impression left on the mind from the half scornful, half. 
pitying tone in which men once reverenced are spoken of, which makes the 
profession of “charitable respect” (p. 39) read like mockery. Avgustine 
and his colleagues are estimated at a very low rate. The chief is guilty of 
“a tendency to pomp and vain glory,” he acts “ without judgment or 
temper,” he is “ narrow-minded and sectarian,” and his ‘‘ general honesty” 
is somewhat grudgingly admitted. Laurentius is either a positive fool, 
who “imagined he had received the castigation he deserved,” or he is 
guilty of “an imposture and a lie.” Paulinus “ avails himself of an excuse 
for leaving his flock” when it was dangerous to remain with them; indeed, 
“none of the Italian missionaries were ambitious of martyrdom ;” and so 
inferior were they (apparently) in mental culture to the British bishops, 
that “they were utterly unable to perceive the real point at issue” between 
their respective Churches—an assertion worthy of these days of historical 
paradox, when Henry VIII. is a model monarch and man, and Cardinal 
Pole a bloodthirsty persecutor. Some of the points at issue are compen- 
diously stated to have been “things as insignificant as the observance of 
a festival and an arrangement of the hair,’ and accordingly “ when Wilfrid 
left the Celtic party for the Italian, the first thing he did was to submit 
his head to the scissors of a Roman barber.” (p. 15.) We own to a strong 
dislike to such epigrammatic statements, as too often unfair to somebody, 
though a kind of triumph for the writer; the fact, it is true, is drawn from 
Heddius (De Vita S. Wilfridi, in Gale), but the difference in the manner 
of telling is not in favour of the modern. So with numberless other mat- 
ters, which are represented in a way that we venture to think never oc- 
curred to the parties themselves. 

We might extend these remarks to greater length, but we have already 
said enough to shew that we are greatly disappointed with this work, as 
one that by no means fulfils its assumed office of a history of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. Still there are many passages which if we had space we 
should like to quote, as giving information which being drawn from 
neglected sources possesses a certain charm of novelty. A specimen or 
two, however, is all that we can find room for. 

Let us first take a condensed picture of an Anglo-Saxon “ double 
monastery :””— 

“ Augustine entered Canterbury surrounded by monks as well as by clergy, and 
when he laid the foundation of that monastery, which was afterwards called by his 
own name, it was designed for a missionary college: a purpose to which modern piety 
has once more consecrated its site. Under the successors of Augustine, and in those 
parts of the country already occupied by the Celtic Church, the monasteries had very 
much of the character and appearance of Moravian establishments, or rather of those 
stations established in Africa by the Bishop of Cape Town. The institution was a lay 


institution connected with the Church, resembling in this respect the colleges of our 
Universities, and although some of the monks had already been ordained, they formed 
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the exception rather than the rule. The resemblance to our modern colleges became 
the greater, when the country being converted and the Church established, Archbishop 
Theodorus converted the monasteries into seats of learning. . .. . 

“The thane or nobleman desirous of enjoying the comforts of a rural retreat, where 
he might devote himself to prayer and study, was obliged to surround himself for the 
mere purpose of self-preservation, with retainers and attendants. But if those attend- 
ants had been taken indiscriminately from his former followers and comrades, his place 
of residence.would have been changed but not his mode of life. He consequently sur- 
rounded himself with persons of congenial spirit and temper; he drew up the rules 
which he thought necessary for the government of his household, subjecting them 
probably to the inspection of the bishop, and constituted himself the president or 
abbot. He does not appear to have considered constant residence at his monastery 
necessary: he still engaged in the affairs of the world, and resorted to his monastery 
as an occasional retreat. But the king's privileges and immunities were granted to 
these institutions, which eventually led to their corruption. 

“ Ladies of rank pursued a similar course A church was accordingly erected ; 
and to serve the church, as well as to instruct the people, clergy and monks were 
required: they lived together, they became Ccenobites; and so a monastery was 
formed ;—the convents both for the men and for the women being under the direction 
and government of the lady of the manor, who constituted herself the abbess*. We 
have authority for saying that some of these establishments answered the purposes for 
which they were instituted, and were for a time the abodes of virtue and religion; 
but it is easy to foresee how liable they were to abuse and corruption in a rude age, as 
soon as the first fervours of enthusiastic piety subsided; and although the corruptions 
of these lay monasteries were, in all probability, exaggerated by zealous reformers, 
who were intent upon converting all monasteries into ecclesiastical institutions, there 
can be no doubt that the corruptions were at one period very great. 

“Tt is from the accusers of these establishments that we gain some information as 
to the conduct of their inmates. The monastic dress was not generally adopted. In 
some monasteries the abbot might be seen in the same attire as other men of his own 
station in society, with his mantle of blue cloth, faced with crimson silk, and orna- 
mented with stripes or vermicular figures4. We find them addicted to war, to hunting, 
to hawking, to games of chance, to the company of minstrels and jesters. In some of 
the nunneries also the lady abbess would appear in a scarlet tunic, with full skirts and 
wide sleeves and hood, over an under-vest of fine linen of a violet colour. Her face 
was painted with stibium, her hair was curled with irons over the forehead and 
temples; ornaments of gold encircled the neck, bracelets were seen on her arms, and 
rings with precious stones on her fingers, the nails of which were paired to a point, to 
resemble the talons of a falcon. The shoes were of red leather®. In the stricter con- 
vents, a more sober dress was adopted; but this was the dress of the ladies of fashion, 
the ‘flammez puellx,’ as they were called by Lullus‘; and such we are informed some 
of the abbesses remained. These vanities, on the part of both men and women, imply 
the existence of much social intercourse, and Alcuin complains of ‘ secret junketings and 
furtive compotations ;’ while the nuns were forbidden to write or send amatory verses, 





¢ “The celebrated monastery at Whitby was a double monastery, over which 
St. Hilda presided. Lingard informs us that the system of the dou'le monasteries 
was introduced from France, (Antiq. of Anglo-Saxon Church, i. 196); and besides 
Whitby, he mentions Barking, Coldingham, Ely, Wenlock, Repandun and Wimborne. 

4 «Ep. S. Bonif. ev.: ed. Serar, p. 149. 

* “Aldhelin, De Laud. Virg. 307, 364. 

‘ “Lullus, Ep. inter Bouifaciauas, xlv. p. 63; quoted by Lingard, Hist. Ang.-Sax. 
Church, i. 210: ed. 1858.” 
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and abbesses were warned that there should not be any dark corners in their houses, 
as advantage was taken of them for mischief. Many indeed are the indignant re- 
monstrances of Bede and Alcuin on the subject; and it is impossible to understand the 
object and proceedings of many among our Anglo-Saxon archbishops, or the canons 
passed in their synods, unless we have some idea of the state of the monastic establish- 
ments, for the reform of which means were early taken, if not always wise, yet 
generally well intended.”—(pp. 30—44.) 


Next comes a view of education in the eighth century :— 


“ As Tatwine [ Archbishop, 731—734] is the first of the great scholars who by their 
talents reflected cr:dit upon their teachers at St. Augustine’s, this seems to be the 
proper place to advert to the system of education which Theodorus introduced into 
this couutry, and which, in principle, is substantially the same as that which now 
prevails. 

“There was certainly a blending of the professorial and tutorial systems.... But 
the proficiency of the scholars was tested, not only by an occasional examination, but 
by a constant course of questioning and cross-questioning, as connected with each les- 
son. The instruction was catechetical. Of the mode of conducting these examinations 
seme examples exist, and the questions put to the pupils of the arithmetic class are 
very similar to those with which the masters and scholars of National schools are fa- 
miliar as emanating from Her Majesty’s Inspectors. For example: ‘The swallow 
once invited the snail to dinner; he lived just one league from the spot, and the snail 
travelled at the rate of only one inch a day: how long would it be before he dined ?” 
Again: ‘Three men and their three wives came together to a river-side, where they 
found one boat, which was capable of carrying over only two persons at once ; all the 
men were jealous of each other: how must they contrive so that no one of them 
should be left alone in company with his companion’s wife?’ Another is as follows: 
* An old man met a child,—‘ Good day, my son,” says he, “ may you live as long as 
you have liv. d and as much more, and thrice as much as all this; and if God give you 
one year in addition to the others, you will be a century old:” what was the 
lad’s age  ?? 

“ Aldhelm, the great scholar of the age, to whom we have already referred, com- 
plains of the difficulties he encountered in the arithmetic school; and we shall easily 
sympathize with him if we bear in mind that the Arabic figures were not introduced 
before the teuth century, when they were received from the Mahometans in Spain. 
A kind of manual arithmetic was at this time encouraged : the numbers from 1 to 100 
were expressed by the fingers of the left hand; from 100 to 10,000 by those of the 
right: from 10,000 to 100,000 by varying the position of the left; and from 
100,000 to 1,000,000 by varying the position of the right hand ‘.” 

“We learn from Aldhelm that there was a class for geometry, but as Euclid did 
not make his appearance in England before the reign of King Athelstan, we may con- 
clude that, at the period now under consideration, the geometry referred to had rela- 
tion not to pure and abstract science, but simply to mensuration.”—(pp. 195—197.) 


Our last citation will strongly exhibit the very “ modern” tone of the 
work—the picture may be true, but it will be seen that a touch has been 
thrown in here and there for effect :— 





& “ Pertz, i. 93. Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, c. 14. 

h “These are taken from a manuscript in the British Museum, which is certainly 
not of later date than the tenth century, by Mr. Wright, Introduct. Biog. Brit. Lit. 
i. 74. To Wright, Turner, Wanley, Lingard, and to Bede, Alcuin, and Boniface, the 
reader is referred generally for the statements made in this chapter. 

i “ Bede, De Indigitatione, Opp. i. 165.” 

3 
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“Nothelm was born in London, and is supposed, though without authority, to have 
been educated at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury What were the amusements of the 
less studious among the undergraduates of Canterbury, I am not prepared to say ; but 
although the north of England even then took the lead, if not in fox-lunting, at least 
in following the harriers, we have no reason to suppose that the students of Canter- 
bury were far behind them. Writing to the monks of Wearmouth, Alcuin obliquely 
accuses them, as William of Malmesbury expresses it, of having done the very thing 
which he exhorts them not to do: ‘Let the youths be accustomed to attend the 
praises of our heavenly King; not to dig up the burrows of foxes, or to pursue the 
winding mazes of hares *,’ 

“ We possess, at the same time, a record of the practice of the students of Canter. 
bury in punning, which is the more valuable as it shews the estimation in which 
young Nothelm was held. It was remarked how well his name accorded with his 
character: ‘ Dicitur enim Nothelmus, quasi notus almus '.’ 

“He conciliated to himself the patronage of Albinus the abbot, a friend of the Vene- 
rable Bede; and in Northbold, who succeeded Albinus, he found a congenial com- 
panion. It was not to the highest branches of scholarship that Nothelm applied 
himself, although in the transcription of ancient manuscripts, judgment in the selec- 
tion of them was required, as well as artistic skill. The increase of learning occasioned, 
of course, a demand for books, and so indefatigable were the scribes of England, that our 
libraries soon became the most famous in western Europe™. The attention of a scribe 
was not directed exclusively to calligraphy: the illuminations which may be seen in manu- 
scripts, from the eighth century to the eleventh, display both the mind and the art of a 
painter. These Anglo-Saxon manuscripts are remarkable for the bold character of the 
writing, and the richness of the illuminations, of which the chief features are extreme 
intricacy of pattern, and interlacings of knots in a diagonal or square form ; sometimes 
interwoven with animals, and terminating in heads of serpents or birds. So highly 
esteemed was this branch of learning and art in combination, that the attention of men 
of science was directed to the method of preparing gold for the gold writing, and we 
possess more than one of their receipts. For example: ‘File gold very finely, put it 
in a mortar, and add the sharpest vinegar; rub it till it becomes black, and then pour 
it out; put to it some salt or nitre, and so it will dissolve; so you may write with it, 
and thus all the metals may be dissolved.’ Another method of ancient chrysography 
was this: ‘ Melt some lead, and frequently immerge it in cold water: melt gold and 
pour that also into the same water, and it will become brittle; then rub the gold 
filings carefully with quicksilver, and purge it while it is liquid, Before you write, 
dip the pen in liquid alum, which is best purified by salt and vinegar.’ Another 
method was this: ‘Take thin plates of gold and silver, rub them in a mortar with 
Greek salt or nitre till it disappears; pour on water, and repeat it; then add salt, and 
so work it even when the gold remains; add a moderate portion of the flowers of 
copper and bullock’s gall; rub them together and write and burnish the letters ®.”— 
(pp. 206—209.) 

After this picture of the “‘ undergrads” a thousand years ago, it will be 
no surprise to the reader to learn that Dr. Hook speaks of “a reporter” 
having attended at the Council at Whitby, and that Archbishop Siric, 


when he visited Rome, “ lunched with the Pope.” 


* “William of Malmesbury, Gesta Reg., lib. i. 70. 
' «Elmham, p. 312. 
™ “Alcuin’s catalogue of the library at York, established by the munificence of 
Aelbert, has been already given in the life of Theodorus. 
" “These prescriptions are translated by Turner, from Muratori, ii. pp. 375—383, 
There are other methods in Muratori, by which even marble and glass may be gilt,” 
Gent. Maa. Vox. CCXI. B 








THE DRAGON OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Mosr of the great nations of antiquity had a tradition of the dragon. 
The dragon of the Latins is thus described by Virgil :— 


* At gemini lapsu delubra ad summa dracones 
Effugiunt, seveque petunt Tritonidis arcem ; 
Sub pedibusque dew, clypeique sub orbe teguntur.” 
Aineidos, lib. ii. 225. 

_ It is to be observed that these dragons had wings, and could fly to some 
height. 
- The Greek dragon resembles the Latin. The garden of the Hesperides 
was guarded by a dragon, and the locality of these gardens is referred to 
Mount Atlas, in Africa. Hercules killed the dragon and carried off the 
golden apples,—which would now be called, in these unpoetic days, 
Tangerine oranges. 
- In one of the Greek traditions, usually referred to a period about thirteen 
centuries before Christ, Medea is described as having killed her two children 
in the presence of their father, and when Jason attempted to punish the 
barbarity of the mother, she fled through the air upon a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons. 

Another part of the same legend is, that Jason was to attack a monstrous 
dragon that watched, night and day, at the foot of a tree on which the 
golden fleece was suspended: but, by the power of herbs, Jason lulled the 
vigilance of the dragon, and obtained the golden fleece. The locality here 
is the eastern coast of the Black Sea. 

The story of Cadmus also contains a dragon. He landed in Beeotia, and 
sent his companions to fetch water from a neighbouring grove. The waters 
were sacred to Mars, and guarded by a dragon, who devoured all the 
attendants of the Pheenician. Cadmus, tired of their delay, went to the place, 
and saw the monster still feeding on their flesh. He attacked the dragon, 
and overcame it by the assistance of Minerva. The story goes on to say 
that he afterwards sowed the teeth of the dragon in a plain, upon which 
armed men suddenly rose up from the ground. He threw a stone in the 
midst of them and they instantly turned their arms one against another, till 
all perished except five, who assisted him in building his city. Cadmus is 
said to have lived about fifteen centuries before Christ. 

A continuation of this Greek tradition is, that an oracle had commanded 
the Thebans to sacrifice one of the descendants of those who sprang from 
the dragon’s teeth. Mencceus, a Theban, offered himself as a human 
sacrifice to the ghosts of the dead, and destroyed his own life, near the cave 
where the dragon of Mars had formerly resided. 

The last of the great pagan nations has also its tradition of the dragon, 
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and among their inimitable pottery the Chinese have the dragon china, 
which is scattered abundantly over England. We have usually seen the 
dragon depicted on this china as a lizard without wings,—indeed, we never 
saw it otherwise ; but the Chinese are scrupulously accurate in the de- 
lineation of natural objects, and that their dragon should have lost his 
wings is a proof that their earliest delineations were not made from the 
living animal, but that the creature was extinct in China when the Chinese, 
began to represent it. Still, the Chinese insist upon a dragon, and when 
the emperor died, a few years ago, an edict was issued announcing that the 
emperor had ascended to heaven mounted upon a fiery dragon. 

Even in the science of medicine the dragon is remembered, and we can 
go into any chemist’s shop and purchase gum tragacanth, or dragon’s blood. 

Last of all, the geologists have dug up the bones of the dragon, and put 
them together, They find that the Greeks were more accurate than the 
Chinese, because the Greek dragon had wings. They also find that there 
were many species of the animal, from a monster with an expanse of wing 
stretching eighteen feet from tip to tip, down to a little animal no larger 
than acurlew. These bones are found in the oolitic formations, and so on; 
upwards. The geologists find that the wings were covered, not with 
feathers, but with scales, and that the eyes of the animal were large, as if 
to enable it to fly by night. Two models of these dragons, or pterodactyles, 
are perched upon a rock at the Crystal Palace. 

One of the earliest works of men was the subdivision of celestial space 
into constellations, and this is alluded to in the Book of Job, who mentions 
the constellation Orion. Among these constellations we find a dragon, and 
the writers of the Old Testament constantly allude to the existence of 
dragons as if they had seen them. Job himself says, “I am brother to 
dragons and a companion to owls,” and this more than 2,000 years before 
Christ. Some 1,400 years later, Isaiah uses the expression, ‘“‘ The dragons 
and owls shall honour me ;” and the Prophet Jeremiah not only assumes 
the existence of dragons in his own days but affirms that they shall not 
become extinct for some centuries to come when he foretels that Babylon 
shall be a dwelling for dragons. But the passage in Micah is most curious, 
where he describes the cry of the dragon,—* I will make a wailing, like 
the dragons ;” such a cry as a nocturnal and solitary animal might well be 
supposed to utter. 

As many countries became more populous, the solitary and predatory 
dragon disappeared before the advance of an increased population, and, like 
the eagle, retired into places more and more remote from men, 

Pliny, writing in the first century, describes Babylon as lying utterly 
desolate. It then became the abode of dragons, and they are mentioned 
as still existing by one of the pagan writers, though he does not speak of 
them in Chaldza, but in Mount Atlas, 

At a period usually referred to the thirteenth century before Christ, we 
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have found Hercules attacking the dragon of the Hesperides on Mount Atlas. 
Fourteen centuries later, Solinus, a Roman writer who lived at the end of 
the first century, describes the elephants that abounded in those mountains 
in his time, and he finds that they are frequently attacked by dragons. 
These are his words :— 

“ Inter hos et dracones jugis discordia: denique insidie hoc astu preparantur: ser- 
pentes propter semitas delitescunt, per quas elephanti assuetis callibus evagantur : 
atque ita, pretermissis prioribus, postremos adoriuntur, ne, qui antecesserint, queant 
“ultimis] opitulari: ac primum pedes nodis illigant, ut laqueatis cruribus impediant 
gradiendi facultatem: nam elephanti, nisi preventi hac spirarum mora, vel arboribus 
se vel saxis applicant, ut pondere nitabundo attritos necent angues. Dimicationis pre- 
cipua causa est, quod elephantis, ut aiunt, frigidior inest sanguis, et ob id & draconibus 
avidissimé torrente captantur estu: quamobrem nunquam invadant nisi potu gravatos, 
ut, venis propensius irrigatis majorem sumant de oppressis satietatem: nec aliud majus 
quam oculos petunt, quos solos inexpugnabiles sciunt: vel interiora aurium, quod is 
tantum locus defendi non potest proboscide. Itaque cum ebiberint sanguinem, dum 
ruunt bellue, dracones obruuntur.”—(Cap. 28.) 

In this description the most notable points are, that the dragon attacks the 
elephant for the sake of sucking its blood; and that it makes its attack 
upon those vulnerable places, the eyes and the ears. 

It is interesting to observe how closely the heathen traditions, the 
discoveries of the geologists, and the sacred writers, agree in describing 
the animal. It was amphibious, it preyed alike on fish and on other ani- 
mals, and it was, as the learned Cruden described, a dangerous creature, 
mischievous, deadly, and wild. 

The tradition so carefully cherished in England, of St. George and the 
Dragon, as well as the similar traditions of Germany, appear to refer to 
isolated animals, driven by the hostility of increasing multitudes of men to 
solitary places where they could still find water, and gradually destroyed 
by horsemen covered with armour, who assailed them with the spear. It 
is to be hoped that the representations of these animals on the British 
coinage will, in future, be more accurate than those on some of the 
sovereigns and crown-pieces at present in circulation. The real ptero- 
dactyle was a much more formidable animal than the imaginary dragon 
on the coinage. 
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ANTIQUE GEMS:*. 


Ancrent Gems, beyond all controversy, constitute the mos¢ difficult 
class of ancient monuments. In a department of the Fine Arts which is 
confessedly beset with difficulty—the whole domain, we mean, of Ancient 
Art,—Fictile Vases probably present fewest difficulties: next comes Sculp- 
ture. More difficult, by far, are Coins: most difficult of all, as we began 
by saying, beyond a question, are antique Gems. We have scarcely met 
with six individuals, in the space of five-and-twenty years, who were so 
much as entitled to have any real opinion upon the subject; and the 
modesty with which these persons invariably expressed themselves, has 
struck us not a little. It may not be amiss to explain what has thus been 
offered on a subject which, by the generality of mankind, is certainly 
scarcely understood at all. 

It requires no taste or judgment whatever, and certainly very little know- 
ledge, to enable a man to classify a collection of engraved stones. Some 
are of cornelian,—some of onyx,—some of chalcedony. Some again re- 
present a Greek subject,—some are Roman,—some are Gnostic gems,— 
while a few engraved stones are Christian. Then, there are questions arising 
out of the material, which often form a favourite exercise of ingenuity, and 
afford room for the semblance of much learned research; while some men 
will discuss the hardness of gems, the method of engraving them, and their 
probable origin, with a confidence of asseveration, and minuteness of detail, 
which shall be altogether imposing. 

But even this inferior department of inquiry is as yet very little under- 
stood. The names by which the ancients designated gems,—(like the 
names they used to denote colours,)—have not, by any means, been accu- 
rately ascertained. In truth the history of Gems has yet to be written; 
and the history will only be successfully undertaken by one who unites to 
considerable learning, a vast experience, and,—that rarest of possessions,— 
a sound antiquarian judgment. 

And yet, it cannot be too emphatically stated, or too clearly borne in 
mind, that points like these are the mere outworks,—the merest husk and 
shell of the questions which engraved gems suggest to antiquarian eyes. 
First,—Is the gem antique? A confident answer in the affirmative not one 
man in a thousand is ever capable of returning. But only let the work be 
fine and the artist clever, and who knows not that there are not perhaps three 
men in London whose very opinion on the subject is worth a pin? The 





* “Antique Gems: their Origin, Uses, and Value, as Interpreters of Ancient His- 
tory, and as Illustrative of Ancient Art: with Hints to Gem Collectors. By the 
Rev. C. W. King, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge.” 8vo., 498 pp. 
(London: Murray. 1860.) 
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stone is ancient, no doubt. That the style of the work is very like that of 
an ancient gem, all can see. But is the work ancient ?...In short, the case 
may be thus stated: An engraved antique gem of real merit, is at once one 
of the rarest and most precious objects in the world. On the other hand, 
modern imitations of fine works abound ; and antique stones of coarse work- 
manship are so common that they may be bought by handfuls. In other 
words, bad things are plentiful, and worthless. A gem of real merit falls 
to a collector’s share only a few times in the course of a life. 

Next, when it has been ascertained that a fine gem is really antique,— 
(which only corresponds with ascertaining that a good picture is ancient 
and not modern),—the questions which arise are such as the following. 
First,— What is its precise age? is it older than the time of Pericles, for 
example, or later ?— Next, Zo what country does it belong? Is it of Greek 
or of Asiatic work, for instance ?—Then, What degree of merit does it 
possess? For (what need to say it?) the degrees of merit are as various 
in gems as in pictures. — Lastly, What does it mean, and what does it 
teach ?...The present Reviewer believes that there are not, in all Europe, 
Jive persons who are competent to answer the foregoing questions. He 
supposes however that there may be five hundred who could speak ingeni- 
ously and well on one or more of the heads indicated ; while there are tens 
of thousands who could write on the subject after the fashion of Mr. King. 

And yet, this writer has rendered useful service in many respects: not least, 
in directing attention to a class of objects which are of consummate interest. 
He divides his work into Four Sections; which are respectively entitled 
“ Materials,’”—* Art,”—* Subjects,”—‘t Mystic Virtues.” Extending to 
upwards of 500 pages, his book will readily be believed to contain a vast 
amount of curious and interesting information. We subjoin an extract. 
Mr. King is speaking of the Diamond :— 

“ Pliny goes on to repeat the jeweller’s fiction as to the infrangibility of the Diamond, 
a thing still believed in by most people, who cannot separate the ideas of hardness and 
of resistance to violence, and who do not choose to try so costly an experiment on any 
Diamond in their own possession. But in reality, from the fact of this gem being com- 
posed of thin layers deposited over each other parallel to the original face of the crys- 
tal, it can easily be split by a small blow in the direction of these lamine. This pro- 
perty may be exemplified by the following story. The London jeweller intrusted with 
the re-cutting of the Koh-i-noor was displaying his finished work to a wealthy patron, 
who accidentally let the slippery and weighty gem slip through his fingers and fall on 
the ground. The jeweller was on the point of fainting with alarm; and, on recovering 
himself, reduced the other to the same state by informing him, that, had the stone 
struck the floor at a particular angle, it would have infallibly split in two, and been 
irreparably ruined. 

“ A few particulars about this famous diamond will not be out of place here. Ta- 
vernier saw it two centuries ago in the treasury of the Great Mogul, not many years 
after its discovery. Its weight in the rough, of above 800 carats (according to report), 
had been reduced to 284 by the bungling Italian lapidary who had brought it to the 
ugly and unskilful form in which it appeared when brought to this country. This was 
a rude hemisphere facetted all over, apparently intended for the rose shape. The re- 
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cutting in London was effected by the means of a small steam-engine, under the super- 
intendence of two artists brought expressly from Holland, where alone the business is 
kept up. This operation cost 8,000/., and has brought the stone to the form of a perfect 
brilliant, with a wonderful augmentation of its beauty and lustre, though with a reduc- 
tion of the weight to 180 carats. Even now, it remains one of the largest diamonds 
in Europe,—Halphen’s Star of the South weighing 244 carats; the great Russian, 193 ; 
the Pitt, or Regent of France, 136; the Austrian, a yellow stone, 139; and Hope’s 
blue diamond, the most beautiful, though least valuable of all, 177.”—(pp. 67—69.) 


In passages like the foregoing, Mr. King’s book abounds. He has an 
interesting article on the ‘“‘ Gems of the Apocalypse” (p. 428); and what 
he offers concerning the ‘ High-priest’s breast-plate,” (p. 134), though 
not very instructive, is at least suggestive. All this kind of thing, how- 
ever, it will be readily perceived, is not in the highest style. The remarks 
are those of an intelligent man who has made gems his hobby for a few 
years, and has amused himself by collecting whatever came to hand con- 
cerning them. We meet with no traces of real acquaintance with the 
subject. Here and there a stray remark is appended in a note, of the 
right stamp: but it is sewed on,—a mere purple patch. We think we 
can even recognize the learned antiquarian lips, at the British Museum, 
from which Mr. King obtained the following remark :— 

“This guilloche border is often found enclosing the types upon the large flat 
didrachms of certain coins of Magna Grecia, as Metapontum, and Sybaris. The figure 
of the bull-headed river god, the Achelous, on the former coins, and the long-horned 
ox, upon the latter, are executed in a flat stiff manner, but bighly finished, and very 
similar to the work on many of the gems, with which there can be no doubt they were 
coeval.... As the city of Sybaris was utterly destroyed B.o. 510, and never restored, 
all the extant coins must have been issued during the two centuries before that date, 
and hence we can form a notion as to the actual epoch of the intagli corresponding 
with these in style and workmanship.”—(p. 195.) 

O si sic omnia!—But instead, whenever the learned Author gets on 
antiquarian ground he trips, and shews that he is a stranger. Thus he 
thinks he has seen a Cornelian intaglio of the Good Shepherd standing 
between two tigers! This however we should excuse; for Christian 
antiquities are clearly not his forte. But we are altogether unable to ex- 
cuse the tasteless representations of ancient gems in which this sumptuous 
volume abounds; and which, if they were faithful representations of the 
antique, would be enough to make the whole subject ridiculous, and to 
bring it into deserved contempt. Who would,—who could admire,—such 
unlovely productions as are to be found at pp. 16, 27, 37, 38, 96, 113, &c., 
&c.? Mr. King seems to have no real antiquarian acquaintance with 
antiquity. He never speaks of real Art as if he understood it; or rather 
he does not write as if he were critically acquainted with it a¢ all. 

We have no wish to bring Religious questions into such discussions as 
the present ; but we hesitate not to avow that we are offended whenever 
the Reverend Author of these pages makes a remark which brings him on 
Religious ground. We conclude our notice of a volume which deserves 
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to be popular, and what is well worthy of inspection, notwithstanding the 
slender acquaintance of its author with the Scientific part of the subject 
on which it treats,—with a short but suggestive extract :— 

“In St. John’s vision of the New Jerusalem, the walls of the City are built out of 
twelve courses of precious stones. These are not arranged in the order of the gems in 
the High Priest’s breastplate, as one would have naturally expected from so truly 
Hebrew a writer; but according to their various shades of colour. ... This minute 
acquaintance with the nicest shades of colour of the precious stones will strike the 
reader with the greater force if he should endeavour to arrange from memory, and by 
the aid of his own casual knowledge, twelve gems, or even a smaller number, according 
to their respective tints. He will find his attempts result in error, unless he bas had 
a long and practical acquaintance with the subject. This image however of the Holy 
City, built of precious stones, is not original; as it is found in the prayer of Tobias, 
(certainly a much older composition than the Apocalypse, whatever may be its date.) 
In our version, it stands thus:—‘ Jerusalem shall be built of emeralds, sapphire, and 
all precious stones; her walls, and towers, and battlements, of most fine gold. ... The 
streets of Jerusalem shall be paved with carbuncle, beryl, and stones of Ophir.’”— 
(pp. 428-9.) 

We are very sorry to have to differ so completely from any writer as we 
are compelled, on this occasion, to differ from Mr. King. For first, in our 
copy of the Revelation of St. John, we do not find it so much as hinted that 
“the walls of the city are built out of twelve courses of precious stones.” 
We read (in Rev. xxi. 19,) that “ the foundations” were thus garnished ; 
and that “ the first foundation was jasper ;” &c. &c. &c. For this truly was 
Tih rods OepeXiovs Exoveay méduwv, (Heb. xi. 10),—** the City which hath the 
foundations,” —(‘ those wellknown foundations !”)—for which Abraham 
“looked.”—And next, why the foundations of the New Jerusalem should 
be “arranged in the order of the gems in the High Priest’s breastplate,” . 
we are at a loss to discover. Still less do we see what the “ truly Hebrew” 
propensities of the writer have to do with the subject. 

As for the “originality” of the Blessed Evangelist St. John, we care 
not to vindicate it. Mr. King ought to know that a work of Inspiration is 
not to be spoken of as if it were an ordinary human performance. The 
Hoty Guost it is who originated a/J the Inspired Scriptures. Mr. King 
ought further at least to have read his Bible with sufficient attention to be 
aware that the following far more apposite words are to be found in the 
prophet Isaiah :—“I will lay thy stones with fair colours, and lay thy 
foundations with sapphires. And I will make thy windows of agate, and 
thy gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleasant stones.” (Is. liv. 
11, 12.) Now, while those words so exactly in point stand in the pro- 
phetic Canon, to suppose that St. John had recourse to a somewhat diverse 
passage in an Apocryphal book, is as utterly unworthy of a man of educa- 
tion, as it is thoroughly discreditable in a divine. But let us hear Mr. 
King out :— 

“St.John frequently alludes elsewhere to the colours of gems in a very technical 
manner. ‘He that sat on the great throne,’ was like the jaspis, and the sardius, and 
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crowned by a rainbow like the smaragdus: and the light of the city is like a very 
precious stone, a jaspis crystallized; that is, the green of the jasper, brilliant and 
transparent as crystal, by which he probably means to express the true emerald. Such 
allusions, such exact knowledge of points only to be acquired by persons dealing in 
such articles, or otherwise obliged to acquire a technical knowledge of them, could not 
have been found in a Galilean fisherman; unless we choose to cut the knot with the 
sword of verbal Inspiration. Here then may be another argument in support of the 
opinion that St. John the Evangelist and St. John Theologus were two different per- 
sons.” —(p. 430.) 

Is it credible that the Fellow of a College, in Holy Orders, can thus 
write? Is “the sword of verbal Inspiration,” then required, wherever we 
find an Apostle displaying a greater degree of knowledge than he can be 
thought to have naturally enjoyed? And if it be required, is it to be 
thought so monstrous an alternative, that, rather than resort to it, we must 
turn one man into two,—in defiance of Reason, and of Testimony?... 
What else does Mr. King say but this :—that if the evidence that St. John 
enjoyed a Divine help shall be altogether overwhelming ; rather than admit 
that he was Inspired, he is prepared to resort to the most violent hypo- 
thesis? Mr. King, at all events, is willing to invent an hitherto unheard-of 
individual; to father upon him the Book of Revelation; and to assume 
that he was “a dealer” in precious stones; or had been “ otherwise obliged 
to acquire a technical knowledge of them :’—rather than accept the belief 
of the Church universal that “St. John the Divine,’”? who wrote the Apo- 
calypse, was also the inspired author of the fourth Gospel; and conceive it 
possible that he was Divinely guided as to the precise order in which he 
should enumerate the twelve stones which make the foundations of the 
Heavenly Jerusalem ! 

We could wish however that Mr. King would have kept to his proper 
subject, and not gone out of his way to assail Inspiration. So long as he 
keeps to the history and nature of gems, he writes interestingly and well ; 
and we have to thank him for a readable and beautiful book on one of the 
most attractive, but at the same time most neglected departments of the 
Fine Arts. 





THE HANDBOOK OF ROMAN NUMISMATICS*. 


No branch of archeology is more important than the study of ancient 
coins; it affords a wide scope to the historian, from the vast amount 
of valuable facts presented in the curt but significant legends abounding 
in an almost endless variety upon the enormous number of Greek and 
Roman coins which have come down to us uninjured by the wear and tear 
of ages. Numismatics, more perhaps than any other science of an anti- 
quarian character, is encouraging to its advocates in being free from those 
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doubts and uncertainties which usually perplex and dishearten the labourers 
in the wilder fields of primeval archeology. It has a literature of its own, 
sure and intelligible, unblemished by ignorant transcribers and knavish 
interpolators. Unlike inscriptions upon stone, the legends of coins are 
seldom so injured by time as to be rendered incapable of being read and 
understood ; and their wonderful applicability to historical purposes places 
these metallic gems infinitely above the more costly intaglios and cameos 
which, in comparison, sink into the ranks of these elegant collections 
which the luxurious wealthy get together without the necessity of much 
study or knowledge of any kind. Collecting and understanding ancient 
coins require a far higher cultivation of intellect than is needed in most 
departments of archeology ; and it may be a matter of question whether 
the education and classical acquirements demanded of the numismatist are 
not the real cause of the neglect with which the science has been treated. 
We see no archeological societies meddling much with numismatics ; and 
so little encouragement, in recent times, was given to this department of 
antiquities by the Society of Antiquaries of London, that the Fellows 
eminent in numismatics were compelled to form a new society, as has been 
the case with the more ardent inquirers in other fields, which the earlier 
volumes of the Arch@ologia prove the parent society considered itself capable 
of investigating. The Numismatic Society thus forced to be formed, has 
shewn how much it could achieve, and, consequently, how much the parent 
body left undone. About twenty volumes have been printed by, or under 
the auspices of the Society ; and some of its leading members have pub- 
lished works of standard utility, such as the well-known ‘‘ Catalogue”’ and 
“ Manual” of Mr. Akerman; and now Mr. Madden’s “* Handbook.” 

At first view it would seem that the limits of a science based upon the 
works of man’s hands must be necessarily restricted and defined ; but it is 
not so with numismatics: as in the province of natural history, new varieties 
or new species are continually being discovered ; and these discoveries often 
render very common what previously may have been of the highest rarity. 
Mr. Madden’s work has for its main object keeping pace with the progress 
of the science, and helping the practised collector, as well as the tyro, cor- 
rectly to classify and to understand at a glance the comparative rarity (and 
consequently to form some notion of the pecuniary value) of the entire series 
of Roman coins down to the reign of Theodosius. Such a work demands 
a considerable amount of investigation among modern as well as ancient 
authorities; and it js pleasing to see that the author has well studied his 
subject, and has treated it with care and discrimination. He has intro- 
duced several criticisms on obscure and disputed legends and their inter- 
pretations, which evince study and sound judgment; and will, no doubt, 
secure the “ Handbook” a place upon the shelf of every coin collector and 
numismatist. The plates of rare and interesting coins are alone worth the 
money at which the volume is offered. 
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Mr. Ursan,—I enclose you the copy of a memorial written in 1595 
from the Bishop of St. David’s and certain others, Justices of Pembroke- 
shire, to Lord Burghleigh, upon the then state of Milford Haven. The 
insertion of it in your Magazine at the present moment will not be con- 
sidered inapplicable. 

Milford, in former times, was viewed by the English nation as a spot of 
more vital importance to the country than it appears to be at present ; 
although great efforts are at the immediate moment making to increase the 
strength of its harbour. 

It stands connected in the middle ages, in several instances, with the 
events of English history. 

King Richard the Second embarked at Milford Haven when entering 
upon his last expedition to Ireland. A French force of 12,000 men 
landed there in the reign of Henry the Fourth, and to some extent pro- 
tracted the campaign against Owen Glendowr; and Henry the Seventh 
came to Milford Haven before he concentrated his force against Richard 
the Third. 

Among the Burghleigh Papers printed by Murdin is a letter from the 
Earl of Pembroke, dated February 11, 1592, written to Queen Elizabeth 
by Her Majesty’s command, containing his opinion on the expediency and 
practicability of fortifying the harbour. The Queen’s engineers, however, 
it should seem from the ensuing memorial, were not employed in conse- 
quence of the Earl’s letter. The prospect of an intended invasion from 
the Spaniards evidently gave rise to the memorial here produced to your 
readers, H. E, 


Anthony Rudd, Bishop of St. David’s, and the Justices of Pembrokeshire, to Lord 
Burghleigh upon the then state of Milford Haven and the probable consequences. 
[MS. Lansd. 79, art. 8.] 

Rieut honorable and our singular good Lord, the bounden duty we owe to Her 
Ma, the conscience we have for safegarde of the whole Realme, and the care that 
in nature and reason wee carry of this our Countrie, have emboldened us to offer 
this Discourse unto your honour concerninge the safetie of them and us all. 

It becometh us not to feare, nor do we doubt of the wise and grave considera- 
e’on that your Lordship and the rest of the LL. of Her Ma‘ moste honorable 
Privy Counsail have had and still have, for preservation of Her Ma‘ and the 
Realme, but yett fearing your wantt of due informac’on touching the estate of 
Mylforde Haven and the parts adjoyninge. It maie please you to understande 
that the Haven it selff being neither barred to hynder entrie, nor to be embayed 
by any windes to lett yssuinge furth, is a sufficientt harborough for an infynite 
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nomber of Shipps ; which haven being once gotten by the Enemye may drawe on 
such fortification as Pembroke Towne and Castle (standing upon a mayne Rock, 
and uppon a Creeke of the Haven), and the Towne and Castle of Tynby, with 
other plaees nere unto them, as infinite nombers .of men and great expence of 
treasure will hardelie in a long tyme remove the enemy; during which tyme Her 


Ma* shall loose a fertyle countrey w“ yeldes Her Mat xiili, by yere, and more in 
revenue paide to Her Ma‘ Receever, besides all other receiptts both temperall and 
Ecclesiasticall, as Tenths and subsidies, &c. 

Also it is to be remembred that the Soyle nere the saide Haven yeldeth corne 
in such abundance as wolde suffice to maynteine a greate Army, and the seacoasts 
nere aboute it yelde greate plenty of fishe. The haven also standeth very comodi- 
ouslye to receave victualls from France, Brytania, or Spayne, all which thinges 
maie be an occasion to move the Enemye to affect that place before others. 

And also there are in Pembrockshire xviij. Castlesfof which though there be 
but two or three in reparac’on, yet are the rest places of greate strength and easily 
to be fortyfied by the Enemye; some of which are so seated naturally for strength 
as they seem ympregnable. Also there are in that Shire to be seene in sondry 
parts thereof dyverse Sconces or forts of Earth, raysed in greate height w” greate 


rampiers and dytches, to the nomber of vj. or vij, w*" in tymes past have ben places 
of strength in tyme of warrs. All w** Castles and Fortes woulde yelde greate 
advantage to the Enemyes to strengthen themselves, in such sorte that it woulde 
be an infynite chardg to remove them from thence. 

. Agayne, the same is scituate within vij. howres sayling of Waterforde & Wex- 
ford in Ireland. So.as yf the Enemye have an intene’on to invade Ireland (as by 
reporte wee have harde he hath) his harborough in this haven maie serve hym to 
greate purpose. 

Furthermore, being Lorde (as it were) of thease Seas by possessing this Haven 
what spoile he maie make along Seaverne on both sides even to Bristoll, may be 
easelie conjectured. And if he (w** God forbidd) shoulde enjoye Brytanie withall, 
our Englishe marchants can have no trade, w** will decrease Her Highnes customes 
and decay the Navy. 

If it be thought that he maie be kept from landinge, neyther the force of men 
nor furniture here will serve the turne, considering here be manie places where he 
maie easelie lande. And he maie com’ uppon us within halff a daies saylinge, (we 
having no Shipps at sea to discry hym sooner). And how then our small forces 
maie be in a readynes to wythstande hym wee refer to your Honor’s judgment. 

And if it be thought that Her Ma Navy Royall be able to conquer them being 
once in this haven (and that by them fortifyed), yt woold be founde very harde, by 
reason that uppon everie little storme (for want of the harborough or baye to 
abyde in) they shall be in great danger of wrack, and no lande forces are able to 
expell them, whereupon we humblie praie your L? to consider whether it be not 
expedientt for the withstanding of the Enemy that he obtayne not this Har- 
borough, to have a convenyentt nomber of Shipps of warr and fortifications to 
defende the same, which preparac’on, if the Enemy might perceave, Wee beleve 
verelie it woulde alter his mynde from adventuring his Navy uppon this Coaste. 

And whereas of late Mt Pawle Ivye was sentt hether to survey the Haven, and 
to consider of fitt places for fortification, what Reporte he hath made of his Opy- 
nion wee knowe not, but sure wee are that his abode aboute that service was verie 
short, and his Survey verie speedelie dispatched. So that because none of us were 
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privye to his ententte or coneeyte, Wee do yett retayne some hope that if some 
otheraman of experience were sentt downe hither to consider of all the saide Cir- 
cumstances, some such reporte would happelie be made vnto your Honor and the 
rest, as some better event might ensue for the safetie of this poore Countrie, and 
the whole Realme, than as yett, for ought we knowe hath byn determyned uppon, 
especiallie yf the partie shall have instrucc’ons to viewe the towne and Castle of 
Tynby, being a place w® maie be easelie made of exceedinge strength, and was not 
seene by M' Ivye neerer than twoe myles distaunce, for ought that we can learne. 
Thus havinge wee hope discharged the duties of true and faithfull subjects, wee 
humblie remytt yo" good Lordship and all your grave counsayles to the blessed pro- 
tection and direetion of Almighty God. Ffrom Carmerthen the eighth of Novem- 
ber 1595. , 
Yor L?* humble at Com’aundm*, 
AntH. MENEVEN. 
J. Wocun. 
Grorce OweEN. 
Am. Meyrick. 
ALBaNng STEPNETH. 
To the right honorable o* very 
good Lord the Lo. Burgh- 
leigh, Lo. Highe Treasurer 
of Englande. 





AntiquaRtAN Discovertes at St. Martin’s, Letcester. An important dis- 
covery has very recently been made, in the course of the works now being carried 
on at this spot. The workmen employed in excavating the earth on the north 
side of the Church, discovered on the site of the transeptal portion of the structure 
a stone wall running a few feet below and in a line with the palisading. On the 
top of the wall were still standing the bases of two massive Doric columns, a foot 
and a-half each in diameter. At right angles with this wall, in the unexcavated 
portion of the earth, was seen a line or streak of mortar and broken floor-tiles— 
the remains of a pavement—indicating that the interior of the original edifice was 
on the site of the present interior of St. Martin’s Church. The earth contains 
many fragments of Roman pottery, such as the necks of bottles of white ware, 
with portions of flange tiles; and the traces of Roman remains generally are un- 
equivocal and abundant. The flange tiles corroborate the fact, which the traces of 
the pavement indicate, of the interior of the Roman edifice having been where the 
present interior is ; for such tiles were used for roofing, and they probably have 
remained where they fell on the destruction of the building which they once covered. 
The two fragments of columns, standing on a strong stone wall, and the discovery 
of bones on all sides within the interior, point to the existence of a temple on the 
spot where now stands a Christian church. The two bases of columns evidently 
formed portions of a colonnade ; and from their size and the space intervening be- 
tween them, it may be presumed to have been a long colonnade. In all proba- 
bility this was continued round three sides of the building, and the area of the in- 
terior would thus be as spacious, or more so, than that of any public building now 
standing in Leicester; thus giving the idea of a stately and extensive edifice hav- 
ing sixteen or seventeen hundred years ago occupied the site of St. Martin’s 
Church. 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. 


May 16. Eaxt Srannorz, President, in the chair. 

The ballot was taken for John Edward Lee, Esq., who was declared to 
be duly elected a Fellow of the Society. 

The Eart or Cawnor exhibited, through the Director, three bone 
implements recently discovered at Inchnacavrack, near the castle of 
Cawdor. 

The Dean anp Canons or Westminster exhibited the famous Service- 
books of Nicholas Litlington, Abbot of Westminster temp. Rich. II., in 
two large folio volumes. W.H. Hart, F.S.A., communicated some re- 
marks on these volumes, calling special attention to the curious details on 
the rites to be observed at a coronation of aking. The Dean and Canons 
also exhibited a very interesting helmet, shield, and saddle from the tomb of 
Henry the Fifth, at Westminster Abbey. That these were not merely the 
furniture of a pageant would seem to be implied by the fact of the helmet 
having on the left side an extra thickness of plate, as if to resist with 
greater effect the blows which would fall most heavily on that side. This 
precaution would scarcely have been taken if the helmet had been intended 
to adorn the dead in a funeral, rather than to defend the living in a tilt. 
The lining of the shield and the fittings of the saddle presented some 
very curious details, to which the Director called attention. A resolution 
was moved by Octavius Morgan, Esq., seconded by Frederic Ouvry, Esq., 
Treasurer, and carried unanimously, instructing the Secretary to convey to 
the Dean and Canons the thanks of the Meeting for the very valuable 
exhibition made that evening to the Society, and at the same time to 
express a hope, first, that permission might be granted to the Society to 
publish such portions, if any, of the Litlington Service-book as might on 
further examination be deemed expedient, or at any rate to give an account 
of them in the pages of the Archeologia; and, secondly, that the helmet, 
&c., might be preserved from further decay by being placed under a 
glass case. 

Joun Evans, Esq., F.S.A., communicated “‘ An Account of some further 
discoveries of Flint Implements in the Drift, both on the Continent and in 
England.” This paper was listened to by a large audience with all the 
attention which the subject and the author were both of them calculated to 
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inspire ; the subject—because the question of flint implements in the drift 
is so bound up with the early history, the very cradle of our race, that 
every one is anxious to peer as far as may be into that terra incognita about 
which revelation has left us a!l but ignorant, and science has not yet made 
us wise ; the author—because Mr. Evans is, in this country, the man of all 
others who has a right to be heard upon this matter, except in those 
quarters where a careful amassing of facts and a dispassionate deduction 
of conclusions are looked upon with less favour than pretty theories and 
crude speculations built on sand. The paper will, we presume, be pub- 
lished in the Archeologia. Mr. Evans invited, meanwhile, the attention of 
antiquaries to the quarter where a search for these flint implements were 
most likely to be found, viz. the post-glacial drifts, and more particularly 
the fresh-water pleistocene drift, containing elephant remains, which occur 
in nearly all parts of England. The object may be worth bearing in mind 
during the autumnal touring of our archeologists. We ought to have 
stated that the paper was illustrated by the exhibition of a very large 
number of flint implements. 


May 30. Ocravivs Morean, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

Atan Swarmay, Esq., exhibited, through J. J. Howard, Esq., F.S.A., 
a gold coin of Lewis of Bavaria, with the double-headed eagle. 

Mayor Wii11am Coorzr Coorzr, F.S.A., presented a ring found with 
a skeleton at Toddington, Bedfordshire. 

Mr. Inetanp, by permission of Mrs. Newcomen, exhibited a very 
interesting pectoral crucifix of jet, of the twelfth century. It was found 
in 1855 at Kirkleatham-hall, Cleveland, Yorkshire. 

Joun Brent, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited three Samian-ware pans, with 
remarks, the object of which was to combat the prevalent idea that none 
of this ware was ever manufactured by the Romans in their British 
potteries, 

W. Herworrn Drxon, Esq., F.S.A., read a paper ‘“‘ On Lord Bacon’s 
Confession.” We give a brief abstract of the facts and arguments :— 


Mr. Dixon observed that though the question whether Francis Bacon, when he 
held the Great Seals, was a pure judge, is one that in some degree affects the whole 
body of our practical morality, it is right to discuss it apart from the moral in- 
fluences of sympathy and sentiment, and to try it by the severest critical and legal 
tests. If Bacon were a rogue, so much the worse for us, who trace directly back 
to him so large a share of our intellectual and moral life. But we must not snatch 
a judgment on an unfair statement of the case. We ought to try and find out, not 
what we may wish our teacher had been, but what he was. But let us not, because 
he is our benefactor, deal with him arbitrarily and illegally. Let him have justice. 
Any person accused in a court of law is assumed to be innocent until his guilt is 
proved. In weighing the proofs of guilt, a magistrate is bound to allow the accused 
the full advantages of his own good character, and of the bad character of his 
accusers. So let it be with Bacon. Above all, let us give him the full benefit of 
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any reasonable doubts which may arise as to the scope and meaning of his own ad- 
missions against himself. It must be borne in mind, that among the many circum- 
stances which render the case of Lord Bacon memorable, is the circumstance, too 
often ignored, that the sole witness against Bacon whom any judge would be free 
to hear in his court, is Bacon himself. People talk of his trial, and of his, judicial 
condemnation. But a mere reference to the journals of Parliament, or to the com- 
pendious extracts in the State Trials, will shew that he was never tried at all. There 
was an inquiry, but not a trial. No court was ever constituted, nor was any legal 
indictment ever drawn. The difference between such an inquiry as took place, and 
a proper trial under the king’s commission, is immense. The inquiry was not public. 
The witnesses were not sworn to speak the truth. Their statements were all ex 
parte. There was no cross-examination, no sifting of evidence, or inquiry into the 
characters of the deposing witnesses. The accused was not present, either in person 
or by his counsel. Not a single fact in the accusation against the Chancellor was 
legally proved. The vote of the House of Peers was, in fact, given on Bacon’s 
letter of submission and confession, and on that alone. That this vote was given, 
not‘as a judicial and extraordinary, but as a political and ordinary sentence of that 
House, is obvious from the very forms observed, which were those in daily use, 
whenever the House sat in committee. Thus it happens, that of the several facts 
alleged against Bacon by his enemies, not one underwent the usual legal tests— 
publicity, deposition on oath, and cross-examination—so as to make it admissible 
as evidence in any court. The whole case, consequently, turns upon the submission 
and confession. The House of Lords voted on it. The modern enemies of Bacon 
rest their case upon it. From Bacon’s own confession, these critics say, there can 
be no appeal. That this assertion of Lord Bacon’s enemies is wrong in its history 
and false in its law is capable of the clearest proof. The story of the Chancellor’s 
life from 1621 to 1625 is the story of an appeal from the reading which these 
enemies are pleased to put on his submission and confession—an appeal made by 
himself and by his contemporaries, as his many letters to the King, and four or five 
solemn acts of the Privy Council, suffice to shew—an appeal which had, moreover, 
a perfect success. The appeal then made broke down the sentence point by point, 
until nothing of it remained. On the 3rd of May, 1621, the House of Lords passed 
the following judgment and resolution :—“ (1) That the Lord Viscount St. Albans, 
Lord Chancellor of England, shall undergo fine and ransom of 40,0007.; (2) that 
he shall be imprisoned in the Tower during the King’s pleasure ; (3) that he shall 
for ever be incapable of any office, place or employment in the State or Common- 
wealth ; (4) that he shall never sit in Parliament nor come within the verge of the 
Court. This is the judgment and resolution of this high court.” Now, every 
clause in this resolution was appealed against, notwithstanding Bacon’s submission 
and confession, and every clause in it was subsequently set aside. No fact in his- 
tory is more certain than that the Privy Council treated this “resolution” of the 
Peers as a purely nominal sentence. No part of it was really enforced Bacon 
was released from the Tower after a few days of imprisonment. Not a penny of 
the 40,000/. was exacted from him. He was not prevented from coming within 
the verge of the Court, for he was again received by the King, and he again took 
up his old lodgings in Gray’s Inn-square. That he was not considered as incapable 
of holding any office or employment in the commonwealth is proved by the zeal 
with which Secretary Conway laboured to procure for him the place of Provost 
of Eton, and by King James’s own inclination to bestow this place upon him. 
Finally, the clause declaring that he should never again sit in Parliament was re- 
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voked, and the customary writ recalled him to the first parliament called by King 
Charles. These incontestable historical facts establish an appeal, a perfectly suc- 
cessful appeal, against the “judgment and resolution” passed by the Peers on 
Lord Bacon’s confession. So far history is clear. In whatever sense Bacon used 
the words of his submission and confession, the commonwealth took no permanent 
note of them. They passed away as a mere formal plea; as ad initio null and void. 
That the words at the head of the submission and confession were, in fact, used 
hypothetically and formally by Bacon, and not otherwise, and that they were so 
received and understood by his contemporaries, was next established by Mr. Dixon 
in a series of historical investigations. He shewed that this fact resulted from 
a comparison of Baeon’s own declaration, and from the course pursued by the 
Crown and by society. It was especially important to notice how completely the 
sense of his plea of guilty was limited by Bacon’s own statements. In his famous 
letter to the Lords, read on the 30th of April, Bacon wrote, in the form of a general 
plea of guilty :—“ Upon advised consideration of the charge, descending into my 
own conscience and calling my memory to account so far as I am able, I do plainly 
and ingenuously confess that I am guilty of corruption, and do renounce all 
defence.” 

If these words stood alone ; if the facts out of which they grew were lost to us; 
if the writer were not known to have used other words, not once, but many times, 
which control and explain them, they would weigh heavily against the man who 
used them. But Bacon wrote :—“ For the briberies and gifts wherewith I am 
charged, when the Book of Hearts shall be opened, I hope I shall not be found to 
have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved habit of taking rewards 
to pervert justice.” Again he wrote, from a sick bed, in what appeared to his phy- 
sicians as the very extremity of his life:—“I take myself to be as innocent as any 
babe born on Saint Innocents’ Day in my heart.” And again :—“ There be three 
degrees or cases, as I conceive, of gifts or rewards given to a judge. The first is— 
of bargain, contract or promise of reward pendenée lite ; and of this my heart tells 
me that I am innocent; that I had no reward in my eye or thought when I pro- 
nounced any sentence or order.” And once again :— I thank God I have clean 
hands and a clean heart.” Here we have, word for word, Protestation against Ad- 
mission. The assertion of purity was made at the same time, and to the same 
person, as the confession of corruption. It is certain, therefore, that the two were 
reconcilable in Bacon’s mind; that the fault which he admitted was not absolutely 
incompatible with the virtue which he claimed. 

Mr. Dixon entered with great minuteness into the history of the charge against 
Bacon—shewing how it arose in the enmity of Coke and the ambition of Williams ; 
how it grew in the anger of Lady Buckingham and the greed of Crawfield; how 
it took shape in the hands of the forger Churchill; and how it succeeded in the 
hands of Ley and Buckingham. He shewed by an examination of each point in 
the charge—an examination based on new and very curious discoveries—that 
Bacon was not actually, but only officially and hypothetically, to blame for the 
abuses which existed in his court. He explained the reasons which induced 
Bacon to make the technical plea of guilty. When the Lords resolved themselves 
into committee, the very first struggle between the partizans of Lady Buckingham 
and the few independent peers shewed their resolution to have their way either 
through the law or against the law. The rule of Parliament was for the Lord 
Chancellor, and, of course, for an inferior person acting in his place, to preside 
while the House was in full session; but to move, when the House went into 
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committee, to his own seat. Ley, not being a baron, ought to have dropped from 
the woolsack to a back bench while the Peers considered the Chancellor’s case, as 
a mere assistant without a voice. But the usual course of justice did not serve the 
purpose of Lady Buckingham’s friends. An active confederate, bound to their 
patroness by the ties of gratitude and the hopes of preferment, must fashion and 
control these momentous investigations: therefore, setting at naught the con- 
stitutional forms of Parliament, they proposed that Sir James Ley, contrary to all 
precedents in the like circumstances, should return to the chair and direct the 
House while they sat in committee on Bacon’s case. A few brave men protested 
against this audacious and illegal course ; but a majority of servile barons, voting 
under the immediate eyes of Buckingham and the Prince of Wales, carried the 
proposal, and Lady Buckingham’s creature resumed his seat. It was now clear 
to Bacon, and to the whole world, that his persecutors commanded a majority of 
votes, and that no consideration of legality or decency would check them in the 
use of their power until they had torn from him the Seals. Should the malady 
which had broken his health—and perhaps for a time unstrung his mind—spare 
his life, two courses were before him: he might either fling defiance at his enemies, 
brave the sentence they were able and eager to pass, and die, as Egerton died, of 
a broken heart; or he might yield the prize for which he was pursued, retire from 
public life, and reserve his remaining years for the completion of his nobler in- 
tellectual work. His own inclinations sided with the counsels pressed upon him 
by his Sovereign. In a private interview James implored him to abandon all 
defence, to submit his cause to the Peers, and trust his safety and his honour to 
the protection of the Crown. It is easy to conceive the reason which decided 
hima to obey the King. He was sick. He was surrounded by foes. His fortune, 
liberty, and life, lay at the mercy of men who had just outraged the laws of Parlia- 
ment to his disadvantage. Only the King could save him; the King would only 
save him on condition that he should avoid the scandal of a great criminal trial. 
During many years it had been the habit of the Crown in political cases to remit 
the sentences passed on technical confessions procured or imposed by itself. If 
Bacon would submit, the King undertook that his submission should be only 
a submission in name. By taking on himself a little temporary blame, he might 
entertain the hope of doing to his country an enormous good. The corruptions 
of Chancery could be reached in no other way than through the Lord Chancellor. 
Every great reform demands a victim, and he would not be the first man of 
Chancellor life, who, in the hope of gaining a vast moral result, had consented to 
take upon himself the burden of offences which were not his own. Thus, in place 
of being an act of weakness or of despair, his plea was an act of the highest 
patriotism and sacrifice. It is necessary to see, however, to what extent he 
pleaded guilty even hypothetically. The “general” plea must be taken with the 
“particulars.” Bacon, in fact, admitted the receipt of the several fees and 
presents: if the receipt of such fees and presents were held by the Peers to be 
proof of corruption, he was guilty of corruption. And that was all. He nowhere 
admitted, nowhere allowed his judges to infer that he had ever taken a fee or 
present as a bribe to pervert justice. The personal gains which the tools of Lady 
Buckingham sought from the persecution of Lord Bacon secured, the pretence 
of a charge against him was abandoned, and the sentence against him set aside. 
Everybody understood his plea of Guilty to refer to his “second degree”—guilty 
of corruption, in allowing fees to be paid into his court at irregular times: an 
offence which Finch asserted that no judge on the bench could possibly help. 
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Neither the Crown nor society treated him as a guilty man. A series of public 
acts, in which the King and Privy Council concurred, attested the belief in his 
substantial innocence. By separate and solemn acts he was freed from the 
Tower; his great fine was remitted; he was allowed to reside in London; he 
was summoned to take his seat in the House of Lords. Society reversed his 
sentence even more rapidly than the Crown. When the fight was over, and Lord 
St. Albans was politically a fallen man, no contemporary who had any knowledge 
of affairs ever dreamt of treating him as a convicted rogue. The wise and noble 
loved him and courted him more in his adversity than they had done in his days 
of grandeur. No one presumed that he had lost his virtue because he had lost 
his place. The ascetic John Selden worshipped him as the first of men. The 
more genial Ben Jonson expressed, in speaking of him after he was dead, the 
opinion of all good scholars and all honest men. “ My conceit of his person,” said 
Ben, “was never increased towards him by his place or honours; but I have and 
do reverence him for the greatness that was only proper to himself, in that he 
seemed to me ever by his work one of the greatest of men and most worthy of 
admiration that hath been in many ages. In his adversity I ever prayed that God 
would give him strength, for greatness he could not want. Neither could I con- 
dole in a word or syllable for him, as knowing no accident could do harm to 
virtue, but rather help to make it manifest.” That the King and the Privy 
Council judged and felt as the scholar and the poet judged and felt, was shewn 
by the restoration of all his rights and dignities so far as these were com- 
patible with the safety of Lady Buckingham’s creatures, and the undisturbed 
enjoyment by her lover of the Seals. That such was also the reading of 
these transactions by the most eminent of foreign ministers and travellers we 
know. The French Marquis D’Effiat, the Spanish Conde de Gondomar, ex- 
pressed for him in his fallen fortunes the most delicate affection, the most 
exalted veneration. That the Judges on the bench, that the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament, even those who, at Buckingham’s bidding, had passed 
against him that abominable sentence, concurred with the most eminent of their 
contemporaries, native and alien, in treating his plea as hypothetical and formal, 
is apparent in the failure of every attempt made to induce them to disturb his 
judicial decisions. ‘Never any decree made by him,” says Rushworth, “was 
reversed as unjust.” ‘These efforts failed, because there was no injustice to 
overthrow, because there had been no corruption on the bench. Thus, it would 
appear from the concurring testimony of contemporary facts, contemporary events, 
and contemporary opinion, that Lord Bacon was hypothetically, not actually, 
guilty of corruption. By this inference from contemporary facts, events and 
opinions, his Submission is reconcilable with his Protest, his Protest with his 
Submission. When he pleaded guilty before the House of Peers, he spoke 
officially and technically ; he spoke the permanent and personal truth when he 
said to the world, —“ I thank God I have clean hands and a clean heart !” 


June 6. Wit11aM Tire, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the chair. 

The Society opened this evening an exhibition of very choice illuminated 
munuscripts. R.R. Holmes, Esq., F.S.A., communicated on the occasion 
some remarks on the history of the art of Illumination. 


The exhibition comprising but few specimens of the very earliest MSS., Mr. 
Holmes was obliged to pass over that part of his subject very cursorily, his wish 
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being to call special attention to the specimens exhibited. From the Byzantine, 
therefore, he passed to the Irish manuscripts, to which is due the origin of an inde- 
pendent school, remarkable for the intricate interlacing of the ornamentation, which 
Mr. Holmes believed to be partly due to the prevalence in Ireland of very beautiful 
metal-work. An Irish manuscript of much later date than those to which Mr. 
Holmes referred, but exhibiting the same style of ornamentation, was exhibited 
by Mr. Tite. In England and on the Continent the Irish school bore fruit in the 
famous “Durham Book,” and in the manuscripts of the Carlovingian period. 
This influence lasted for about three centuries—the seventh, eighth, and ninth— 
and was illustrated in a Book of Gospels exhibited by Mr. R. 8. Holford, M.P. 
A new school arose in the twelfth century, with the introduction of foliage, exhi- 
biting in its arrangement a peculiarly architectural character. To this school also 
Mr. Holmes gave a duration of three centuries. A lectionary, exhibited by Mr. 
Tite, illustrated this period. The thirteenth and two following centuries were 
characterized by the study of foliage from nature. The thirteenth was designated 
by Mr. Holmes as the century of the bud, the fourteenth that of the leaf, and 
. the fifteenth that of the flower. As an example of thirteenth-century work, 
Mr. Holmes called attention to an Apocalypse exhibited by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; of the fourteenth century specimens were exhibited by 
Mr. Fuller Russell, Mr.Stephen Ram, Mr. Holford, Mr. Boone, Mr. Ruskin, 
and Mr. Beresford Hope; of the fifteenth century a beautiful example was ex- 
hibited by his Grace the Duke of Neweastle, believed to be by the same hand 
as the celebrated Bedford Missal; also three specimens from Mr. Tite’s collection. 
These manuscripts were believed to be entirely of French work. The change 
which came about at this period was attributed by Mr. Holmes to the influence of 
the realistic school founded by the Van Eycks at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. After these remarks on the Irish, French, English, and German schools, 
Mr. Holmes passed to the consideration of that of Italy, which he regarded as a 
totally distinct school, the innovations made upon the Byzantine models in the 
more western nations having exercised very little influence on Italian art. As 
examples of this school in the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, Mr. Holmes 
referred to some exhibited by Mr. Beresford Hope ; others of the fifteenth were 
contributed by Mr. Layard, Mr. Whitehead, Mr. J. C. Robinson, Mr. Fuller 
Russell, Lady Eastlake, Mr. Ram, and Mr. Tite. Passing on from the fifteenth 
to the sixteenth century, and from Girolamo de Libri to Giulio Clovio, Mr. Holmes 
called attention to the magnificent example of the last-named artist known as the 
Townley Missal, and exhibited by Mr. Charles Townley, F.S.A. The leaf shewn that 
evening was that of the Last Judgment, which is considered the best of the ten in 
Mr. Townley’s possession, and he also referred to a grand initial letter by the same 
artist, exhibited by the gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen, patron of 
the Society. On approaching more modern times, Mr. Holmes adverted to a patent 
of nobility exhibited by the Duke of Neweastle, and to a diploma of the Order of 
Herminahilda granted to Lord Beresford, for which the Society was indebted to 
Mr. Beresford Hope. A “Life of Lord Beresford” was also exhibited, some 
pages of which were illuminated by Lady Mildred Hope. With some general re- 
marks classifying in an original manner the styles of the various periods, Mr. 
Holmes concluded a paper which elicited general applause. 


He was followed by the Vice-President in the chair, who pointed out 
the confusion generally existing as to the nature of the contents of such 
illuminated works, the general notion being that they are all missals, 
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whereas, besides the canon of the Mass, they in fact comprise books of 
hours, breviaries, psalters, and other offices and portions of Scripture. He 
then entered into some illustrative details of the contents of some of those 
exhibited. After other remarks, and inviting attention to an Armenian 
manuscript from his own collection, he called upon Mr. Ruskin to favour 
the meeting with some observations upon the art of illumination. Mr. 
Ruskin accepted this invitation, and proceeded to trace the gradual de- 
velopment of the art, both in colour and in form, down to the period when, 
in Mr. Ruskin’s opinion, the art of illumination abandoned its proper 
function, and by the application of shading effected the final decay of what 
had constituted its essential principles and glory in the thirteenth century. 
After some remarks on the more noteworthy objects exhibited, Mr. Ruskin 
concluded a very interesting and characteristic address. 


June 18. The Marquess or Brisrot, V.-P., in the chair. 

The exhibition of MSS., which had remained open during the week, and 
had attracted a great concourse of visitors, was resumed this evening, in 
consequence of some valuable additions which had been made by the 
liberality of Mr. Tite and of other contributors, among whom we may par- 
ticularly mention Lady Londonderry. 

The Dreector entered into some particulars respecting these contri- 
butions, leaving it to Mr. Tite to submit to the meeting any particulars 
of interest respecting those from his own valuable collection. To this 
appeal Mr. Tite responded, by pointing out the manner in which these 
fresh contributions on his part bridged over, as it were, the gulf between 
iluminated manuscripts and the art of printing. Mr. Tite is the fortunate 
possessor of two early printed books on vellum, a treasure of which not 
many public institutions can boast. Mr. Tite is also the possessor of 
a faithful transcript (date fifteenth century) of the famous Liber Regalis 
at Westminster. Mr. Tite was followed by Mr. Scharf, who brought out 
of the treasure-house of his artistic lore some very valuable criticism on 
the more noteworthy illuminations exhibited, as regards artistic merit and 
technical execution. And thus was closed one of the most eventful exhi- 
bitions which the Society of Antiquaries has ever had within its walls, 
We hail with pleasure these signs of quickened vigour and energy, and 
we trust the President and Council may be encouraged to go on in the 
path which has this year been opened out with such brilliant success. 


June 20. (Adjourned meeting.) Ocravrus Morey, Esq., M.P., V.-P., 
in the chair. 

Avevustus Coorrr, Esq., exhibited, through Hans Claude Hamilton, Esq., 
F.8.A., some antiquities, a seal and some coins, &c., recently found in 
Threadneedle-street. 

The Eart or Cawnor exhibited a British urn found along with the bone 
implements already mentioned. See p. 142. 
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J. Westropr, Esq., exhibited a portion of bronze plate, stated to be of 
Greek workmanship, representing Heracles slaying Hippolyte, Queen 
of the Amazons. 

J.G. Water, Esq., exhibited a palimpsest brass from All Hallows 
Barking, consisting of figures of a knight and a lady. It was to the 
memory of a member of the family of Thynne. The reverse of the knight’s 
figure exhibited part of the figure of a lady; that of the lady, part of 
a priest holding a chalice. Both belong to the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

The Dowacer Lapy Ropyery, Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., His 
Grace the Duxe or Hamitron, and Jonn Wess, Esq., exhibited a series 
of covered cups, silver-gilt and wood, of very curious shape, probably of 
the fifteenth century. The shape may perhaps be described as that of 
two very flat and ribbed spheroids superposed, with a handle attached. 

The Dvuxe or Hamitron also exhibited a silver-gilt salt, inscribed 
A.D. VIANA. F. 1621, and a tazza of the same material, and in the shape 
of an eight-petalled flower, inscribed HANS HEINRICH MEYER WARD DESS 
RATHS 1653. 

Mr, Morean also exhibited a pewter plate of the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, bearing the arms of Morgan of Tredegar, impaled with 
those of Morgan of Dderw: a planetarium of Nuremberg or Augsburg 
work, (date 1540 circiter,) adapted for the most complicated movements, 
and probably the earliest moving planetarium now in existence, and, 
what is more, in perfect working order; also a miniature clock in form 


of a square tower, surmounted by a dome, on which stands the figure of . 


a boy playing on a lute: the height of the clock without the dome was 
only one inch and three-quarters. The case was of silver-gilt; the works 
of steel. It goes twelve hours, strikes, and has an alarum. Mr. Morgan 
believed it to be of German work, and placed its date about the year 1600. 
It was the smallest standing clock he had ever met with. 

Epwarp Pracock, Esq., F.S.A., exhibited two photographs of a fresco 
discovered in the parish church of Kirton-in-Lindsey, during some repairs 
made in 1860. This exhibition was accompanied with remarks. 

Grorce Scuarr, Esq., F.S.A., read some remarks on a copy of a por- 
trait of Prince Arthur; a subject on which Mr. Scharf read a most 
interesting paper at the beginning of the present year. The remarks laid 
before the Society this evening were intended as a sequel to that paper, 
and as conveying the results of yet further researches in the same direc- 
tion. The copy exhibited was formerly in the possession of Horace Wal- 
pole, and was now laid before the Society by the kind permission of tke 
Earl of Derby, K.G. 

The Rev. E. E. Estcourt, F.S.A., communicated a deed of Joan de 
Beauchamp, temp. 6 Hen. V., on which the Director read some remarks. 

Cuartes Warne, Esq., F.S.A., communicated a paper on the dis- 
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covery of some Roman remains on Kingstone Down, near Bere-Regis, in 
the county of Dorset; and their identification with the station of Ibernio 
on the Icknield-street, thus removing, as it was stated, some discrepancies 


in the twelfth and fifteenth Jtinera of Antonine. 
The meetings of the Society were then adjourned till November, 


THE OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


June 25. Ata special meeting of the Committee, the following address 
to the authorities of Merton College was agreed upon :— 


“The Committee of the Oxford Archi- 
tectural and Historical Society have heard 
with regret that in the proposed altera- 
tions in Merton College it is intended to 
pull down several of the old buildings, 
especially the old Library of the College, 
—in other words, the only portions re- 
maining of the College as it stood in the 
fourteenth century, excepting of course 
the Chapel. 

“The Committee (in the name of the 
Society) hope that they are not overstep- 
ping the bounds of propriety in address- 
ing the Warden and Fellows of Merton 
College, and pointing out the great archi- 
tectural, and more especially historical 
value, belonging to the buildings in ques- 
tion. Nor is it only a local value which 
is attached to them, for it may be observed 
that they are the only remains ot any 
collegiate buildings of so early a date as 


the fourteenth century existing in the whole 
of Europe. 

“It is with every sense of the difficul- 
ties which no doubt the Warden and Fel- 
lows would have to encounter in carrying 
out their arrangements without destroying 
these venerable remains, that the Com- 
mittee address the College; and they are 
also fully aware of the absence of any 
right in a public Society to intrude 
upon the deliberations of a private corpo- 
ration : still, as a Society for the promo- 
tion of the Stuy of Architecture and 
History, and one of their chief objects 
being to promote a proper care and regard 
for the monuments of past ages, they trust 
they may be permitted to express a hope 
tivat some arrangement may be made by 
which these interesting buildings may be 
preserved.” 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


July 5. Lorp Tatpor DE Matanipg, 
Presideut, in the chair. 

In opening the proceedings of this, the 
concluding meeting of the session, previous 
to the annual congress to be held at Peter- 
borough, the noble President alluded to 
the very gratifying liberality with which 
the successive exhibitions recently formed 
by the Institute had been encouraged, 
more especially by the Duke of Marl- 
borough and other contributors to the 
remarkable display of gems, to which 
since the last meeting so valuable an ad- 
dition had been made through the gracious 
condescension of Her Majesty and the 
Prince Consort; Patron of the Institute. 
The entire collection of cameos and precious 
examples of glyptic-art from Windsor 


Castle, more than two hundred in number, 
had been entrusted to the Society for ex- 
hibition. 

The first communication was read by 
Mr. C. S. Greaves, Q.C., who adverted to 
the interesting researches of Mr. Frank 
Calvert in the Troad, of which the results 
had been made known to the Institute 
during the previous year, and published 
in the Journal of the Society. The at- 
tention of that able archwologist, and of 
his brother (Her Majesty’s Consul at the 
Dardanelles), had been specially directed 
to the investigation of the site of Troy 
and careful researches had been made to 
discover the springs described by Homer 
—one warm and the other cold—adjacent 
to the city, being the sources of the Sca- 
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mander, where in peaceful times the Trojan 
maidens had been accustomed to wash 
their garments. These springs appear to 
have been satisfactorily identified by the 
researches of the Consul, who described 
them, in a letter addressed to Mr. Greaves, 
as situated in a marsh, near an ancient 
site on a hill, which closely answers to the 
description of Troy as built upon a spur 
of Mount Ida advancing into the plain. 
Mr. Calvert promised more precise accounts 
of his further investigation of the locality, 
which adjoins a farm in his own occupation 
at a place called Aktchiheni. The dif- 
ference of temperature between the two 
springs was ascertained to be 10° accord- 
ing to Reaumur, or 224° Fahrenheit. 
A remarkable coincidence with the descrip- 
tion given by Homer may be traced. 
Signor Castellani, of Rome, who had 
brought for inspection a beautiful series 
of examples of the goldsmith’s art, illus- 
trative of the styles of workmanship pre- 
valent in Etruria, Rome, and Greece, then 
gave a discourse on the art of jewellery 
among the ancients, and on their peculiar 
processes of execution, now in great part 
lost. He traced the progressive refine- 
ments in taste and skill in artistic mani- 
pulation, of which examples, unequalled 
by any of the goldsmith’s work under the 
influence of all the advantages of our civi- 
lization, have been regained from the 
cemeteries of Greece and of Etruria. In 
the palmy days of imperial Rome the art 
declined, until, on the fall of the empire, 
the material formed the only value of the 
ornament, Signor Castellani proceeded 
to point out the influence of the transfer 
of the seat of empire to Byzantium, the 
admixture of Arab art, the introduction of 
enamels, gems, and coarse chasings, with 
an exuberance of barbaric luxury. He 
alluded to the jewellery of the Goths and 
Lombards, exemplified by the Gothic 
crowns found at Toledo, now at the Hotel 
de Cluny; and he gave a sketch of the 
progress of the art during medieval 
times, until its great revival through the 
genius of Finiguerra, Caradcsso, and Cel- 
lini. From that period it had again de- 
clined. Signor Castellani concluded with 
an interesting narrative of efforts recently 
6 


made at Rome to achieve its revival, and to 
detect the processes by which the ancients 
worked with so much beauty of execution. 
The rich specimens displayed before the 
meeting shewed the great skill already 
attained in reproducing works which may 
bear comparison with the relics of the 
choicest class of Etruscan art. 

Mr. Edward Richardson then gave some 
account of monumental portraitures of a 
peculiar class, chiefly found in Derbyshire 
and in Staffordshire, being engraved slabs 
of alabaster, with figures accompanied by 
architectural and heraldic accessories, &c., 
of which he exhibited a fine example, ex- 
isting at Tettenhall, being the memorial 
of Richard, son of Sir Walter Wrottesley, 
governor of Calais in the reign of Henry 
VIII. 

An interesting note by the Astronomer 
Royal was read, in which, after alluding 
to the remarkable undertaking of the Em- 
peror of the French to compile a memoir 
illustrative of the campaigns of Julius 
Cesar in Gaul, he described his own in- 
vestigation of the scene of the memorable 
winter march across the Cevennes, so 
graphically described in the Commentaries 
of Cesar. Professor Airy’s elucidation of 
the localities in question was replete with 
interesting details. A short account was 
given, describing the operations recently 
carried out by command of the Emperor 
of the French to trace the vestiges of the 
works at Alise, (Dept. of the Céte d’Or,) 
and Cesar’s campaign against Vercin- 
getorix. The excavations, which have 
recently been visited by His Majesty, ap- 
pear, according to the description given 
by M. de Saulcy, one of the Honorary 
Correspondents of the Archeological In- 
stitute, to have satisfactorily established 
the position of the ancient Alesia. 

Mr. Albert Way read a notice of a 
further discovery of votive crowns and 
rich ornaments near. Toledo; they are of 
the Gothic age, and bear the names of 
Suintila, Lucetius, and the Abbot Theo- 
dosius. One of the crowns, very richly 
jewelled, and enriched with elaborate 
pierced work, has the record of its votive 
appropriation by one of the Gothic kings, 
in pexdent letiers forming a fringe around 
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its lower margin, and which may be thus 
read,—-SVINTILA REX OFFERET. To each 
letter are appended precious gems and 
pearls. Suintila was elected king of the 


Visigoths in Spain in 621, and died in 635. 


A jewelled cross of great beauty was sus- 
pended within the crown. This, with the 
other rich ornaments of which representa- 
tions were exhibited, has recently been 
purchased by the Queen of Spain; they 
were disinterred at Guarrazar, at the same 
spot where the collection of crowns and 
votive crosses now to be seen at Paris, at 
the Hotel de Cluny, were found. Mr. 
Way stated some curious details relating 
to the discovery, as communicated by 
M. du Sommerard, keeper of the collec- 
tions in Paris, and by Mr. Decimus Burton. 

A collection of antiquities from Pesha- 
wur, recently received from Major Hast- 
ings, R.A., was exhibited, in which a strong 
influence of Greek art may be seen, doubt- 
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less to be traced to the memorable occu- 
pation of the country—the modern Aff- 
ghanistan—by Alexander. A bronze sta- 
tue of Bacchus, several fragments of terra- 
cotta,and other relics found in that locality, 
present striking evidence of Greek art. 

Several spedimens of Oriental armour, 
richly inlaid with gold and damascened, 
were exhibited by Mr. W. J. Bernhard 
Smith ; also a mirror with a very elabo- 
rately embroidered frame, decorated with 
portraits of Charles I. and Henrietta 
Maria, by Mr. Nelson. 

It was announced that the meeting at 
Peterborough will commence on July 23, 
Her Majesty and the Prince Consort had 
been graciously pleased to enrich the ex- 
tensive series of portraits of Mary Stuart 
collected for exhibition on this occasion, 
and in which several valuable paintings 
from Windsor and Hampton Court will be 
displayed. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


July 10. A conversazione was held at 
the house of the Institute, Conduit-street. 

In addition to an extensive collection of 
architectural drawings, the principal ob- 
jects exhibited were Mr. Falkener’s Si- 
culo-Moresque and other metal-work, and 
his illustrations of life in Pompeii; Mr. 
Layard’s manuscripts of frescoes; photo- 
graphs of the work at the South Kensing- 
ton Museum; cases of MSS. belonging to 
Mr. Tite, M.P.; drawings by Flaxman, 
Fraser, and A. W. Pugin; Mr. Owen 
Jones’ original designs to “ Paradise and 
the Peri;” Sir F. E. Scott’s Limoges 
enamels; Mr. Webb’s collection of sculp- 
tured ivory; a head in fresco by Guido, 
and a Madonna and child in marble by 
Donatello. The Augsburg clock and four 
pieces of china were lent by Her Majesty, 


and a series of arms was contributed by 
the Secretary of State for India. Beside 
these, treasures of art were contributed 
from the collections of the Marquis d’Aze- 
glio, Lord Lansdowne, Baron Rothschild, 
Sir J. Hippisley, Messrs. Morant, Adding- 
ton, and Beresford Hope, (including the 
famous ivory crozier and the brass lectern 
exhibited at Manchester,) as well as others 
by Messrs. Bohn, Barker, Farrer, Franks, 
W.L. Donaldson, Cooke, R.A., Henderson, 
Hansard, H. T. Hope, Cockerell, Street, 
Smirke, Ruskin, &c., &c. The company was 
numerous, and included Lords De Mauley, 
Henniker, and Wensleydale, the Bishop 
of Lincoln, Sir F. E. Scott, Mr. Baring, 
Mr. Botfield, and several other M.P.s, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, and many literary 
and artistic celebrities. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


June 18. A committee meeting was 
held at Arklow-house, preparatory to the 
annual meeting, at which the Report to 
be presented was discussed. Present,—A. 
J. B. Beresford Hope, Esq., President, in 
the chair; E. Akroyd, Esq., J. D. Cham- 

Gent. Maa. Vox. CCXI. 


bers, Esq., F. H. Dickinson, Esq , the Rev. 
S. S. Greatheed, the Rev. T. Helmore, the 
Rev. H. L. Jenner, the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq., the Rev. J. H. 
Sperling, R. E. E. Warburton, Esq., and 
the Rey. B. Webb. 
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A letter having been read from Miss 
Agnes Blencowe, respecting the expedi- 
ency of some good embroidery being pre- 
pared for the International Exhibition of 
1862, it was agreed that she should be re- 
quested to work, by the aid of the Ladies’ 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery Society, a fron- 
tal for St. Paul’s Cathedral, to be designed 
by Mr. Bodley. The cost was guaranteed 
by the Committee; and a special sub- 
scription for this purpose was begun by 
gome of the gentlemen present. The 
President, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Warburton, 
and the Rev. B. Webb were appointed 
@ sub-committee for arranging the matter 
with the Dean of St. Paul’s. 

It was also agreed to authorize the 
Secretary to make application, on behalf of 
the Society, for a space twenty-five feet 
square in the International Exhibition of 
1862, on the understanding that the Pre- 
sident undertook that all the space not 
wanted by the Ecclesiological Society 
should be made use of by the Architec- 
tural Museum. It was suggested that the 
frontal worked by Miss Blencowe for Ely 
Cathedral should be exhibited. 

The annual report of the Society was 
then read and approved, with additions ; 
and the report of the sub-committee for 
music was also approved. 

Mr. White met the Committee, and ex- 
hibited his designs for restorations of 
Newland Church, Gloucestershire ; Tor- 
rington Church, Devonshire; Beaminster 
Church, Dorsetshire; Stockleigh Pomeroy 
Church, Devonshire; and of the sanctuary 
of Modbury Church, Devonshire; for a 
porch for South Bemfleet Church, Essex ; 
for a new chancel to Little Wolston 
Church, Bucks. ; for the restoration of the 
rectory-house at Dartington, Devonshire ; 
for schools at Oving, Bucks., and Chace- 
water, Cornwall; and for new parsonage- 
houses at Stanloe, Norfolk ; Elsted, Surrey, 
and Milcombe, Oxfordshire. 

Mr. Bodley met the Committee, and ex- 
hibited his designs for the new church of 
St. Martin-on-the-Hill, Scarborough; and 
for a new mission-church, at Delhi. 

Mr. W. M. Fawcett, B.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, met the Committee, 
and exhibited the architectural plans, 
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drawn by himself from the sketches and 
measurements of the Rey. W. F. Witts, 
which are to illustrate the forthcoming 
work by the Rev. George Williams on 
“Georgian and Armenian Ecclesiology. 

Mr, Slater met the Committee, and ex- 
hibited his designs for the new font just 
finished for Lichfield Cathedral; for an 
altar-table (to be offered to Chichester 
Cathedral) ; for the restoration of Staple- 
ford Church, Wiltshire; and for new 
schools at Etchingham, Sussex. 

The Committee also examined Mr. 
Clarke’s designs for some almshouses at 
Boddington ; and a perspective view of 
the interior of his new church, designed 
for Point de Galle, Ceylon, 

They also examined Mr. Norton’s de- 
signs for new churches at Chelwood, 
Somersetshire, and Roydon, Norfolk ; for 
a chapel of ease at Buckfastleigh, Devon- 
shire; for the restoration of Aller Church, 
Somersetshire, and Kilton Church, Somer- 
setshire ; for new schools at Disserth, 
Radnorshire, and at Wonham-lodge, Sur- 
rey; and for new parsonages at Magor, 
Monmouthshire, and Sherfield-on- Loddon, 
Hainpshire. They also examined his 
drawings for a new altar at St. John’s, 
Paddington, and a perspective view of a 
proposed new church at Bedminster, near 
Bristol. 


June 13. The twenty-second anniver- 
sary meeting was held in the gallery of 
the Architectural Union Society, A. J. B. 
Beresrorp Hops, Esq., in the chair. 

The report was read, which gave a satis- 
factory account of the progress of the 
principles for the support of which the 
Society had been embodied. Some little 
discussion arose as to one or two passages, 
particularly about the destruction of the 
crypt at Saffron Walden, but ultimately 
the report was adopted without alteration. 
The report of the Musical Sub-Committee 
was also adopted; after which the Trea- 
surer read the audited balance-sheet, from 
which it appeared that when the accounts 
were made up, a balance was due to the 
Treasurer of £12 15s. 9d., which, however, 
had already been turned by the receipt of 
subscriptions recently. 
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The President said the next business 
was the election of a committee of six, 
with power to add to their number. The 
house-list comprised the names of the 
Rev. W. Scott, the Rev. S. S. Greatheed, 
the Rev. B. Webb, the Rev. H. L. Jenner, 
the Rev. T. Helmore, and the Rev. F. H. 
Dickinson. These gentlemen having been 
unanimously elected, A. S. Eddis, Esq., 
and the Rev. J. G. Young were elected 
auditors for the year ensuing. 

The great business of the evening was 
a very interesting discussion on “the de- 
structive character of modern French 
church restoration,” in which the Presi- 
dent, Mr. J. H. Parker, Messrs. Ruskin, 
Street, Scott, Rev. J. M. Neale, Rev. B. 
Webb, and others, took part, but which 
we are obliged, by the pressure of other 


reports, to postpone. 
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Immediately after the anniversary meet- 
ing, a committee meeting was held, when 
the following members of the committee 
were re-elected :—E. Akroyd, Esq., Sir C. 
Anderson, Bart., J. J. Bevan, Esq., Lord R. 
Cecil, M.P., J. D. Chambers, Esq., J. W. 
Clark, Esq.,J.S. Forbes, Esq., J. F. France, 
Esq., G. J. R. Gordon, Esq., F. S. Gosling, 
Esq., Sir J, E. Harington, Bart., the Rev. 
G. H. Hodson, the Rev. Dr. Jebb, H. L. S. 
Le Strange, Esq., W. C. Luard, Esq., the 
Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., the Rev. J. M. Neale, 
T. Gambier Parry, Esq., the Rev. J. H. 
Sperling, J. E. Talbot, Esq., R. E. E. War- 
burton, Esq., and the Rev. G. Williams. 

W. M. Fawcett, Esq., B.A., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, was elected an ordi- 
nary member; and the former officers 
were re-elected. 


ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


May 1. Joun CRAWFURD, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Captain Parker Snow and Charles Rat- 
cliffe, Esq., were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Stanbridge read a paper on the 
Aborigines of Victoria, South Australia. 
He stated that he had spent eighteen 
years among them, and had therefore 
a great opportunity of narrowly observing 
them; and he then proceeded to give 
a most interesting account of their habits 
and customs, and of the somewhat curious 
system of mythology they had established. 
They are not nomadic, but each tribe has 
its assigned district, in which it strictly 
‘emains, unless invited by neighbouring 
wibes to visit them. The appropriation 
of land is so generally recognised that 
each family has its allotted territory. 
Any difficulty that might arise from such 
an arrangement, when people depend for 
their subsistence on the land which they 
do not cultivate, is obviated by the hor- 
rible practice of infanticide and cannibal- 
ism ; they kill and eat the bodies of some 
of their children, and they possess the 
notion that the elder son by eating a 
large portion of the roasted body of his 
younger brother will have the strength of 
both. The author most distinctly stated 


that he had not the least doubt respecting 
this custom, but as the natives know 
that the whites hold it in abhorrence, 
they take care to conceal it as much as 
possible. Though generally hospitable, 
the author did not consider that it would 
be advisable or safe for any one to visit 
a tribe among whom he is not known, 
Their religious notions seem to be fanciful 
and complicated. They believe that the 
spirits of the dead hover about for some 
time, and ultimately depart to the West. 
Though very reckless of human life, they 
have great fear of natural death, which 
they attribute to sorcery, and they con- 
sider that the feet of the dying person 
point towards the spot where the sorcerer 
may be found; the relations then issue 
forth in that direction, and kill all whom 
they meet, to avenge the spirit of the 
departed. Their astronomy is eminently 
mythological; they have names for the 
principal stars and constellations, and 
attach a personal history to each. The 
formation of the sun, they believe, was 
caused by launching an emu’s egg into 
dark vacuous space. 

In the discussion which followed the 
reading of the paper, Dr. Hodgkin re- 
marked that it was nearly twenty years 
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ago that Ethnological Queries had been 
published for the guidance of travellers, 
among which the knowledge of the stars 
possessed by wild men was a subject set 
down for observation. What they had 
heard that night was, however, the first 
attempt that had been made to make 
known to us what uncivilized men knew 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Mr. Luke Burke observed that a know- 
ledge of the mythology of savage people 
in distant lands would be adding a link 
whereby ancient and recent traditions 
might be connected together. Though 
we could not now see the connection, 
it might be detected with more perfect 
knowledge in a future time, and a flood of 
light might be thus thrown upon us from 
a source that had not been anticipated. 

Mr. Walker, Captain Parker Snow, 
Mr. Heywood, and the President made 
some observations, and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


May 14. Joun CRawFurpD, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

James Wentworth Buller, Esq., M.P., 
Capt. Richard Burton, William Sharp, 
M.D., F.R.S., were elected Fellows, and 
Charles Darwin, Esq., an Honorary Fel- 
low. 

M. Du Chaillu read a paper on the 
west equatorial tribes of Africa. His ob- 
servations extended between 2° north and 
2° south of the equator, and to a distance 
of 400 miles into the interior. Within 
that district there is a great number of 
varieties of tribes, all thinking themselves 
separate nations, and possessing different 
names, though many speak the same 
language. The countries he visited do 
not possess what we should call a black 
negro, and he considers that those negroes 
who live in damp, woody, or mountainous 
countries, are less black than those who 
live where a dry atmosphere is prevalent. 
Among some of the tribes he found some 
almost looking like mulattos; he also saw 
several albinos, though in all cases the 
woolly hair and negro features were pre- 
dominant; and he also considered that the 
negro found nearest the sea-shore is a 
shade darker than those of the interior. 
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Among the cannibal tribes, the sugar-loaf 
head and receding forehead is a character- 
istic. The negroes of this part are not of 
the lowest type. Some tribes of the inte- 
rior south of the equator possess a loom, 
and weave palm-fibre into cloth. The ne- 
groes possess a very imaginative mind, 
are astute speakers, sharp traders, great 
liars, possessing great powers of dissimula- 
tion, and far from being in many respects 
the stupid people they are believed to be. 
The law of marriage among these negroes 
is very peculiar; there are no blood mar- 
riages ever permitted among them; and 
the result is that hunchbacks are almost 
unknown, and there are no blind, lame, 
deaf, or dumb to be found, and not more 
than two or three idiots; nor did the 
author ever see any cripples. They do 
not use salt, but eat carrion and putrid 
food, and this brings on elephuntiasis, 
leprosy, and other diseases of the skin. 
There is also another very peculiar dis- 
ease among these equatorial Africans, 
called the sleepy disease, for which they 
seem to have no remedy. Old men and 
women are seldom met with. Their re- 
ligious notions are very vague,—indeed, for 
the word ‘God’ there is no generic term. 
They believe in good and evil spirits, and 
particularly fear the spirit of the recent 
dead, and think of it as a vindictive thing 
that must be conciliated. All the tribes 
believe in two great Spirits, and in some 
villages houses are built for their occupa- 
tion. The greatest curse of these tribes 
is their belief in witchcraft. Polygamy 
is present among them, and slavery is an 
institution of the land. The children 
of slaves are free. The author spoke of 
some of the tribes as horrible cannibals; 
they allow very few to attain old age, but 
kill and eat them generally before they 
get old. They do this because they think 
that all old people are witches. The 
author stated that he had discovered 
a chain of mountains running nearly 
parallel to the equator, and he enter- 
tained an opinion, from an examination of 
the characters of the languages of the 
tribes north and south of that mountain 
range, that they originated from distinct 
races. 
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The meeting was addressed by Captain 
Burton, Professor Queckett, Dr. Conolly, 
Mr. Consul Hanson, Mr. Blayden, (both 
negroes,) Mr. Burke, Dr. Copland, and 
the President. 

Mr. Hanson stated that the sleepy dis- 
ease was not uncommon among the natives 
of the Gold Coast, and he believed that 
‘the only known remedy was change of 
climate. The meeting then adjourned. 


June 4. JoHN CRAWFURD, Esq., Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

Sir G. Bonham, K.C.B., the Hon. L. R. 
Reid, and Mr. W. Spottiswoode, M.A., 
F.R.S., were elected Fellows. 

A paper was read by G. Busk, Esq., 
F.BS., F.LS., entitled “ Observations ona 
Systematic mode of Craniometry.” Mr. 
Busk stated that the immediate object of 
the present paper was to endeavour to 
ascertain what assistance can be obtained 
by craniometrical measurement in the 
distinguishing of the varieties of the hu- 
man race. The learned gentleman then 
proceeded to describe the different pecu- 
liarities of formation of the cranium pecu- 
liar to different races, and produced some 
skulls from various parts of the world as 
explanatory of his meaning. He stated 
that the study of the cranium, in an eth- 
nological sense, may be dated from Pro- 
fessor Blumenbach, and since his day from 
Professor Ritzius, of Stockholm, who was 
the first to distinguish the strongly marked 
varieties of crania by the terms “ brachy- 
cephalic” and “dolicephalic,” which are 
now in general use. ‘he object of the 
present paper, then, is to shew how far 
numerical values should be employed in 
place of words, in speaking of the propor- 
tions of a cranium ; and the principle is to 
endeavour to contrive, in as few columns 
as possible, such measurements as may be 
readily made, aud which may suffice to 
shew,— 

1. The size of the frontal, parietal, and 
occipital regions of the skull. 

2. The proportions of the skull as re- 
gards length, breadth, height, &c. 

8. The degree of prognathism, and of 
occipital projection, and, by inference, the 
position of the foramen magnum. 
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4. By comparison of measurement of 
the nasal radius, the cranial vertebral axis 
of Von Baer, and the maxillary radius, to 
arrive at some notion of the facial angle. 

The author also gave an interesting ac- 
count of a method of making delineations 
of the skeleton of the head by means of 
the camera lucida, so as to admit of direct 
comparisons with each other; and he said 
he thought that this was a point of even 
more importance than the measurement. 

The Chairman, Dr. Knox, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Dunn, and others took part in the 
discussion. 

A paper was afterwards read by R. H. 
Major, Esq., F.S.A., on “ Native Austra- 
lian Traditions,” and after a short discus- 
sion on this paper the meeting adjourned. 


June 18. JoHn CRAWFURD, Esq., Pre- 
sident of the Society, in the chair. 

A paper was read by T. J. Hutchinson, 
Exq., late H.M.’s Consul at Fernando Po, 
on “Some Domestic and Social Charac- 
teristics of the African Tribes.” 

The author stated that Africa is popu- 
lated by 150,000,000 of people, chiefly 
Moors, Arabs, and negroes; but the mu- 
latto element is prevalent, particularly 
among the Filatahs. The ethnology of 
these tribes is very doubtful; some be- 
lieve them to be a mixture of Carthagi- 
nian and negro blood, others Arabian and 
negro. They however hold an important 
position in Africa, and extend from the 
Atlantic, from the Senegal and Gambia 
rivers on the west, to Bornu and Mandara 
on the east, from the desert of Zahara on 
the north, to the mountains of Kong on 
the south. The author stated that he had 
found among them iron-headed spears 
and javelins, double-edged swords, knives, 
pottery, and other things. These tribes 
never were visited by a white man prior to 
the expedition to the Niger of 1854. Serf- 
dm has many grades, and is an institution 
among them. A man’s position in Africa 
is estimated by the number of slaves he 
possesses, not by money or lands. There is 
no literature among the African tribes. 

Each tribe has its own chief or king, to 
whom even the ju-ju king, or high-priest, 
is in subjection, though the latter holds a 
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very important position as custodian of the 
tutelary deity, as well as the dispenser of 
superstitious rites. Each locality has its 
specific ju-ju, or tutelary deity, consisting 
of boa-constrictors, the iguana, skulls, 
flowers, trees, stones, &c.; no prayers are 
offered up to these, however, but the boa- 
constrictor and the iguana are held in 
great veneration. All women in Africa, 
be they daughters or wives of kings, chiefs, 
or wealthy traders, are bond fide SLAVES. 
Human sacrifice is an established institu- 
tion among the western coast tribes, whe- 
ther it be of a social, superstitious, a 
governmental, ora reprisal character. The 
author then went on to explain the appli- 
cation of the above terms to the custom of 
sacrifices. He then went on to state that 
whatever species of death is inflicted by a 
murderer, exactly the same is inflicted on 
him when brought to capital punishment, 

Ju-ju-ism, or fetishism, where it pre- 
vails, is the basis of all the bratalities 
practised, including cannibalism. In Old 
Calabar there is a peculiar order or insti- 
tution called “ Egbo,” to which the king, 
the chiefs, and freemen belong, and it in 
fact constitutes the ruling power of the 
country, as the Queen, Lords, and Com- 
mons do with us. There are eleven grades 
of it, the first three of which cannot be 
attained by slaves. No death of a king 
or chief takes place but some one is ac- 
cused of witchcraft, and the suspected are 
condemned to go through the ordeal of 
the afia, or poison bean, which is supposed 
to kill only the guilty. The women among 
these tribes use the electric fish in a tub 
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of water for the purpose of bathing chil- 
dren affected with fits-or colic. These 
people dress their hair in a similar way to 
that of the belles and beaux of 200 years 
ago. Children who cut their upper teeth 
before their lower are put to death, as 
otherwise it is thought they would bring 
the tribes into trouble. Twins are buried 
alive, and the mother cast out into the 
bush for the remainder of her life. In 
Fernando Po, murderers are punished by 
being tied to their victims, and left in the 
woods to starve. The author stated that 
he had only within the last two years be- 
come cognizant of cannibalism in western 
Africa, and in the course of last year 
was personally witness to a sacrifice for 
cannibalistic purposes, and he considers 
that although some few of these natives 
have manifested intellectual capacity equal 
to the white man, still the generality, 
though for scores of years mixing with 
European missionaries and traders, cling 
as much to their ju-ju fetishism and canni- 
balism as they did many years ago. 

The Chairman took part in the discussion, 

A second paper, by Charles Livingstone, 
Esq., on the Inhabitants of the Batoka 
Country, was read; and Dr. Knox, Dr. 
Copland, Dr. Hodgkin, Mr. Consul Han- 
son, the Chairman, and others took part 
in the discussion, and the Chairman an- 
nounced that the next meeting would take 
place on July 2, when a paper would be read 
by Captain Burton on M. Du Chaillu’s Ex- 
plorations and Adventures in Equatorial 
Africa. The meeting then adjourned. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


June 20. The anniversary meeting, when 
the report of the Council was read, and 
the following officers elected for the en- 
suing year :— 

President,— W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., M.A, 
F.S.A., F.R.A.S. 

Vice-Presidents.—J. B. Bergne, Esq, 
F.S.A.; Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.L.S. 

Treasurer.—George H.Virtue, Esq., F.S.A. 

Secretaries.—John Evans, Esq., F.S.A., 
F.G.S.; Fred. W. Madden, Esq. 


Foreign Secretary—John Yonge Aker- 
man, Esq., F.S.A. 

Librarian.—John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 

Members of the-Council.—S. Birch, Esq., 
F.S.A.; W. Boyne, Esq, F.S.A.; F. W. 
Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A; John Lee, Esq., 
LL.D., F.R.S.; Captain Murchison; 
Rev. J. B. Nicholson, D.D., F.S.A. ; 
Rev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.; J. W. 
De Salis, Esq.; Hon. J. Leicester War- 
ren, M.A.; R. Whitbourn, Esq., F.S.A. 
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LONDON AND MIDDLESEX AND SURREY ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


June 18. ALFRED WuiTtTE, Esq., F.L.S., 
in the chair. 

Sir Francis Graham Moon, Bart., ex- 
hibited the mace of Portsoken Ward. The 
mace, which is of silver, is two feet in 
length, and surmounted by an open crown, 
gilt, under which are the royal arms: 
land 4, France and England, quarterly ; 
2, Scotland; 3, Ireland, surrounded by 
garter, on either side of which are the 
letters C. R. Above the arms is this in- 
scription, in a semicircle, “ Mt. Valentine 
Waite, Foreman, Portesoken Ward, 1671.” 

Round the bowl are engraved the 
following inscriptions, &., in four com- 
partments :-— 

1. “ Portsoaken. Ward, Joseph Buck- 
ingham, Foreman, 1698.” 

2. In the next compartment are the 
royal arms, as before described, with the 
letters W. R. The following inscription 
has been recently added :—“ Francis Gra- 
ham Moon, Esq., Ald" 1844, Lord Mayor 
1854; Will™. Christie, Esq". Deputy; 
M'. G. Barker, Foreman, 1853-4.” 

8. A shield bearing the arms of the 
city of London is engraved in this com- 
partment, above which is this inscription, 
“This mace repaired 1779,” and beneath 
the shield “ M'. Tho*. Tucker twice Fore- 
man.” 

4. In this compartment the royal arms 
are again represented, with the letters 
W. R. on either side of the shield, and 
the following inscription : — “ Thomas 
Johnson, Esq*., Ald"., 1838 ; Geo®. Wright, 
Esq"., Deputy.” 

Thomas Morson, Esq., exhibited an illu- 
minated pedigree (on vellum) 20 feet 6 
inches in length, which appears to have 
been written about the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. At the commencement 
of the roll is a representation of Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, standing on either 
side of the tree of knowledge, round which 
is entwined the serpent. The initial letters 
throughout the pedigree are illuminated, 
and the various names are placed within 
red and blue circles. The author thus 


describes the pedigree :—“ Begynnyng at 


Adam oure fyrst fader,lyneally descendyng 
by Japhet the sone of Noe to Brute that 
was fyrst Kyng in thys londe, and fro hym 
to Edwarde the fourthe Kyng of that 
name after the Conquest of Englond.” 

The names of Edward III., Henry IV., 
Henry V., and Henry VI. at the end of 
the pedigree are placed within garters, on 
which are the letters H. 8. Q. M. Y. P. 
(Honi soit, &.) The notes throughout 
the roll record the principal events in the 
lives of the various kings, &c. 

Joseph Jackson Howard, F.S.A., exhi- 
bited the grant of arms by Lawrence 
Dalton, Norroy, dated 8th December, 
third year of Queen Elizabeth, (1560,) to 
Robert Robotham, of Raskyll, in the 
county of York, gentleman. This grant 
is surrounded on three sides by an illu- 
minated border, in the centre of which is 
the Tudor rose, surrounded by garter, and 
surmounted by an imperial crown, having 
on either side a fleur-de-lis and portcullis, 
both crowned. In the initial letter Norroy 
is represented in his tabard, holding in the 
right hand his wand of office. The arms 
are thus described :—“P’ ffesse battelle 
counter battelle argent and sable iij Roo- 
bucks countrechangyd : on thelme a demye 
Tygre azure gowtyd argent langyd gowles. 
Abowt the necke a crowne golde, set on a 
wreath argent and s:ble.” 

Two seals are appended : 1st, the official 
seal of Norroy; and 2nd, his private seal, 
on which are the following arms, viz., 
quarterly 1 and 4, Semée of crosses cross- 
let, a lion rampant guardant; 2 and 3, 
Barry of six, in chief three lozenges: over 
all a crescent for difference. Crest, a 
dragon’s héad between two wings. Le- 
gend, IL . SERA . COME . DIEU . PLAIRA. 

The Rev. B. H. Cowper made some ob- 
servations on several curious seventeenth- 
century proclamations, &., which he ex- 
hibited. Among them were the follow- 
ing :—Proclamation of the Lords against 
the Regicides, dated 18th May, 1660; 
Proclamation of the King commanding 
all Jesuits and Popish priests to depart 
this kingdom, 9th April, 1663; Lords’ 
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Proclamation, requiring the names of all 
who may come and stay in London and 
Westminster, 23rd April, 1679; the 
Quakers’ Address to the King and both 
Houses of Parliament; and the speech of 
William Penn on presenting the above. 

Mrs. W. P. Beech exhibited a rubbing 
from the stamped leather cover of an old 
chair at Shrawardine Castle, near Shrews- 
bury. The tradition is that this chair 
belonged to Oliver Cromwell. The arms 
impressed on the cover are “ checky,” the 
shield being supported by two wiverns. 
Above the shield is a helmet and mant- 
ling, but no crest. 

William Henry Hart, Esq., F.S.A., ex- 
hibited a rubbing of the brass of Sir 
Richard de Buslingthorpe, from Busling- 
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thorpe Church, Lincolnshire. The date 
of this brass may be assigned to the end 
of the thirteenth century. 

Mr. Hart also exhibited and made some 
remarks on an indulgence granted by Paul 
de Caputgrassis, of Sulmona, Archdeacon 
of Ravenna, Doctor of Decrees, and Nuncio 
of the Apostolical See in the year 1414, 
to Margaret, wife of John ——-, (the name 
is obliterated.) The seal has been torn 
from the document. 

Charles Baily, Esq., exhibited a drawing, 
[by Paul Sandby,] of Waltham Cross, pre- 
vious to its restoration. 

Henry W. Sass, Esq., exhibited several 
specimens of German glass goblets, the 
rims gilt, and a lion rampant engraved 
on the foot of each glass, 


BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CLUB. 


[We willingly accede to the request of 
an esteemed correspondent, and insert the 
following pleasant account of a day’s pro- 
ceedings of a body that is not so well 
known in these southern parts as it de- 
serves to be. ] 

A Fretp-pay at LINHOPE. 

The Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, 
which has been in prosperous existence 
for a period of thirty years, modestly 
adding its quota to the researches of the 
scientific world, held a very interesting 
meeting on the 27th of June, at the Celtic 
town of Linhope, among the Cheviots. 

The ground chosen for the scene of the 
operations of the Club is pre-eminently 
historic — Berwickshire, North Northum- 
berland, and the Border. Here are to be 
found traces of its successive inhabitants, 
from the days when they sheltered in dens 
and caves of the earth, hunted and desti- 
tute, to those of comparative amalgama- 
tion, when they lived in camps, leaving 
cairns, sepulchral remains, cists, and wea- 
pons for us to light upon; and thence to 
Roman times, whereof there are Roman 
camps and roads ; and tl.ence past sugges- 
tions of Saxon handicraft to the Norman 
period, with its castles, towers, abbeys, 
churches ; and again, to the Edwardian 
times, with its more consummately studied 
system of fortification in larger castles, 
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peel-towers, bastel-houses, and fortlets- 
Several battles have been fought within 
its boundaries—that at Berwick in 1295, 
that at Halidown Hill in 1333, when the 
Scots lost 7 earls, 900 knights, 400 
esquires, and 32,000 common men; and 
that at Flodden, when a king and his son, 
8 bishops, 4 abbots, 12 earls, 17 lords, 
400 knights, and 17,000 others were slain. 
The field of the Club, too, embraces Holy 
Island, the isle of ruins and legends, if 
not of miracles. The progress of the Eng- 
lish Princess Margaret to Holyrood has 
left a glittering trail across the chosen 
district, that, let commerce and railways 
and e'ectric telegraphs be ever so destruc- 
tive to romance, will never be effaced. 
Picture “the briyge end, upon the gatt, 
war many children, revested of surpeliz, 
syngyng mellodiously hympnes, and play- 
ing on instruments of many sorts,” and 
when “the Quene prepared hyrselfe to 
enter the towne every one in lyk was, in 
fayr array, and rychely, after the manere 
acostomed, in specialle th’ Erle of North- 
umberland ware on a goodly gowne of 
tynsill fourred with hermynes. He was 
mounted upon a fayr courser, his harnays 
of goldsmyth warke, and thorough that 
sam was sawen small bells that maid a mel- 
lodyous noyse without sparing gambads,” 
—can we not see them all—the bright 
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trappings, the glistening of the lances, 
the devices, banners, and pennons; here 
a knight “ varey well mounted, hys horse 
richly appoynted, his harnays of gold in 
brodeux, hymselfe in a jackette betten of 
gold, and in a cloke of purple borded of 
cloth of gold,” riding forward, now falling 
back into his place—now a halt—now the 
procession forming again, and slowly mov- 
ing away into the far and faint distance ? 
But the subjects which have claimed the 
best attentions of the Club are the works 
of nature, the contributions on natural 
history having taken their places among 
the original authorities of scientific liter- 
ature. With the printed Proceedings of the 
Club in hand we can vouch for the enjoy- 
ment of half-hours as pleasant as those 
spent on the shore or among the hills, not 
the least interesting being those passed in 
the perusal of Baird on the aurora borealis, 
Tate on porpoises, Selby on wasps, Hardy 
on mites and spiders, and Embleton on 
crabs. The geology of the district—the 
limestone, sandstone, and basaltic rocks 
and coal—have been diligently explored by 
one of the secretaries of the Club, and 
many a cabinet in the south, in public and 
private museums, has been enriched with 
new and valuable fossils, thus acquired in 
the limestone quarries at Lowick, and on 
the crags of Kyloe and elsewhere. Mr. 
Ralph Carr, J.P., has presided over the 
preservation of Northumbrian names, and 
has elucidated the grammatica celtica ; 
Mr. Selby, of Twizell, stands at the head 
of ornithological scholars; and Linnzus 
has found many disciples, among whom 
the founder of the Club, the late Dr. 
Johnson of Berwick, was foremost. En- 
tomology is represented by erudite papers 
on “the phytivorous habits of some carni- 
vorous beetles,” by Mr. Hardy of Pen- 
manshiels, and on such other of our insect 
contemporaries as possess names longer 
than they are themselves,—Acherontia 
Atropos, (Death’s - head moth) Locusta 
Migratoria, commented on by R. C. Em- 
bleton, Secretary, to wit. 

One division of the party which set out 
for Linhope on Thursday morning in- 
cluded the Rev. Dixon Clarke, of Bel- 
ford; the Rev. W. Darnell, Bamborough ; 
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the Rev. F. Simpson, North Sunderland ; 
Rev. P. G. Mc Douall, Kirk Newton; Mr. 
Middleton Dand, Hauxley; Mr. F. R. 
Wilson, architect, Alnwick ; and Mr. Geo. 
Tate, F.G.S., Secretary. Passing the vil- 
lage church of Bolton, before the altar of 
which Surrey and his companion knights 
knelt on the eve of the battle of Flodden, 
vowing to conquer or die, and the field 
where they encamped, still called “the 
Quards,” they arrived at Powburn, where 
they found Ralph Carr, Esq., of Hedgeley, 
the ex-president of the club, and party, 
including the President, David Milne 
Home, Esq.; the Rev. S. Fyler, Corn- 
hill; the Rev. J. S. Green, Wooler; Mr. 
Boyd; Rev. G. Rooke, Embleton. Here 
breakfast was partaken of, and the meet- 
ing constituted. After the Secretary had 
read the minutes of the last field-day, 
which was spent at Kelso, under the most 
favourable auspices, on the 30th of May, 
the meeting started for Linhope—some of 
the members in brakes, others @ cheval. 
As the procession wound up the valley of 
the Breamish, passing by the way the old 
church and new manse at Ingram, Mr. 
Ralph Carr delivered interesting exposi- 
tions of the ancient “terraces” on the 
hills, and other local marks of antiquity, 
with which, from a long residence at 
Hedgeley, he is so familiar. Arrived at 
Hartside the party dismounted, as the 
road to Linhope here becomes inaccessible 
to light spring vehicles; and here they 
met with a further accession of members 
from different directions—The Venerable 
Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, Rev. Geo. 
Hans Hamilton, of Berwick; Rev. C. 
Thorp, Ellingham ; Rev. W. Cooley, Rock ; 
Rev. J. Dunn, Warkworth; Mr. J. C. 
Langlands, Old Bewick; Rev. W. Green- 
well, Durham; Mr. Coxe, Bodleian Li- 
brary; Capt. Coxe; Mr. McLauchlan, 
the Surveyor of the Roman Wall and Bri- 
tish camps. At Linhope the members 
found Mr. Coulson, who for some weeks 
previously had had a party of labourers 
carefully exploring the remains of the 
Celtic town and encampment under his 
supervision, by the direction of the offi- 
cials of the club. As the explorations 
were not complete, it would be premature 
x 
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to make further mention of them, espe- 
cially as one of the secretaries will draw 
up a full report of all that has been dis- 
covered at the conclusion of the exhuma- 
tions. Suffice it to say that the whole 
party found much to interest and to 
ponder over in the examination of relics 
of so distant an age, enhanced as they are 
by the adjuncts of wild and romantic 
scenery. An al fresco dinner, sent up 
from Powburn, was set out in the midst 
of this old-world scene, under a tent 
obligingly furnished by Mr. Colville, the 
farmer ; the president, D. Milne Home, 
Esq., well known scientifically, especially 
in connection with Scottish meteorology, 
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presiding. The journey home and to every- 
day life, leaving the hills and heath and 
palmy ferns to the shadows of night, was 
a realization of poor Storey, the Northum- 
brian poet’s regret :— 
“ Look round on this world—it is sweet, it is fair; 
There is light in its sky, there is life in its air ; 
Sublimity breathes from the forms of its hills, 
And beauty winds on with its rivers and rills ; 
The dew, as with diamonds, its meads hath 
besprent ; 
From its groves are a thousand wild melodies 
sent ; 
While flowers of each tint are by morning im- 
pearl’d : 
O! why is there woe in so lovely a world?” 
F. R. Witson, 
Architect, Alnwick. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZO- 


LOGICAL 


July 10. The Rev. Joun Saunt in the 
chair. 

Mrs. Madden, of Hilton-house, Scots- 
house, Clones, and. several other new 
members, were elected. 

J. T. Gilbert, Esq., M.R.I.A., Librarian 
of the Royal Irish Academy, was elected 
Honorary Secretary for the Dublin dis- 
trict. 

The Secretary reported that the form- 
ation of the “Illustration Fund” having 
been fairly successful, several engravings 
were in hand for the illustration of the 
forthcoming number of the Journal. 

Among other donations to the library 
and museum were presented by Mr. 
Prim, several antiquities recently dis- 
covered in trenching the small rath 
lying south of the great rath of Dunbel, 
which forms so conspicuous an object 
from the Waterford and Kilkenny rail- 
way. He said that the Museum con- 
tained a large and valuable collection of 
similar objects discovered in the Dunbel 
group of raths, which he had previ- 
ously described in detail in the Society’s 
Transactions. The articles which he now 
brought under notice were, with one ex- 
ception, of the same general character. 
The exceptions consisted of portions of a 
large bronze fibula, so far as he was aware 
unique in its character. The peculiar fea- 
ture arose from the portion of the ring 
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which was extant being formed of sheet 
bronze, bent into a hollow pipe, not sol- 
dered, but the edges brought together 
with the most beautifully accurate joint. 
This tube was apparently one of five simi- 
lar segments, which being riveted together 
at the ends, would form the ring of the 
fibula, six inches in diameter. The acus 
had a very massive head, with rude annu- 
lar ornaments, the portion remaining being 
four inches long, and having apparently 
lost about four inches of the point. 

This unique fibula excited much interest 
among the members present, and it was 
resolved that it should be engraved for 
the Society’s Journal. 

The Rev. James Graves presented a 
bronze tag of a book-strap, which had also 
been found in one of the Dunbel raths. 
This object terminated in a dragon’s head, 
and was ornamented with the interlaced 
pattern so common on ancient Irish crosses 
and manuscripts. 

Mr. Laurence O’Brien, of Mullinahone, 
sent for exhibition, through Mr. John 
Dunne, Garryricken, a small flat stone, 
having on one side a mould for casting a 
rude crucifix, and a round object, resem- 
bling the reverse of ancient silver coins, 
with a cross in the field and a number of 
short strokes to represent the legend. On 
the other side of the stone was a mould 
for casting a similar round object, of larger 
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size. This stone was dug up amidst the dé- 
bris of an ancient building at Mullinahone, 
said to have been formerly a preceptory 
of the Knights of St.John, and hence, 
Mr. Dunne suggested, the derivation of 
Mullinahone — muillion naoin Eoin, i.e. 
the mill of St. John, as, according to tra- 
dition, a mill which had belonged to the 
preceptory stood close by. 

The Rev. James Graves laid before the 
meeting some documents connected with 
the ancient but much decayed charitable 
institution situated in Rose-Inn-street, 
in Kilkenny, and known as the O’Shee 
Almshouse. They consisted of copies of 
the royal charter of foundation, dated 
Nov. 7, 6th James I., and the rules for 
the government of the institution, of the 
same date. 
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The other papers brought forward 
were :— 

“The Displanting of Kilkenny by Au- 
thority: of the Commonwealth, in 1654,” 
by John P. Prendergast, Esq., Barrister- 
at-law,—a contribution of much local in- 
terest; “On ancient Tobacco-pipes,” by 
Thomas J. Tenison, Esq., Portnelligan ; 
“On the Ordnance Collections for the 
History of the County of Longford,” 
(being the completion of a series of simi- 
lar papers for the Province of Leinster,) 
by the Rev. John O’Hanlan, R.C.C., 
Dublin ; and “ On the Derivation of some 
Irish Topographical Names,” by Edward 
Benn, Esq. 

The meeting adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in October. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


June 19. This Society made an excur- 
sion from Birmingham to Stratford-on- 
Avon, on a visit to the house and tomb of 
Shakespeare, and for an examination of the 
remarkable portrait recently discovered in 
the gallery of Mr. W.O. Hunt. The spot 
first visited was Shakespeare’s birthplace, 
which, by the kindness of the committee 
entrusted with its management, was re- 
served for special inspection. After ex- 
amining the house and tracing out with 
painful labour the famous names faintly 
discernible among the thousand signa- 
tures that deface the walls and ceiling of 
Shakespeare’s natal chamber, tle party as- 
sembled in the garden to hear from Mr. 
Samuel Timmins a sketch of the history 
of the memorable house, and the changes 
in its appearance brought about by the 
care of the Birthplace Committee, under 
the direction of Mr. C. H. Bracebridge. 
The house has been carefully restored, 
according to satisfactory authorities, and 
now presents much the same appearance 
it bore nearly three hundred years ago 
at the poet’s birth. All traces of the 
butcher’s shop are effaced, and excepting 
in one or two internal arrangements which 
are in process of removal, there is no trace 
of the degradation imposed upon the house 
by ages of neglect and hard usage. The 


recent purchase of land has enabled the 
trustees to lay out at the rear of the 
house a spacious garden, which already 
contains a scion of the mulberry-tree 
planted by Shakespeare’s own hand, and in 
which it is proposed to collect specimens 
of every shrub and flower mentioned in 
his works. Within the enclosure have 
been placed the sculptured base of the old 
market-cross of Stratford, and some frag- 
ments of stone from New-place, Shake- 
speare’s house in the days of his prosperity, 
bat of which—thanks to the churlish, exe- 
crable Gastrell—not one stone now remains 
upon another. From Shakespeare’s house 
the excursionists went to the Town-hall, 
where they examined Gainsborough’s ad- 
mirable portrait of Garrick, and other 
pictures belonging to the corporation, in- 
cluding a remarkable pair of the town- 
erier of Stratford and his wife; the lady, 
on canvas at least, being decidedly the 
more important of the two. In the hall 
were also exhibited the very curious and 
copious records of the corporation, and the 
handsome maces which help to maintain 
the dignity of Stratfordian mayors, and 
of which Stratford may well be proud, 
since even Parliament itself is scarcely 
better provided in this respect. The next 
point of interest was the Shakespeare 
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rooms, where the portrait: found at Mr. 
Hunt’s was exhibited in conjunction with 
a copy of the bust in the church, as re- 
stored by Mr. Collins, to whom the clean- 
ing of the portrait was also entrusted. 
The proceedings at the rooms commenced 
with an address by Mr. Timmins, on the 
early portraits of Shakespeare, especially 
the Droeshout print, (the fidelity of which 
is so strongly attested by Ben Jonson,) 
the bust in the church, the Chandos por- 
trait, and the Felton portrait. Mr. Sebas- 
tian Evans next compared the lately dis- 
covered portrait with the bust, and ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of the 
genuineness and authority of the former. 
Some discussion ensued, in which Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Jabet, Mr. George Daw- 
son, Mr. Timmins, Mr. Bracebridge, and 
Mr. Evans took part ; and Mr. Collins, the 
cleaner of the picture, explained the man- 
ner in which it came into his hands, and 
the steps by which he was led to the dis- 
covery of the remarkable work then sub- 
mitted to the meeting. It should be 
mentioned that Mr. Hunt has resisted the 
tempting offers made to him for the por- 
trait, and has also foregone the pleasure 
of retaining it in his own custody. He 
has presented it to the Birthplace Com- 
mittee, and it will ultimately find a per- 
manent home in Shakespeare’s house. 

The church was next visited. In the 
vestry were exhibited the parochial regis- 
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ters, containing numerous entries relating 
to Shakespeare and his family, and also 
the curious entry which seems to establish 
the second marriage of Shakespeare’s wife 
—Anne Hathaway. A brief account of 
the church was given by Mr. J. H. Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Timmins then called atten- 
tion to the monuments, pointing out espe- 
cially those pertaining to the Shakespeare 
family, and others of special interest. 
The company now dispersed until dinner- 
time. Some wandered along the banks of 
the Avon, others strolled about the quiet 
little town, and a few, deeper antiquarians 
than the rest, were favoured with an op- 
portunity of exploring the vaults of Mr. 
Flower’s brewery, where their researches 
were greatly assisted by libations of a 
golden beverage which Shakespeare himself 
might have quaffed with profit and ap- 
proval. The dinner took place in the 
Corn Exchange, when the chair was taken 
by Mr. Bracebridge, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Association. At the conclu- 
sion of the repast, Mr. George Dawson, 
M.A., delivered an eloquent address upon 
Shakespeare, after which the visitors dis- 
persed, some to visit Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage at the pretty village of Shottery, 
about a mile and a half from Stratford, 
and the rest spending the remuining time 
in inspecting other objects of interest. 
The party returned about 9 in the even- 
ing to Birmingham, 
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May 29, 30. The annual spring meet- 
ing was held at Thrapston. W. B. Sror- 
FORD, Esq., of Drayton-house, presided. 

On the first day, after the election of 
several new members, the Rev. Canon 
James, Hon. Sec., read the report, from 
which we select a few passages. 

Speaking of the objects and proceedings 
of the Society, it was said,— 

“ Our objects are really wider than our 
title, perhaps, at first suggests. We are 
not, aS many suppose, a mere church- 
building, or urch-restoring society ; still 
less, are we merely antiquarian. We wish 
to combine all this with many other things. 
In a county like this, so rich in the archi- 
tecture of olden times, it would be a dis- 


grace to us not to make ancient art our 
study, and reverently to preserve its exist- 
ing memorials; but we have at the same 
time the more practical object in view of 
improving the character of the buildings 
daily growing up around us—our churches, 
our town-halls, our corn-exchanges, our 
schools, our mansions, our parsonages, and, 
though least in size, not least in import- 
ance, our labourers’ cottage-homes. If we 
have been seldom applied to for advice in 
secular buildings, as compared with eccle- 
siastical ones, it is from no want of in- 
terest on our part, but probably from a 
mistaken view of our caring exclusively 
for churches ; and I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to express my belief that some un- 
necessary expense and ugliness might pos- 
sibly have been saved to the county in 
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some of our recent buildings had the plans 
passed under the eyes of a committee ac- 
eustomed to scrutinize architectural de- 


ns. 
< Since last October, plans for the re- 
building of the chancel of Husband’s Bos- 
wortb, and for the re-arrangement of the 
interior of Wellingborough Church, both 
by Mr. E. F. Law, have been approved ; 
and a scheme for the internal arrange- 
ments of Kingsthorpe Church, by the 
same architect, is now in the hands of a 
sub-committee. At the request of the 
Rector a sub-committee has also visited 
the fine church of Everdon, and reported 
on the condition of the chancel. A plan 
for the re-seating of Long Buckby Church, 
by Mr. Gilbert Scott, has been considered 
and approved. The important works at 
Uppingham and Ketton Churches, re- 
viewed before, are being vigorously carried 
on; and the little chapel of Sutton-by- 
Weston is being carefully rebuilt, accord- 
ing to our former recommendation. Two 
very important schools, that of St. Giles’s, 
Northampton, by Mr. Law, and that of 
Belgrave, near Leicester, by Mr. W. Gil- 
lett, have been submitted to our criticism, 
and are now in the course of being carried 
out, and are likely to vie advantageously 
with any schools within the diocese. The 
schools at Islip, by Mr. Slater, were favour- 
ably noticed in a former report. Plans for 
the new school at Paulerspury were ex- 
hibited at our committee, but too late for 
criticism 

“The Treasurer’s account, annually made 
up in October, will not be forthcoming to- 
day; but, notwithstanding the large pur- 
chases of both English and foreign books, 
the object to which our funds are now 
chiefly devoted, the finances of our Society 
are in a most prosperous state (our sur- 
plus is quite undisputed), and afford us 
the hope of eventually being the posses- 
sors of a first-rate library of architectural 
and archeological works. I should men- 
tion the very curious and valuable collec- 
tion of casts of 270 seals of local and archi- 
tectural interest added to our collections 
this year by purchase from Mr. Ready, of 
the antiquarian department of the British 
Museum, and which are exhibited to the 
members for the first time to-day. We 
have had the pleasure, during the past six 
months, of voting £2 2s. towards the me- 
morial of the late Mr. Pugin, and £1 1s.— 
a mark, not a measure, of our gratitude— 
towards the testimonial about to be pre- 
sented next week to the indefatigable 
General Secretary for the Associated Vo- 
lume of Reports, the Rev. E. Trollope, at 
& meeting to be held at Bourne, Lincoln- 
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shire, to which members of this Society are 
invited..... 

“ Your committee regret that the hopes 
which they had at one time formed of 
seeing a worthy chapel rise from the ruins 


‘of Catesby are not likely to be fulfilled. 


It is now proposed, they believe, to rebuild 
the latter debased chapel on its present 
site, and the work of demolition has com- 
menced under the hands of a builder. 
Soon nothing will be left of the old nun- 
nery, and all material memorial of the 
good Dame Foyce Berkeley will pass away, 
to add another to the utterly erased reli- 
gious foundations of this country. 

“The Society still continue to feel un- 
abated interest in the works now going 
on at the Round Church of St. Sepul- 
chre’s, Northampton, and they earnestly 
recommend the undertaking as one de- 
serving the aid of the whole archdeaconry. 
The large sum of £700 has been collected 
by the ladies’ committee, but at least 
£2,000 is yet required to make the new 
part fully available for Divine Service. 
The use of vari-coloured stones, both ex- 
ternally and internally, has been carried 
out by Mr. Scott to an extent unexampled, 
1 believe, in modern times; and he has 
applied. the same principle to the wood- 
work of the chancel roof. The present 
condition of the work is so singular and 
remarkable, that no one should omit the 
opportunity of visiting them, in order to 
observe how well the new work contrasts, 
yet harmonizes, with the old; and that, 
though in the former the utmost develop- 
ment has been allowed, the most conser- 
vative spirit had presided over the tender 
handling of all the ancient fabric and the 
time-marks everywhere imprinted on its 
walls. Lord Alwyne Compton, than whom 
there is none more competent for the work, 
has sent from Rome a very beautiful de- 
sign for the pavement of the apse, which 
has been submitted to our Society, and 
which the local committee purpose to 
adopt.” 

The much canvassed designs for the 
public offices at Westminster were then 
spoken of, and it was observed,— 

“If people wish to see what they may 
expect from a public office in Classic style, 
we recommend them to make a visit to 
the new office of Metropolitan Works, 
= finished, in the narrow passage which 
eads from Spring-gardens into St. James’s- 
park, where the wretched repetition of 
rusticated pavement, stucco ornaments, 
narrow windows, and paltry details, will 
make them despair of our having attained 
any advance in art in public buildings, 
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notwithstanding all the study and interest 
which has been bestowed upon architecture 
during the last quarter of a century. To 
a sensitive eye it is perfect misery to see 
the mass of new buildings in London, 
frightful in form, and false in principle, 
which meet one at every turn, and it re- 
quires a strong mind and firm patriotism 
in those who believe in the symbolism of 
architecture not ‘ to despair of their coun- 
try’ after an hour’s stroll through any of 
our principal thoroughfares where the 
builder is at work..... 

“Tt is certain that our professional 
architects of either school have not yet 
sufficiently grappled with the means of 
supplying our conveniences and our com- 
forts, and have thus too commonly thrown 
the building of our houses into the hands 
of operatives, and not artists. It is a com- 
mon belief (which could hardly have grown 
up without the bitter experience of many 
years) that in employing an architect, you 
are taking an expensive method of sacri- 
ficing internal arrangement and comfort 
to outside show; whereas it is a certain 
fact that a true architect, master of his 
position, should be able, by the most care- 
ful study of interior arrangements, to 
elicit an original and appropriate eleva- 
tion, at a less cost than a builder could 
run up his regular amount of orthodox 
sash windows and potted chimneys. 

“ And this adaptation of the outside to 
the internal conveniences is the crowning’ 
merit of our old national style, and in 
direct opposition to the cramping pedantry 
of Classic regularity. As to the forms of 
ornament, the applicability of sculpture, 
their respective proportions, and prevail- 
ing lines of outline, on these there may 
always be a difference of taste and opinion ; 
but, in spite of the :mazing blunders com- 
mitted, there never can be a question 
which style is the most elastic, and adapt- 
able to every exigence and every clime. 
It is from the present transitional, vacil- 
lating, unconsidering state of the public 
mind on art, that the most fear is to be had 
for modern architecture: that the future 
development will start from our own an- 
cient landmarks there can be little doubt. 
The ‘Victorian’ style may be, like many 
of our public acts, a plausible compromise, 
and a varnished jumble; but whatever 
future life shall exist in English caracter 
or art must be based on more definite 
principles than the present age admits of, 
and will comma be led by what is passing 
both in Europe and America to hold more 
firmly than before by our own national 
traditions. 

“We may congratulate this county, at 


least, on the style which the Corporation 
of Northampton have determined on for 
their new Town-hall and Museum, and I 
trust that the design will be of such excel. 
lence as to be an example to other towns 
of the county. 

“A revival in architectural literature 
has marked the present year, and the new 
editions of Mr. Bloxham’s and Mr. Parker’s 
manuals of Gothic Architecture shew that 
the study has still attractions for the 
readers of the rising generation, while Mr, 
Beresford Hope’s ‘Cathedral of the Nine- 
teenth Century,’ setting forth, as it does, 
in its pages the fact of the reality of its 
title, is a most encouraging proof that the 
highest object of ecclesiastical art is yet 
within the province and the aim of living 
architects. The mere publication of such 
a book, which is a most practical, sober 
treatise, is a remarkable sign of the times, 
Twenty years ago such an announcement 
would have bordered on romance. But 
Mr. Hope has clearly shewn that many 
cathedrals of the nineteenth century have 
been, and that more will yet be, built.” 

Sir Henry Dryden said he had to put a 
resolution to the meeting in favour of the 
Gothic style of architecture :—“ That this 
meeting is of opinion that the Gothic 
style is, in respect of association, economy, 
convenience, and beauty, the best adapted 
for the new public offices about to be 
erected in Westminster ; and hereby au- 
thorize the chairman and officers of the 
Society to sign, on its behalf, a petition to 
Parliament, and a memorial to the Chief 
Commissioner of Works, in favour of the 
adoption of our national style of architec- 
ture for these buildings.” 

Mr. Bloxham seconded the motion, and 
said, in order to see the superiority of the 
Gothic over every other style, it was only 
necessary to look over the Elizabethan 
era, to see how massive they were, and 
then to compare them with the flimsy 
structures of modern days. When they 
remembered the old church of Christ’s 
Hospital, now destroyed, the Grey Friars’ 
and the church of St. Mary’s, and com- 
pared them with the church in Langham- 
place and the Regent-street architecture, 
they would see quite sufficient to induce 
them to protest against any more of their 
public buildings being erected in such a 
degraded style. It appeared to him that 
nothing could be more paltry than the 
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generality of their modern buildings, as, 
for instance, the new Post-office,—which 
was massive enough, but nothing more,— 
the Museum, and other buildings. He 
remembered well the old Museum, and, in 
his opinion, it was a much more appro- 
priate building than the present one. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. N. F. Lightfoot then read 
a paper on Drayton House, preparatory to 
a visit to the mansion. The site of the 
Castle of Thrapston, now an orchard, was 
explored; after which the Society dined 
together, General Arbuthnot in the chair. 

In the evening a meeting was held at 
the Corn Exchange, where a temporary 
museum had been formed, containing paint- 
ings, rubbings, photography, coins, &c., 
many of them of much interest. The Rev. 
G. A. Poole read a paper on the Stained 
Glass in Lowick Church, and the Rev. H. 
Ward one on the Parish of Aldwinckle, 
famous, inter alia, as the birthplace of 
John Dryden. For these interesting 
papers, as well as that on Drayton House, 
we hope to find room very shortly. 


May 30. The excursion took place, 
and comprised visits to Thorpe Water- 
ville, Aldwinckle, Lowick, Sudborough, 
Liveden, Brigstock and Geddington. 

T. S. Selby, Esq., of Pitton, described 
the remains at Thorpe Waterville, of a 
castle and manor-house, now used as a 
barn, He said :— 

“This interesting remnant of a resi- 
dence of no mean character was most 
likely erected about, or soon after, the 
year of our Lord 1300, by the then 
Lord High Treasurer, Walter Lang- 
tone; ‘ who,’ says Bridges, in his ‘ County 
History,’ ‘built at Thorpe Waterville a 
sumptuous mansion,’ and, with a perfect 
conformity in its architectural features to 
such era, we may, I think, put down this 
building as a part and parcel of Langtone’s 
work, and may consider the roof above it 
to have been brought here from the Abbey 
woods of Pipwell, whence those vast quan- 
tities of timber are described as having 
been obtained for raising such ‘mansion, 
without leave of, and to the great detri- 
ment of the monks.’ That there were 
originally ground and first-floor stories 
cannot admit a question, and the contem- 
porary existence of a partition running 
across the building at its centre seems 
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equally certain ; traces of it remain upon 
the wall, the construction and situation of 
the centre beams returning the cornice 
moulding are indicative of it, the moulding 
itself varying on either side points to it, 
and the effects of it are visible in the pro- 
tection it has afforded one compartment 
from an agency that has stained the other. 
A: porch jutting from the building on its 
east side was taken down about thirty-six 
years since; it possessed the same descrip- 
tion of canted roof, with collars and braces, 
but had neither posts nor foot-beams; it 
was floored, and might be entered from 
the great chamber south, by means of a 
narrow doorway; on the ground floor 
was another small door; the springers of 
the coping-table were ornamented, and 
a large finial surmounted the gable. A 
chimney, corbelled off some seven feet 
above ground, projecting as a narrow strip 
of masonry, on either side relieved by a 
circular window through the guble wall, 
carrying a bold head, with an octagon 
shaft and enibattled crest, served for the 
fire-place of the great chamber north ; 
the front of this most likely brought for- 
ward, and perhaps on corbels, as at Castle 
Edlingham, Northumberland, must again 
retire upon the wall, sloping upwards, 
and the cutting away the beam to receive 
the slope, and its existence behind it, are 
both manifest. A similarly constructed 
gable chimney, &c., answered at the south 
end to the one just described, but has 
been removed perhaps a hundred years 
since. A bridge, with a ribbed soffit of 
the time of Bishop Langton, spans the 
brook, under the turnpike. Three ribs 
are square with the stream, and the two 
outer ones are placed aslant to suit the 
exigencies of the ancient roadway, which 
crossed the brook obliquely ; in modern 
times the bridge has been added to on 
either side, and the road widened.” Mr. 
Selby then pointed out the traditional site 
of the chapel, and took the party to visit 
some masonic corbels, which, as Mr. Selby 
said, “ were now, in an inverted position, 
made to serve the purpose of an arch-head 
in a building (a farm-house adjoining), a 
re-erection of the worst part most likely 
of the materials that had once been used 
in the buildings of the Watervilles of 
Langstone, the best having gone to another 
village, where it was hoped they might be 
traced at some future period.” 

The remains are now the property of 
Lord Lilford, to whom they have passed 
through the Cecils from the reputed 
founder Azelin de Waterville, temp. 
Henry I. 
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Aldwinkle All Saints’ Church was de- 
scribed by the Rev. H. Ward, Rector of 
St. Peter’s, as was also his own church, 
which has been restored by him. All 
Saints’ retained in its east window, and 
in one of the north windows, its Early 
English character. The same was the 
case with the chancel-arch. The piers on 
the south side were of the same date, and 
altogether different from those on the 
north. Those he took to be Decorated, 
agreeing with the clerestory windows, 
which Mr. Freeman described as of the 
geometrical period. In the aisles also one 
of the windows was Decorated, but over- 
large Perpendicular windows had been in- 
serted in each of them; at the same time, 
no doubt, that the battlemental turrets 
were added. There was a fine western 
arch, which would, if it could, open into 
the tower. The steeple, as at St. Peter’s, 
was the most important feature in the 
church, and being a tower in the land of 
spires, was the more worthy of remark. 
Mr. Freeman, speaking of the smaller Per- 
pendicular towers of the county, coupled 
it with Whiston, but to the latter, in some 
material features, he gave the preference. 
Several members of the Society expressed 
a different opinion, giving the preference 
to Aldwiuckle. On the north side of the 
chancel the small vestry, added in Deco- 
rated times, was well worthy of notice, 
inasmuch as, so far from being an awk- 
ward excrescence, as was generally the 
case, it added greatly to the beauty and 
picturesque appearance of the church. The 
font was Early English, and very similar 
to that of St. Peter’s, but, unlike that, had 
a history. In an old church account-book 
he found that, in the year 1655, the font 
stone was sold for 4s. 6d., and, as in the 
same year’s accounts there was another 
entry, vi.d, paid for “a basone,” he inferred 
that the domestic article was in use, when 
needed, in its stead until 1662, when 
5s. 6d. was paid to Goodman Gearrot for 
setting up the font again, and 20s. was 
paid for leading it. Goodman Garrot did 
not deserve his title for his skill in setting 
up fonts, for he had placed the supporting 
staff upside down, besides most mercilessly 
pecking it, to make it fit his topsy-turvy 
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restoration. On the south side of the 
chancel, opening into it by a broad arch, 
and into the south aisle by a very pointed 
one, was a highly-finished Perpendicular 
chantry. Fuller, the Church historian, 
referred to it, and said it was endowed 
with house and land, for a priest, at the 
cost of Sir John Aldwincle, about the 
reign of King Henry VI. Both as to the 
founder and the date Fuller was inaccu- 
rate, for copies of the foundation deeds, 
still extant, proved that the chantry was 
erected in the fourth year of Henry VII. 
(1489), by William Chambre, and Eliza- 
beth his wife, formerly wife of William 
Aldwincle. Upon the wall of the north 
aisle was a brass to John Pykering, ‘phy- 
sitian,’ who died in 1659. He was great 
uncle to Dryden, being brother to the 
poet’s grandfather, the Rev. Henry Pyker- 
ing, rector of this church, who himself 
lay buried in the churchyard, under an 
altar-tomb, close by which was a similar 
tomb to Mrs. Lucy Pykering, daughter of 
Henry Pykering, the rector, and conse- 
quently Dryden’s aunt. 

St. Peter’s was somewhat older than 
All Saints’. It had one mark of greater 
antiquity, namely, one of the piers in the 
north aisle. That pier had a capital 
with a square abacus, with heads and 
foliage, and might certainly have belonged 
to a Norman church. It was, besides, of 
a rather ruder sort of masonry than the 
other piers, but as it was the only portion 
of the church which could be referred to 
such early times,—the other piers clearly 
belonging to a period not more than sixty 
to eighty years after it,—he hesitated to 
ascribe to it much greater antiquity. ll 
the Early English features retained in 
All Saints’ Church have vanished from St. 
Peter’s, except the arch. The present church 
was in the late Decorated style, very long, 
very wide, and very lofty, and larger, in 
fact, than was commonly met with in 
a small country church which was not 
collegiate. It was evidently built about 
the year 1373, when Oliver de Lofwyke 
and Richard Parson, of Stanwigge, ob- 
tained licence to settle twenty-six acres of 
arable land and four acres of meadow land 
in Aldwinckle, on William de Lofwyke 
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and his successors, parsons of St. Peter’s 
Church, towards the maintenance of a 
priest to celebrate Divine Service daily 
at the high altar of the said church. The 
three south windows of the chancel were 
very striking. The first nearest the east 
had flamboyant tracery, and beneath the 
window on the inside the wall is cut away 
to form two seats or sedilia. The last on 
the south side was remarkable for having 
what was called “a low side window,” the 
hooks for the shutter-hinges still appear- 
ing. Under this window the wall was 
also cut away to form a seat, which in 
in this case, unlike the others, was of 
wood, and seemed to indicate that a priest 
sat at the open window, for the purpose 
of receiving confessions or of distributing 
alms. The most beautiful features about 
the church were the tower and spire, 
which blend together as only a tower and 
spire built at one time can do. 

Lowick Church, beside its painted glass, 
has some exceedingly fine monuments. 
The most modern is one to Charles Sack- 
ville, Duke of Dorset, who died in 1843. 
There are also splendid monuments to Sir 
Walter de Vere, Knt., the founder of 
the church ; to Sir Ralph Green ; to Staf- 
ford, Earl of Wiltshire ; to Sir John Ger- 
main, one of the latest specimens of a 
knight in armour, having breast-plate, 
espauliers over the shoulders, the upper 
part of the arm being protected by rear 
braces and overlapping plates. There 
are also bow plates and band braces, and 
overlapping plates over the thighs. There 
isa very handsome monument also to the 
Lady Mary Mordaunt, daughter to the 
Earl of Peterborough, who was first mar- 
ried to Henry, Duke of Norfolk, and, after 
his death, to Sir John Germain. 

Sudborough Church is a plain building, 
with a tower of the fourteenth century. 
Set in the wall was the monumental figure 
of a crusader, supposed to date from the 
beginning of the reign of Henry III. In 
the opinion of Mr. Bloxam, however, it 
isa century later. In this church there 
are two sedilia. 

At Liveden, a paper on the manor-house 
was read by the Rev. H. Ward. The old 
house is now used as a farm-house, but 
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the new building, which is of great his- 


torical interest, was never finished, and is 
now a ruin :— 


“He did not profess to give a full his- 
tory of Liveden, but merely such an ac- 
count as might be useful to those of the 
company who might have little or no ac- 
quaintance with the place. Liveden, or 
Lefferden, appeared to be the name of a 
large forest distriet, extending into several 
parishes, of which, curiously enough, al- 
most all were in different hundreds. In 
the olden times, if the owner of the old 
building had been walking in his park 
three hundred yards from the house, he 
would then have been in the jurisdiction 
of the vicar of Brigstock ; but by stepping 
over almost an invisible boundary, he 
would at once have come under the charge 
of the rector of Benefield, and under his 
charge he might have reached his own 
front door, but no further, for inside the 
hall he would have been liable to meet 
the Aldwinkle parson on a parochial visit. 
Once housed, it might be thought that 
the owner would be safe from further 
change of pastors, but such was not the 
case, for, if he happened to go into his 
kitchen and to cross ar other invisible line 
of demarcation, there the rector of Bene- 
field would again have legal status; and 
should the unlucky gentleman then think 
of escaping by the back door, no sooner 
would he have crossed it than there might 
stand the rector of Pilton, and claim him 
as a parishioner. But, though lying in 
so many parishes, Liveden was, to a cer- 
tain extent, extra-parochial. His impres- 
sion was that it once formed a sort of 
ecclesiastical district of itself, and that 
these noduses were for the purpose of 
freeing it from the jurisdiction of the 
several rectors, in order that it might be 
placed under a chaplain or chaplains of 
its own. 

“He mentioned the names of several 
of the earlier owners of Liveden; but 
those who had mest clearly left their 
marks there were the. Treshams, who ac- 
quired the property about the time of 
Henry VI. ‘The first of them was either 
Sir William Tresham, of Sywill, or his 
son, Sir Thomas, of Rushton, who was 
attainted of treason early in the reign of 
Edward IV., when the manor of Liveden 
was held for a time by William de Alde- 
wyncle, but eventually reverted to Sir 
John Tresham, the son of Sir Thomas, 
who lived till far into the reign of Henry 
VIII. The next owner was Sir Thomas 
Tresham, the lord prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who was buried at Rushton ; 
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.after whom the property came to another 
Sir Thomas, who, as far as Liveden was 
concerned, was the most important mem- 
ber of the family. Leland in bis ‘ Itine- 
rary’ said, ‘There be two houses of Tre- 
shams in Northamptonshire. The elder 
brother's house is now commonly called 
-Rushton by Cattering, but he calleth 
himself “ Tresham of Liveden,” where yet 
standeth parte of an ancient manor-place, 
and goodly meadows about it, and there 
-hath Tresham about three hundred marks 
by the yere.’ The old manor-house might 
os have been on the site of the old 

uilding, that where the two farm-houses 
now stand, and it wus possible that a por- 
tion of it might be incorporated with the 
present buildings, although the principal 
wing, which now remained almost entire, 
was of a much later uate. There used to 
be a coat of arms in stone let into the 
gable, over the west window of the great 
chamber, and that served, te a certain 
extent, to fix the date, for with the Tre- 
sham arms were quartered those of Parr 
of Horton, and as it was Tresham the 
Prior of St. John’s. who married the Parr 
heiress, the arms could not have been 
borne quarterly until after his death. Be- 
tween the two present farm-houses there 
used to be a stone archway or screen, in 
Sir Thomas’s later style of architecture, 
and apparently left unfinished at bis death, 
but was removed a few years ago to Farm- 
ing Woods, and was re-erected, with the 
coat of arms at the top of it, as an en- 
trance to the stable-yard. Whatever may 
have been the case with the old building, 
the new building was clearly the work of 
the last-named Sir Thomas ‘I'r sham, the 
father of ‘Iresham the conspirator. Sir 
Thomas was originally a Protestant, and 
was knight«d by Queen Elizabeth, at her 
famous visit to Kenilworth, in 1575; but 
within three years afterwards, when the 
missionary priests came over into England, 
he was converted by Campion and recon- 
ciled to the Church of Rome. Thencefor- 
ward he suffered much on account of his 
belief, being heavily fined and repeatedly 
imprisoned, so much so that he termed 
Ely in his letters his ‘familiar prison” As 
a Popish recusant he constantly paid into 
the treasury £260 per annum, being a fine 
of £20 per lunar month. That treat- 
ment of the Roman Cutholies continued 
during the whole of Elizabeth’s reign, but 
before her death James had secretly given 
much encouragement to the party, in order 
to secure their support, and had certainly 
raised considerable expectatiuns in the 
mind of Sir Thomas Tresham, for he was 
the first, at no little personal risk, to pro- 


claim James at Northampton, and his son 
Francis, afterwards the conspirator, with 
his brother Lewis, and their brother-in- 
law, Lord Monteagle (to whom the famous 
letter was addressed), were very active in 
their support of the Earl of Salisbury in 
securing the Tower of London for the 
same cause. 

“ Within three months of the King’s 
arrival in London he invited many Popish 
recusants to Court, and among others Sir 
Thomas Tresham, und on that occasion he 
assured them it was his intention to allow 
them greater freedom in the exercise of 
their religion than his predecessor had 
done, and especially that he would ex- 
onerate them from the fines imposed by 
the statute of Elizabeth. In accordance 
with that they found that the fines which, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, amounted to 
£10,000 a year, were reduced in the first 
year of James to £300, and in the second 
year to £200. In the third year, however, 
after the Gunpowder Plot, they were again 
raised to £6,000. The bearing of these 
remarks respecting the treatment of the 
Popish recusants by King James upon 
Liveden was this, that unless they had ex- 
pected considerable indulgence to be shewn 
them with respect to their mode of wor- 
ship, and a great relaxation of the penal 
laws against the harbouring of Popish 
priests, that building would never have 
been commenced. There was little doubt 
that the building was intended as a re- 
ligious house, and such an one as would 
not have been tolerated, or even attempted 
to be built, in the preceding reign. From 
what was known of Sir Thomas Tresham’s 
character, nothing would be more likely 
than that he would delight in planning 
a house to be covered, as this was, with 
religious emblems, especially if he had a 
reasonable hope that it would be allowed 
to be used for the foundation of a small 
religious fraternity, among whom he very 
probably intended himself to retire to end 
his days. It might be asked if Sir Thomas 
was only influenced by those moderate 
views of ‘Catholic emancipation,’ or 
whether he had not other hopes depend- 
ent on Gunpowder Plot. He (Mr. Ward) 
believed not, for from the state in which 
the building was left at his death, there 
was every probability that it was planned, 
if not actually begun, before the plot was 
thought of. After the death of Francis, 
the eldest son of Sir Thomas Tresham, who 
died, or, as some suppose, was poisoned, 
in the Tower of London, Rushton was 
confiscated, but Liveden was allowed to 
descend to the next brother, Lewis, who, 
atter Gunpowder Plot, was not likely to 
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take much pains to finish a house for 
Jesuit priests, even had he been so in- 
clined, and so the place was doubtless left 
as it stood when Sir Thomas died. Bridges 
said that the new building at Livi den was 
never covered in, but there was every 
reason to believe that it was in a much 
more finished state than they saw it then. 
It was said that Major Butler, an officer 
of Cromwell’s army stationed at Oundle, 
where his paternal ; roperty lay, attempted, 
with a party of the Parliamentary forces, 
to level the building to the ground, but 
whether that was because it had afforded 
shelter to any party of the Royalists did 
not appear. There were marks of bullets 
on the outside, but those might be ac- 
counted for by pic-nic Volunteers think- 
ing it a safe mark for ball-practice. 

“ As it was useful to strangers visiting 
such buildings as the present, he would 
read a few extracts from a work on the 
Liveden ruins. The hcuse, it told them, 
was built in the form of a Greek cross, and 
the entrarce was on the north side, and 
must have been by a flight of steps. Stand- 
ing opposite to that could be seen the 
archways in the interior. The arms on 
thekey-stones of the arches were ‘Tresham’ 
for the founder, and ‘ Throckmorton’ for 
his wife. Above the first story without is 
stonework in the form of escutcheons, 
running along the whole of the bui'ding, 
some quite finished, some in a half-finished 
state, and others with their outlines barely 
traced, plainly proving how sudden and 
unexpected was the blow that occasioned 
the suspension of the work. The shields 
or escutcheons are in compartments of 
three between each style, &e. Upon the 
second story, in stone compartments, also 
running throughout the building, are sin- 
gular sculptures, executed with much care, 
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emblematical of the sufferings and cruci- 
fixion of our Saviour. These are in circles 
of about eighteen inches in diameter, and 
are supposed to represent—l. The purse 
containing the money for which Judas be- 
trayed Christ, and round the border the 
thirty pieces of silver. 2. The lanthorn, 
torches, a spear, and a sword. 3. The 
cross, ladder, hammer, and nails. 4. The 
seamless garment, and dice to represent 
the casting lots for it. 5. The crowing 
cock to awaken St. Peter, and the scourges 
with which Pilate scourged Jesus. 6. The 
XP. within a wreath, on the upper part 
of which is a T for Tresham. And 7. The 
IHS. and cross, and round the berder 
‘Esto mihi.” These sculptures are re- 
peated round the whole of the building. 
Above the third story, running round the 
cornice, are, or rather were, for a good 
deal is now missing, the following sen- 
tences :—‘ JESVS MVNDI Says of GAVDE 
MATER virgo Mariae} Verbvm avtem crvcis 
perevntbvs qvdem stvltitia : st > Jesv be- 
atvs ventor qvi te portavit > Maria mater 
virgo sponsa innvpta > Benedisit tibi Devs 
in wternvm Maria > Mihi avtem absit 
gloriari nisi in ervee Domini nostri.’ ” 


After luncheon in the open air at Live- 
den, the party visited Brigstock, where 
there is an exceedingly fine Saxon tower- 
arch, blocked up and almost hid by the 
organ, and then concluded their excursion 
by a glance at the Eleanor Cross at Ged- 
dington, which Bridges, the county his- 
torian, considers the most perfect of the 
three in existence, being neither much in- 
jured like Waltham Cross, nor altered like 
that near Northampton, by modern ad- 
ditions. 


SOCIETY OF NORTHERN ANTIQUARIES. 


June 27. The annual meeting was held 
at the castle of Christiansborg, H.M. the 
Kine or DenmaRK in the chair. 

The secretary, Professor C. C. Rafn, 
read a report of the proceedings and state 
of the Society during the year 1860. 
Of the “ Annals of Northern Archwology,” 
the two volumes for 1859 and 1860 are in 
the press, of which the former (with seven 
plates) contains several papers by C. C. 
Lorenzen and others on “ Historical 
Monuments in the Duchy of Schleswig,” 
while the latter opens with an essay by 
Gisli Brynjulfsson, on “Bragi the Old,” 


and the shield presented to him by King 
Ragnar Lodbrok. Of the “ Archwological 
Review,” containing the Proceedings of 
the Society, list of Fellows, &c., as also of 
the Mémoires des Antiquaires du Nord, 
the volumes concluding wich the year 
1860 are in the press. The “ Review” 
contains a series of critical notices of 
several newly published works on Ameri- 
can antiquities. Among the papers con- 
tained in the Mémoires one is by P. A. 
Munch, in English, on the Scottish local 
names occurring in the Icelandic Sagas, 
and another in French, being the text, by 
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C. C. Rafn and C.J. Thomsen, of the 
Atlas de V Archéologie du Nord. At the 
same time the Lexicon Poeticum Antique 
Lingue Septentrionalis ; conscripsit Svein- 
biorn Egilsson was exhibited. In the 
introduction, by J. Sigurdsson, particular 
mention has been made of the labours of 
the deceased author, tending to illustrate 
the ancient language and literature of the 
North, as also of those of several of his 
countrymen who have deserved well by 
the preservation of old Northern poctical 
remains; it concludes with some remarks 
on the terms “ Dénsk tungu,” “ Norreena,” 
and “Old Northern,” applied to the an- 
cient language of the North. 

His Majesty the King exhibited a con- 
siderable number of very remarkable ob- 
jects, with which his cabinet of northern 
antiquities has been enriched since the 
last annual meeting of the Society—viz. 
Lumerous specimens from the age of stone ; 
among others a triangulur arrow-point of 
flint, found in a turf-pit near Thorsiv, in 
Scania, sticking in a skull, together with 
several beautiful specimens from the age of 
bronze. Among the objects from the age of 
iron, eight; -five very fine ones were found 
in a turf moor at Thorsbierg, near South 
Brarup, in Angeln; the other objects of 
this rich collection are preserved in the 
Flensborg Museum. Their age is proved 
by Roman coins found with them ; the most 
recent one, of the Emperor Commodus, 
being struck a.D. 185, whence it may be 
concluded with some probability that the 
objects just mentioned belong to the third 
century. Of those now preserved in His 
Majesty’s cabinet may be mentioned an 
iron coat of mail, and a shoulder buckle 
with gold and silver covering, a circular 
shield of wo: d 38 inches in diameter, and 
several arrow shafts of pinewood, with 
incisions for the b »wstring. Of the objects 
exhibited by His Majesty several have 
been selected for representation in the 
detailed report to be given in the Mé- 
moires des Antiquaires du Nord. 

General Fibiger, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Artillery, exhibited some very an- 
cient and curious objects newly received 
for the historical collection in the Royal 
Arsenal. From Dr. H. Rink, Inspector 
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of South Greenland, was received and ex- 
hibited vol. ii. of “ Kaladlit Okallutctual- 
liat ; or, Greenlandic Popular Traditions, 
written down by Natives, together with 
a Collection of Woodcuts, designed and 
executed by Esquimaux in Illustration of 
the said Traditions.” Mr. S. Kleinschmidt, 
the teacher of the Godthaab Seminary, 
transmitted a compendious history of the 
world, written in the Greenlandic language. 

Mr. Niels Arnzen, of Fall River, in the 
county of Bristol and state of Massachu- 
setts, transmitted to the Society a warranty 
deed, by which, “in consideration of his 
esteem for the editor of the Antiquitates 
Americane and the author of the ‘Memoir 
on the Discovery of America by the North- 
men,’ Professor C. C. Rafn, and the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, he did 
give, grant, and convey to the said Pro- 
fessor and Royal Society the rock known 
as the ‘ Writing’ or ‘ Dighton Rock,’ and 
the lot orsparcel of land surrounding it, 
and situated in the town of Berkley, in 
said county of Bristol,” its limits being 
stated in detail in the said deed. The 
Society charged its managing committee 
to express to the donor its thanks for his 
gift, as also to take the proper measures 
to see the monument duly fenced and 
preserved. 

In the past year, 1860, there have been 
enrolled in the list of Foundation Fellows, 
or Membres Fondatewrs, H.1I.H. Constan- 
tine Nicolaevitsch, Grand Duke of Russia ; 
H.1.H. Ferdinand Maximilian, Archduke 
of Austria; Sir Henry Barkly, Governor 
of Victoria; Count Vitaliano Borromeo, 
Grande of Spain and Senator of Sardinia ; 
Count Vladimir de Broél-Plater at Dom- 
browitza, Minsk; Mr. John H. Wilder 
Cosby, Advocate, Abbey-lodge, Ireland; 
George Granville, Earl of Ellesmere, Lon- 
don; George Fair, M.D., F.R.C.S., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Ivan J. Foundou- 
klei, Controller-General of Poland; Mr. 
Edward A. Hopkins, United States’ Consul 
in Paraguay; Mr. William H. Hudson, 
United States’ Consul at Buenos Ayres ; 
Count Stanislas Kossakowski, President of 
the Heraldic Chamber of Poland; Don 
Juan Mariano Larsen, Professor in the 
University of Buenos Ayres; Frederick 
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Mueller, President of the Royal Society of 
Victoria; Raja Prataépa Chandra Sinha 
Bahadoor, Bakparih, Bengal; Baboo Ra- 
jendrél Mitra, secretary to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Iginioda Scarpa, Consul 
of Denmark, Fiume; Nicolas C. Schuth, 
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Consul-General of Denmark, Chili; Sir 
William Foster Stawell, Chief Justice, Vic- 
toria ; Jonathan Binns Were, Danish Con- 
sul, Melbourne ; and Sjoerd Wiarda, Con- 
sul of the Netherlands, Buenos Ayres. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


June 10. LorD NzaveEs in the chair. 

Lord Binning and Mr. Adolph Robinow 
were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Stuart reported that the repairs on 
the curious “ Burg” of Mousa had now 
been completed ; that some discoveries had 
been made in the course of doing so, 
which would be communicated more speci- 
fically hereafter; and that the fabric was 
now reported to be in such a state as to 
give promise of its permanency as a com- 
plete specimen of the class to which it 
belonged. He also adverted to the pro- 
priety of obtaining a model of the “ Burg” 
for the Museum. 

On the suggestion of Mr. Joseph 
Robertson, a committee was appointed 
with the view of promoting subscriptions 
for the restoration of the City Cross. 

The following communications were 
read :— 

I. Historical Notices of Burghead, in 
Moray, with the result of recent excava- 
tions made there. By Mr. James Mac- 
donald, Academy, Elgin. The writer gave 
apicture of the situation of Burghead, and 
the surrounding country, which had pro- 
bably influenced the early settlers in its 
selection, and then described the many 
different classes of antiquities which have 
at various times been found in the walls 
and fortifications of this site, such as 
bulls sculptured on stone flags, fragments 
of sculptured crosses, a coin of Alfred, a 
silver ring, supposed to have been the rim 
of a horn, and quantities of human bones. 
Recent excavations, organized by the 
Literary and Scientific Society of Elgin, 
have led to the discovery of well-built 
walls, formed of quarried and partially 
dressed freestone, with occasional inser- 
tions of oaken beams, and thereby assisted 
Mr. Macdonald in reconstructing the plan 
of the old fortifications. The paper gave 


full particulars of the well, sometimes 
called a Roman bath, and, after examin- 
ing the opinions of different writers, and 
the evidence of the Sagas and Scottish 
Chronicles, and a classification of the anti- 
quities under the head of Pictish, Ecclesi- 
astical, Scandinavian, and Post-medieval, 
the writer stated his own conclusions. He 
gave abundant reasons for discarding the 
recent opinion that Burghead had been a 
Roman station, but suggested that it had 
been occupied at an early date as the site 
of one of those structures so common on 
the opposite shores of the Moray Firth 
and in Orkney and Shetland, and known 
as “Burgs;” that it had afterwards be- 
come a Christian settlement at the time 
when the missionaries of the new faith 
were issuing forth from their lonely cells 
at Iona, and proclaiming the faith of 
Christ along the shores of the mainland 
and in the wild glens of the Highlands; 
and that afterwards it was seized and 
ruined by the Danish rovers, and con- 
verted into a fortress suitable for their own 
purposes. The paper concluded with the 
charter history of the district from its 
first appearance on record, skilfully pre- 
pared by Mr. Robert Young, of Elgin. It 
was illustrated by exquisite drawings of + 
the sculptured stones and other antiquities, 
many of which were executed by Lady 
Dunbar, of Duffus; and, by the kind per- 
mission of the Dowager Lady Dick Lauder, 
the curious silver ring already referred to, 
and the coin of Alfred, were exhibited. 

Professor Innes, whose local knowledge 
enabled him to illustrate and confirm the 
statements in the paper, made various 
remarks in the course of its reading. 

Mr. Stuart, in adverting to the value 
and interest of Mr. Macdonald’s paper, 
stated that he thought the writer had 
beeu very fortunate in the destruction of 
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the theory which attributed the remains 
to Roman hands, and that the excavations 
described had been of great use in adding 
to the materials for forming an opinion 
as to their real authors. It appeared 
to him that the upturning and removal 
of the original materials had been so 
great that it was almost impossible now 
to speak with confidence as to their ori- 
ginal disposition. The suggestion that a 
“Burg” had originally occupied the pro- 
montory was new and ingenious, but he 
was hardly prepared to accept it—at least 
the occurrence of quarried and partially 
dressed freestone could hardly be looked 
for in such a structure, judging from the 
materials of our primitive forts in Scot- 
land, and rather pointed to a later and 
different use. He pointed out the occur- 
rence of sculptured fragments at “ Dinna- 
cair,” now an isolated rock near Stone- 
haven, but probably in early times the 
point of a peninsula, like Burghead, as had 
been shewn by Mr. Thompson of Ban- 
chory ; and referred to this and other simi- 
lar places on the coast as sites chosen 
by the early Christian missionaries, and 
which may have been selected from their 
being fortified, or secure by nature. 

II. Notice of Recent Excavations at 
Tormore, in the Island of Arran, in a 
Letter from Dr. Jamieson, Glencloy, Arran, 
to Dr. Arthur Mitchell, Corr. Mem. S.A. 
Scot. These excavations were made in 
circles of stones commonly called “ Dru- 
idical,” with the view of ascertaining if 
the deposits which have been found in 
similar structures in other parts of Scot- 
land would be found here also. The 
diggings began at three large stones form- 
ing part of a circle of nine. Here, in the 
centre of the circle, was found a stone 
cist, and in it an urn, A second cist was 
found in another circle, of which all the 
stones are prostrate except one pillar of 
about fifteen feet in height; and to the 
west of this cist another was found covered 
by a slab of great weight, and enclosing the 
skull and other bones of a human skeleton. 
Three flint arrow-heads were found in one 
of the cists, and in the next an urn and 
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two arrow-heads. Both the urns were of 
the rudest construction. 

Mr. Stuart said that the resvlts in the 
present instance were the same as had at- 
tended diggings about circles in other 
parts of Scotland. In almost all cases 
sepulchral deposits had been found, and 
he was not aware of a single fact which 
went to support the modern theory that 
these stones were temples, or that the 
Druids had any connection with them, 
or, he might edd, to shew that there ever 
were Druids in Scotland. 

In announcing numerous donations, the 
Secretary adverted specially to the great 
interest of the gold ornament presented 
by Mr. Sim of Coulter, from his valuable 
collection of Lanarkshire antiquities, of 
which the Museum had no other speci- 
men. He also pointed out, as valuable 
and interesting, the bronze mirror and 
other bronze relics presented by the Rev. 
George Murray, of Balmaclellan, and ex- 
pressed his bclief that careful observation 
would probably lead to many “finds” in 
Galloway, which was a district full of 
primitive remains, in many cases little 
disturbed. 

Mr. Laing called attention to the beau- 
tif\.1 spur found on the farm of Croftside, 
near Bannockburn, now exhibited by Mrs. 
Brown, of Park, its owner, through the 
Rev. Dr. Fowler, F.S.A. Scot., Ratho; 
and added that he was authorized to pre- 
sent it to the Museum. 

Casts of two remarkable slabs at Kirk- 
madrine, parish of Stoneykirk, Wigton- 
shire, made by Mr. Henry Laing, were 
exhibited. On the face of each of them 
is a Latin inscription, in a style of letters 
resembling those on the Romano-British 
slabs in Wales, surmounted by a small 
cross of peculiar character, and altogether 
different from the general type of Scotch 
crosses, One of them records that here 
lie Viventius and Mavorius, “ Sacerdotes 
sancti et precipui.” These slabs are of 
the very highest interest, and no doubt 
will provoke the historical inquiries which 
their occurrence in this locality requires. 
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SUFFOLK INSTITUTE OF ARCH AOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


July 4. The summer peripatetic meet- 
ing of the Society took place under the 
presidency of the Rev, Lorp ARTHUR 
HERVEY. 

The church of Great Saxham was the 
rendezvous, where a paper written by the 
Rev. H. K. Creed, the curate, was read 
by Mr. Tymms, the Hon. Secretary, de- 
scribing the various particulars of interest 
in the building. Among the most note- 
worthy is the stained glass, chiefly in me- 
dallions, brought from Einsiedlen, in Switz- 
erland, by the late William Mills, Esq., 
and filling the east and a part of one of 
the north windows. This glass, the 
greater portion, if not all, of which is the 
work of German artists at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, well repays a 
careful examination. The bust and brass 
of John Eldred, the merchavt, who died 
in 1632, also excited great interest. 

At Denham Castle, to which the party 
next proceeded, the survey of certain 
grassy moulds and embankments sur- 
rounded by a broad ditch, the greater part 
of which is dry, was made extremely in- 
teresting by the information which Mr. 
Harrod, F.S.A., of the Norfolk Archzolo- 
gical Institute, gave respecting the plan 
upon which they and many other of the 
ancient castles in this part of England 
have been constructed. These strongholds, 
it was stated, were originally the forts of 
aboriginal Britons, and consisted of a cir- 
cular keep, formed by a high earthwork 
and moat, adjacent to which was an in- 
closure of an irregular horse-shoe form, 
also made by an embankment and ditch, 
in which the occupants of the fort were 
accustomed to collect and preserve their 
cattle when threatened by an enemy—a 
plan still adopted, as was stated by a mem- 
ber of the Society, by the natives of some 
parts of India. ‘The only access to the 
castle aud castle meadow was by a cause- 
way over the moat, at its remoter end, a 
similar entrance eonnecting the two parts 
of the fortifications. Other outlying 
works were also added in several instances, 
as was shewn by a number of interesting 


plans of castles exhibited by Mr. Harrod. 
The original structures have in nearly 
every case been used by the Normans, 
who have added defences easily distin- 
guished by the straightness of their lines, 
and have erected upon them massive walls 
of flint and stone. 

The thanks of the Society are due to 
Mr. W. Halls, for having excavated and 
displayed a part of the Norman tower 
which once flanked the outer entrance to 
the works at Denham. In Denham Church, 
among other objects of interest, was the 
very beautiful tomb, erected by his widow, 
to Edward Lewkenor, one of the former 
possessors of the hall, whose death, at the 
age of 21 years, is recorded in an elegant 
and touching inscription, and whose only 
child carried the estate to the first Vis- 
count Townshend, his widow afterwards 
marrying the famous Dr. Gauden, of Bury 
school and Ikon Basilike notoriety. After 
partaking of a capital luncheon at Denham 
Hall, provided by the liberal hospitality of 
Mr. Fred. Halls, the company drove on, 
now unhappily in a heavy rain, to Kirt- 
ling Tower, a fine Tudor gate-house. 
Here, after ascending to the state bedroom, 
once honoured by the presence of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to the leads, where, we are 
told, the future Queen was wont to take 
the air, the party listened with great plea- 
sure to a paper read by the Rev. W. I. 
Chavasse, the incumbent, in which was 
set forth the past connection of Kirtling 
with the North family, and the glories of 
the house when Queen Elizabeth in one 
of her progresses was entertained there 
with royal magnificence. A second refee- 
tion was here set out by order of Col, 
North, the present owner of the estate, 
which, however, was to 'he majority super- 
fluous. Kirtling Church was also in- 
spected, a lofty and spacious building, con- 
taining on its south side a magnificent 
docrway of early Norman, in the finest 
preservation. In the chancel, which is 
equal in width to the nave and aisles, are 
the monuents of the deceased ancestors 
of the present proprietors of the hall, in- 
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cluding a very beautiful basso-relievo bust 
of Maria North, the first wife of the 
fourth Marquis of Bute, and a tablet to 
the memory of her husband, whose body 
was brought to Kirtling at his desire, to 
be laid by her side. Mr. Chavasse read 
here the remainder of his paper, including 
an account of the deeds by which some of 
those by whose tombs he stood have 
gained a place in the history of their 
country. The church and castle at Lyd- 
gate concluded the list of objects set down 
in the day’s programme. At Lydgate, 
the moat and earthworks are on a much 


larger scale than at Denham, the horse- 
shoe enclosing the site of the church, and 
an additional line of defence running to 
the southward. The church is perhaps 
most noteworthy for some very good early 
Decorated work. Here again the party 
were treated with the same open-handed 
hospitality which they had already twice 
experienced in the places which they had 
visited, and the majority of them wound 
up the proceedings of a very pleasant and 
instructive long day by the partaking of 
tea and enffee, provided at the rectory by 
the Rev. R. H. Cave. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


June 4. W. Proctes, Esq., in the chair. 

Mr. Hamilton, of Coney-street, and Mr. 
Bell, of Colliergate, York, were admitted 
associates. 

William Gray, Esq., gave an account of 
a variety of antiquities of a miscellaneous 
character, which he had recently discovered 
whilst carrying on some “ diggings” on his 
property adjoining the walls near to Monk 
Bar, and on the site lately occupied by 
Knapton’s foundry. These antiquities had 
been forwarded to the Museum, and they 
were exhibited to the members present. 
Among them were, a tile in an imperfect 
state, with the mark of the Sixth Legion ; 
part of a small figure, supposed to be a 
Victory, with expanded wings; two coins 
of Valentinian ; fragments of Roman glass 
and pottery; horns of the roebuck and of 
the ox; a piece of wood, with a curiously 
formed nail or spike driven into it, and 
still remaining fast to the wood; a hone 
for sharpening tools upon, and five stone 
balls of various sizes, which apparently had 
been used as projectiles by being cast from 
-a sling. These balls, he ought to state, 
had been found at a depth of fifteen feet 
below the surface, and upon the floor of 
the buildings. He stated that he began 
to excavate at a point opposite to Groves- 
lane, which is in the supposed line of the 
Roman road going northwards. The ram- 
part wall itself near to where the excava- 
tions took place is very different to that 
upon the south-east side of Monk Bar, 
which was about seven feet in thickness, 
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whereas that now found, as far as could be 
ascertained, was only three or four feet 
thick. The Roman wall projected about 
a foot beyond the inner face of the city 
wall, and the latter did not rest upon the 
top of the Roman wall, there being two or 
three feet of earth intervening. Mr. Gray 
next remarked upon the remains of a 
building which had been found at a dis- 
tance of a few feet from the inner face of 
the rampart wall. The walls of this build- 
ing were all smoothly plastered, and within 
the apartment were small portions of the 
plastered floor in a very decayed state. At 
one end of the building remains of floors 
were found at different levels, a circum- 
stance rendering it difficult to determine 
to what use they had been applied. In 
digging along the side of the rampart wall 
he found a tile drain, which had been 
placed there for the purpose of carrying 
off liquid matter. It was, however, per- 
fectly clean and clear, and free from any 
deposit. There was no trace of any bath, 
and no valve whereby the water would be 
retained. Altogether the question was 
very puzzling. He thought it might be a 
barrack or guard-room, from being situated 
near to the north-east gate of the city. 
This supposition was borne out by the fact 
that offensive weapons had been discovered 
upon the spot. By the aid of a drawing 
executed by Mr. R. H. Skaife, of this city, 
Mr. Gray was enabled the better to ex- 
plain the character of the excavations that 
had been made. 
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The Rev. J. Kenrick suid that they were 
indebted to Mr. Gray for the great pains 
he had taken in carrying on the excava- 
tions, and in bringing to light so many in- 
teresting remains. He had his doubts 
whether the stones stated by Mr. Gray to 
have been projectiles were really missiles 
of that description. A larger stone, one 
very much of the same form as those dis- 
covered by Mr. Gray, had been found at 
the bottom of the Roman house which 
stood at the corner of Aldwark. Such 
stones had been used as a means of mar- 
t)rdom of Christians at Rome, by tying 
them round the necks of the converts and 
throwing them into the Tiber. It was 
difficult to know what these stones had 
been designed for. They might have been 
used as weights, and he thought the sub- 
ject was one requiring further investi- 
gation. 

The Rev. J. Kenrick, F.S.A., then made 
the following remarks respecting some an- 
cient sepulchral remaivs which were re- 
cently found on the Mount :— 


“The tablet of which I exhibit a draw- 
ing was found in excavating for the foun- 
dations of a house at the Mount, and was 
probably erected on the left-hand side of 
the road leading from Eburacum to Cal- 
caria. It was buried at a depth of be- 
tween three and four feet, It is part of 
a monument raised by Q. Corellius Fortis, 
to the memory of his daughter, Corellia 
Optata, who died at the age of thirteen. 
When perfect, it had at the top a sculp- 
tur.d figure, of which now only tie feet 
remain. ‘The inscription reads as fol- 
lows :— 

‘(D.] M. 

Corellia Optata, Ann. xiii. 
Secreti Manes, qui regna Acherusia Ditis 
Incolitis, quos parva petunt post lumina vite 
Exiguus cinis et simulacrum corporis umbra 
Insontis gnate ; Genitor, spe captus iniqua, 
Supremum hunc nate miserandus deflev finem. 

Q. Core. Fortis Pater F. C.’ 


“Inscriptions in verse are very rare 
among the Roman remains in Britain. 
Mr. Bruce has given some, found on the 
line of Hadrian’s Wull, but they are not 
sepulchral. Those on our tablet, though 
not of any high poetical merit, are regular 
and smooth in versification. The names 
Corellius and Corellia very s ldom occur in 
Latin inscriptions. Corellius Pansa ap- 
pears in Gruter (337) as Consul (4.D. 122), 
and Corellius and Corellus are found in 
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two other inscriptions. The daughter of 
the house usually bore the feminine form 
of the name of the gens, the second of the 
three which belonged to a genuine Roman. 
Thus the daughter of Q. Corellius Fortis 
was Corellia, as the daughter of P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio was Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi, and the daughter of M. Tul- 
lius Cicero was Tulliola. Optatus and 

tata are common in inscriptions*. The 
third name was often given to mark a 
personal circumstance, and Optatus, being 
a word of good omen, was likely to be a 
favourite. 

“The letters D.M., for ‘ Diis Manibus,’ 
stand commonly on sepulchral tablets, 
sometimes connected with a genitive case 
of the name which follows; more com- 
monly unconnected, the inscription begin- 
ning with a dative, as in the sarcophagus 
in the Hospitium, ‘ D.M. Aurelio Supero.’ 
The least common form is that which is 
found on our tablet, the name being in 
the nominative case. It is not easy to 
fix the precise idea which the Romans 
annexed to the name of Manes. It is said 
to signify good or kind; hence we have 
in an inscription, Di Manes, manes sitis, 
‘be propitious or favourable,’ the title 
having been given to them notwithstand- 
ing their stern and gloomy character, in 
the same way as the Greeks called the 
Furies, Eumenides, ‘ benevolent goddesses ” 
The general conception of them appears 
to have been that of disembodied spirits, 
either waiting for re-union with a human 
body, according to the Pythagor.an no- 
tion of transmigration ; or in a state of un- 
consciousness, from which they might be 
brought to consciousness by magic rites 
or sacrifices of blood ; or undergoing puri- 
fication from the stains of their «arthly 
existence; which seems to be Virgil’s con- 
ception when he makes Anchises say, 
* Quisque suos patimur manes, Donec longa 
dies, periecto temporis orbe, Concretum 
exemit lubem.’ Vagueness, as might be 
expected, characterizes the conception of 
a state which is beyond the cognizance 
of the senses. In our inscription the name 
seems to stand for the inhabitants of the 
unseen world, which is naturally identified 
with the earth, so that while the earth re- 
ceived the material remains, the exiguus 
cinis, the handful of ashes, the spirit jomed 
the manes, in their invisible abode. 

“The author of the inscription appears 
to have been a reader of the Latin poets, 
as there are traces of the imitation of their 
phraseology. I do not recollect the epithet 





* See Meyer’s Anthol. Latin., No. 1349, “* Hic 
jacet Optatus, pietatis nobilis infans.” 
Z 
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‘ secreti’ elsewhere as applied to the manes, 
but there are others analogous to it, as 
Virgil (Georg. i. 243), speaking of the 
antarctic pole, says :— 

‘at illum 
Sub pedibus Styx atra videt manesque profundi.’ 
And (din. iv. 387) Dido threatens Zineas : 

* Audiam ; et hec manes veniet mihi fama sub 

imos.’ 

“ ¢ Secreti’ therefore seems to mean, con- 
cealed from sight, invisible. This sense is 
more probable than that of ‘separated 
from the body.’ The phrase ‘regna Ache- 
rusia Ditis’ reminds us of Lucretius, in 
whom ‘ Acherusia templa’ occurs more than 
once. In the next line the phrase ‘ parva 
post lumina vite’ can scarcely mean any- 
thing but ‘after a few days of life.’ The 
use of ‘ parva’ for ‘pauca,’ would be hard 
to justify by classica! examples; but Lucan’s 
expressions (Phars. iv. 476),— 

* Libera non ultra parva quam nocte juventus ;’ 


and (vi. 806),— 
*—nec gloria parves 
Solicitet vite,’— 

shew a tendency to use ‘parvus’ in the 
sense of short, which may explain its use 
as applied to the short life of Optata. 
‘Lumina vite’ is a Virgilian phrase for 
life. ‘ Simulacrum corporis umbra’ reminds 
us again of Lucretius (i. 123), or rather of 
Ennius, who thus described the state of 
the dead :— 
* Quo neque permanent anime nee corpora nostra, 

Sed queedam simulacra, modis pallentia miris.’ 
And Virgil has borrowed the same phrase 
from Ennius, in the first Georgic, i. 477. 
It seems rather harsh to say of the ashes, 
as well as of the shade, that they go to 
(petunt) the , but [ have before ob- 
served that the material earth and the 
spiritual world ure blended together. In 
the following line, ‘Genitor spe captus 
iniqua’ is a variation upon Virgil’s ‘spe 
captus inani,’ (dn. xi. 49,) and not an im- 
provement, as ‘captus’ (deceived) is more 
appropriately joined with the epithet 
‘empty,’ than with ‘harsh’ or cruel,’ 
though ‘iniqua’ may have been used to 
denote how tle father’s sorrow had been 
aggravated by his previois hopes. The 
var ation of spelling ‘gnate’ in the fourth 
line, and ‘ nate’ in the last, is remarkable, 
since both are equally classical, and both 
equally suited to the metre. 

“Among the other remains found in 

the same spot, the most remarkable are 
the feeding-bottle, and the glass vase, 
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which, when found, was half filled with 
bones, possibly those of Corellia. Vessels 
of glass were often used for this purp: se, 
A very elegant diota of glass, found at 
Geldestone, in Norfolk, is described and 
figured in the sixth volume of the Arche- 
ological Journal, where several other ex- 
amples of similar vessels are mentioned— 
one found at Rougham, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, of which an account was published 
by the late lamented Professor Heuslow, 
and another at Ashby Puerorum, in Lin- 
colnshire, described by Sir Joseph Banks 
(Archeeol. xii. 96). We have a very large 
vase, with angular sides, in case R., in the 
Hospitium, but it is much fractured. The 
handles of these vases are reeded, to give 
a firmer hold of the smooth material. 
From the Abbé Cochet’s Normandie Sou- 
terraine we learn that the Roman ceme- 
teries of Normany contain glass urns: 
one of them, figured in his book, p. 86, 
was half filled with bones, which still ap- 
pear in it, and at p. 104 several other 
forms are given. 

“In regard to the age of the interments 
at the Mount it is difficult tosiy anything 
precise. ‘The practice of cremation gene- 
rally ceased about the age of Constantine ; 
they are not, therefore, later than that 
Emperor. The form of the letters, and 
the numerous ligatures, lead me to sup- 
pose that it is of the third century after 
Christ. Some of the vases of clay have 
been used to contain ashes; others of 
them are clearly articles of household use. 
Whence the custom of placing such vases 
in sepulchres arose, antiquaries are not 
agreed. It has been thought that they 
contained food for the sustenance of the 
deceased, when he entered on the other 
world. The most probable opinion, how- 
ever, I think is, that the feeling which 
has led to the burying of vessels of pottery 
has been a desire to surround the deceased 
with objects associated with his domestic 
affections. To this desire the antiquary 
owes the preservation of many interesting 
and instructive relics, from the splendid 
vases of Greece and Sicily, Campania and 
Etruria, to the humbler vessels which are 
found in British and Roman sepulchres.” 


After the customary votes of thanks had 
been accorded, the Chairman said that the 
present w:uld be the last meeting which 
the Society would hold until October next, 
and the proceedings terminated, 
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[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaAGaZzINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. } 





DISCOVERY OF RUNIC INSCRIPTIONS IN ORKNEY. 


Mr. Urnsan,—I beg to send you a notice from the “ Orcadian” news- 
paper of the 20th inst., written by my friend Mr. George Petrie, of Kirk- 
wall, in the belief that it will prove of interest to a large number of your 
readers. 

In it you will find an account of a very remarkable chambered tomb, 
which has just been cleared out by Mr. James Farrer, M.P., and of a series 
of Runic inscriptions on slabs in different parts of the building. 

At Mr. Farrer’s request, I and several members of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland were present at the excavations. My friend Mr. Joseph 
Robertson first caught sight of the Runes on a stone near the roof of the 
chamber, and when the rubbish was finally cleared out, we found that the 
whole number of Runes exceeded 700. 

I have been authorized by Mr. Farrer to procure correct copies of all 
the inscriptions, with the view of submitting them, along with a descrip- 
tion of Maeshow and its locality, to the notice of such scholars and learned 
bodies as are likely to work out the interesting problem involved in this 
discovery.—I am, &c. Joun Stvart, 

General Register House, Sec. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
Edinburgh, July 22, 1861. 


EXCAVATIONS IN “ MAESHOW,” STENNESS. 


THE expense incurred and the perseverance displayed by James Farrer, Esq., M.P., 
during several years of antiquarian research in Orkney, have frequently been attended 
with success, but have never been so signally rewarded as in the excavations in Maes- 
how. No similar discovery, it is believed, has been previously made. The building 
itself is a very remarkable one, but the great value of these excavations lies in the dis- 
covery of so many Runic inscriptions on the walls. It is to be expected that when 
they have been submitted to gentlemen skilled in Runic characters, much light will be 
thrown upon the ancient history of “ Maeshow.” 

This conical tumulus is about 92 ft. in diameter, and 36 ft. high, and is surrounded 
at a distance of 86 ft. from the base by a trench about 20 ft. wide, and 4 or 5 ft. deep. 
It had evidently been previously opened. Mr. Farrer’s explorations were commenced 
on the west side, and in a few hours the workmen came upon the covering stones of the 
passage which leads into the interior. As the inner extremity was found to be blocked 
up with clay, an excavation was made on the top of the tumulus, and the walls of the 
building were soon found. They were carefully traced, and it then became evident 
that they formed a chamber about 10 ft. square at the top, but widening towards the 
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bottom. The chamber was completely filled with the stones which had originally 
formed the upper part of the walls and roof, and with the clay which had completed 
the top of the tumulus. The interior has now been cleared out, and a short descrip- 
tion will give some ide:, although a very imperfect one, of its plan and appearance. 
The passage has been traced to the margin of the base of the tumulus. It is 2 ft. 4in. 
wide at its mouth, and appears to have been the same in hight, but the covering stones 
had been removed for about 22} ft. It then increases in dimensions to 34 ft. in width, 
and 4 ft. 4 in. in height, and continues so for 26 ft., when it is again narrowed by two 
upright stone slabs to 2ft.5in. These slabs are each 2 ft. 4 in. broad, and immediately 
beyond them the passage extends 2 ft. 10 in., and then opens into the central ehamber. 
Its dimensions from the slabs to its opening into the chamber are 3 ft. 4in. wide, and 
4ft. 8in. high. About 34 ft. from the outer extremity of the passage, and about 15 
in. beyond the point when its dimensions are increased to 3} ft. in width, and 4 ft. 
4 in. in height, there is a triangular recess in the wall about 2 ft. deep, and 3} ft. in 
height and width in front, and there was found lying opposite to it in the passage a 
large block of stone of corresponding figure and dimensions. This block suggests the 
idea that it had been used to shut up the passage at the point where it begins to be 
narrower towards its outer extremity, and that it was pushed back into the recess in 
the wall when admission into the chamber was desired. From the recess to the 
chamber the sides of the passage are formed by immense slabs of flagstone. One on 
the north side is upwards of 19 ft. long, and 44in. thick. The floor is also paved with 
flagstones. 

On emerging from the passage we enter a chamber about 15 ft. square, on the level 

of the floor, and ab ut 13 ft. in height to the top of the present walls. Immediately 
in front, opposite to the passage, is an opening in the wall 3 ft. from the floor. This is 
the entrance to a cell or small chamber in the wall, 5 ft. 84 in. long, 43 ft. wide, and 
34 ft. high. A large flagstone is laid as a raised floor between the entrance and the 
inner end of the chamber. The entrance passage is 2 ft. wide, 2} ft. high, and 22} in. 
long. 
. On the two opposite walls of the chamber, to the right and left are similar openings 
nearly on a similar level with that just described. ‘The opening on the right is 2} ft. 
wide, 2ft. 9}in. high, 1 ft. 8in. long, and 2 ft. 8in. above the floor of the chamber. 
The cell to which it gives admission is 6 ft. 10in. long, 4 ft. 7 in. wide, 34 ft. high, and 
has a raised flagstone floor 5} in. high, similar to the other chamber. The opening on 
the lett is 2} ft. wide, 2} ft. high, and 1} ft. long, and about 3 ft. above the floor of the 
chamber. ‘The cell which is entered through this opening is 5ft. 7 in. long, 4 ft. 8in. wide, 
and 8 ft. 4in. high. It has no raised floor like the two other cells. The roofs, floors, and 
back walls of the eells are each formed by a single slab of stone, and blocks of stone 
corresponding in size and figure to the openings were found on the floor in front of 
them. These have been to close the entranc:s of the cells. The four walls of the 
chamber converge towards the top by the successive projection of each eourse of the 
masonry, commencing about 6 ft. above the level of the floor, in a manner exactly 
similar to the construction of the so-called Picts’ houses of Quanterness and Wideford- 
hill. By this means the chamber would be brought to a narrow space of probably a 
few feet square at top, and then completed by slabs laid across the opening horizontally 
or on edge. The upper portion, however, has been removed at some former period, and 
the highest part of the walls is now only about 13 ft. from the floor. At that point the 
opposite walls have approached to within 10 ft. of each other, so that the ruins of the 
chamber are now 15 ft. square at the floor, and about 10 ft. square at the top of 
the walls as they now stand. Its original height has been probably 19 or 20 ft., and 
the clay has then been piled above the roof to a height of several feet. 

A large buttress stands in each angle of the chamber to strengthen the walls and 
support them under the pressure of their own weight, and of the superincumbent clay. 
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These internal buttresses vary somewhat in dimensions, but they are on an average 
about 3 ft. square at the base, and are from 9 to 10ft. high, with the exception of one, 
which is now only 8 ft. high; and one of the sides of each buttress is formed by 
a single slab. 

The most iuteresting circumstances connected with the explorations was the dis- 
covery of 700 or 800 Runic characters on the walls and buttresses of the chambers 
and on the walls of the cells. They are in general very perfect, and only in one or 
+o instances do they appear to have become illegible. No doubt when they have all 
been east and copied they will be found to yield valuable information. The figure of 
a winged horse is beautifully cut on one of the buttresses, and displays great spirit and 
artistic skill. Beneath it are other figures, one of which has a resemblance to a ser- 
pent twined around a tree or pole. 

The walls of the chamber are built with large slabs, which generally extend the en- 
tire length of the wall, and the whole building displays great strength and skill in the 
masonry, and has a very imposing effect. 

There is every reason to believe that the building was originally erected as a cham- 
bered tomb for some chief or person of great note, and probably long before the arrival 
of the Norsemen in Orkney. That it has however been entered by them is proved by 
the Runes, but that it was very likely becoming ruinous when they found it appears 
from evidences on the stones of their perishing condition when the Runes were cut on 
them. The deciphering of the Runes by competent persons will be looked for with 
much interest. 

It has been a source of much amusement to observe the rapidity with which an an- 
tiquarian taste springs up and is developed amid the recesses of Maeshow. Many a 
visitor, who has heretofore dreaded to find “ Bill Stumps his mark” or “ Aiken Drum’s 
lang ladle” on every antiquarian relic discovered in Orkney within the last few years, 
having been attracted by the reported wonders of Maeshow, has left the building ready 
to swallow the “langest” antiquarian ladle he may hereafter meet with. 

It is only justice to notice the great care with which Mr. Alexander Johnston, Mr. 
Wilson’s foreman, and the men under his superintendence have excavated the tumulus. 
Had they not taken so much pains, in all probability many of the Runic characters 
would have been effaced ; but apparently there has not been a single Rune destroyed 
or injured in the course of their labours, 

It has been found necessary to exclude visitors from the building until plans and 
measurements of it have been made. It is to be completed by Mr. Balfour as nearly as 
possible according to the original design, but in such a way as to distinguish between 
the old and the new. A door will then be put to it, and visitors admitted by a person 
who will be entrusted with the charge of the building. 

It may also be noticed that the large slabs which have been used in the building 
seem either to have been taken from the same quarry which yielded the Standing 
Stones, or, which is more likely, are some of the Standing Stones themselves, removed 
from their original position in the circles of Stenness or Brogar. 


Kirkwall, July 18, 1861. 


G. P. 


BIFORIETTA AND WITTA. 


Mr. Unpan,—Mr. Mackenzie Walcott 
is anxious to throw some light upon the 
triforium, and says that “biforietta” is a 
“curious word which bears some resem- 
blance to it in its composition.” I infer, 
therefore, that Mr. Walcott believes “ tri- 


forium” to have something to do with 
tres and fores, and “biforietta” to have 
something to do with dis and fores. But 
“biforietta” is translated “ante portam,” 
which in plain English is “before. gate,” 
and “before gate” would by half England 
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be sounded “ before-yett”—“ biforietta.” 
What “triforium” may be, Ido not pre- 
tend to say. 

I write also, from the lowest depths of 
ignorance and amazement, to ask some- 
thing about the tomb of Hengest’s great- 
grandfather, spoken of in the report of 
the Oxford Architectural and Historical 
Socisty, at p. 40.of your July number. It 
needs great. faith to believe in Hengest, 
still that is a faith which by an effort I 
can attain unto; but Hengest’s great- 
grandfather, Woden’s real grandson — 
surely this comes under the head of what 
Thucydides counts as the drlorws é) rd 
pv0Gdes exvevinnnéra. But let that pass. 
Why should the tomb of Witta be called the 


Cat-stone? How came Witta to be buried 
near Edinburgh? (It requires some faith 
to believe in the tomb of Zeus in Crete, 
and in the tomb of Brychan Brycheiniog 
in Brecknockshire, but even a Druid or 
an Ovate would hardly believe in a tomb 
of Zeus in Brecknockshire, or a tomb 
of Brychan in Crete.) Again, how came 
this great-grandfather of Hengest and 
grandson of Woden to have his epitaph 
written in Latin? I trust that, to make 
things straight, we shall some day find in 
Spain the tomb of Mneas Silvius with an 
inscription in some primitive form of 
Platt-Deutsch.—I am, &e. 
Epwakp A. FREEMAN. 

Somerleaze, Wells, July 8, 1861. 


“MEMOIR OF JOSHUA WATSON.”—THE NOVA SCOTIA HALIBURTONS. 


Mr. Urnsan,—Many, I am sure, will 
thank you, as I do, for calling atten- 
tion, at vol. cex., p. 690, to Archdeacon 
Churton’s beautiful memoir of the late 
Joshua Watson. The book deserves all 
your reviewer has said of it. Some, how- 
ever, who, a century hence, may be re- 
ferring to your miscellany, may feel obliged 
to Mr. Ursan if he put upon record now 
a little cautionary notice, which may pre- 
vent their being misled (in comparing the 
pages 91 and 101 of Mr. Churton’s 2nd 
vol.) by the idea that the Nova Scotia 
Judge Haliburton, who was the worthy 
brother-in-law of the worthy Bishop John 
Inglis of Nova Scotia, was the same Nova 
Scotia Judge Haliburton who will be 
better known to posterity as the author 
of “The Clockmaker” and the biographer 
of “Sam Slick,” and as the able repre- 
sentative, in these his latter years of re- 
tirement, of Launceston, in our British 
Parliament. From a letter of the late 
Joshua Watson, vol. ii. p. 101, it would 
almost seem that he had himself fallen 
into the very common error of supposing 
that these two distinguished personages 
were one and the same person ; unless, in- 
deed,—as is not impossible,—the excellent 
writer of that letter was, purposely, in 
one of his playful moods, applying the 
well-known sobriquets of “S. S.” and 
“Clockmaker” to the more grave judge 


of the two. Any who may have known 
each of the judges will be able fully to 
enter into such a joke, if it were one. The 
index to Churton’s Memoir gives no in- 
timation, however, that Mr. Watson’s bio- 
grapher was aware of there being more 
than one Judge Haliburton. 

It may not be amiss, too, that Mz.UnBan 
should put upon record that the biographer 
is not perfectly correct in designating at 
p. 108, vol. ii., the brave defender of 
Lucknow, Sir John Eardley Inglis, (who 
is married, by the bye, to a daughter of 
Lord Chelmsford,) as the eldest son of 
the second of the Bishops Inglis of Nova 
Scotia. It would be more correct to call 
him the eldest surviving son. Charles, 
who is mentioned by the Bishop at p. 79 
as being at that time (1828) in the United 
States of America, and as having had the 
happiness, when there, of meeting with 
a lay churchman, a Mr. Appleton, who 
was an American Joshua Watson,—and 
who has since died in the States of 
America, unmarried,—was several years 
senior to Sir John.—I am, &c. 

Novus Scotus OM. 

P.S. In a second edition of the Memoir, 
“Archdeacon” Cambridge may be restored 
to a more modest place in the hierarchy 
than he is inadvertently made to occupy 
at p. 218 of the first volume. 
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Ch: Note-book of Splbanus Urban. 


[Under this title are collected brief notes of matters of current antiquarian interest 
which do not appear to demand more formal treatment. Syivanus URBAN invites 
the kind co-operation of his Friends, who may thus preserve a record of many things 
that would otherwise pass away. | 





Sate or ArcuBisuor Tentson’s Liprary.—In pursuance of a recent Act of 
Parliament, and with the consent of the Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, the extensive and valuable Library formed by Archbishop Tenison (who 
was Primate from 1694 to 1715) has recently been dispersed by Messrs. Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. The sale commenced on June 3, and occupied six days. A record 
of some of the principal works, and the prices which they fetched, may be useful, 
and is therefore subjoined :— 

Lot 100. “The Newe Testament both in Latine and Englyshe, eche corre- 
spondente to the other after the vulgar Texte, commonly called S. Jerome’s. 
Faythfullye translated by Johan Hollybushe,” (i.e. Miles Coverdale). 4to. Black 
letter, good sound copy, having at the commencement the Dedication to Henry VIII, 
Address to the Reader, almanack for 18 years, commencing 1538, and kalendar, 
and the two leaves of table at the end; the title-page only being wanted. Prynted 
in Southwarke, by James Nicolson, 1538. This is the second edition of Cover- 
dale’s New Testament, and of very rare occurrence—25/. (Stevens.) 

Lot 109. “Libri Duo Samuelis et Libri Duo Regum, sub titulo primi, secundi, 
tertii et quarti Kegum, cum prefatione doctoris Francisci Scorini.” In Lingua 
Slavonica, with an illustrative woodcut preceding each book, seven others in the 
third book, and one on the last leaf, 4to., large and sound copy, probably unique. 
Prage, 1518. A volume of the highest degree of rarity, being, as far as can be 
ascertained, the only portion known of the first edition of the Holy Scriptures in 
the Russian popular dialect after the Vulgate. Ebert, in his “ Bibliographical 
Dictionary,” 1821, and in the translation, 1837, states,—“Of this version only 
two volumes are known, which contain the five Books of Moses, four Books of 
Kings, Judith, Esther, Ruth, Job, and Daniel. The only copy was heretofore 
preserved in the Imperial Archives at Moscow;” adding, “ Does it still exist?” 
The present copy belonged to the distinguished scholar Ludolf, formerly secretary 
to Prince George, in whose autograph is a description of the volume on the cover 
—55/. (Boone.) 

Lot 113. Liturgy.—‘“ Le Livre des Prieres Communes, de |’Administration des 
Sacremens et autres Ceremonies en |’Eglise d’Angleterre, traduit en Francois, par 
Francoys Philippe, Serviteur de Monsieur le Grand Chancelier de |’Angleterre.” 
The title-page within a woodcut border, with two heads on a medallion at the top; 
the calendar printed in red and black; the almanack for 19 years, commencing 
with 1552; with black letter and woodcut capitals. Fine copy, 4to., of the highest 
degree of rarity. “De |’Imprimerie de Thomas Gaultier, Imprimeur du Roy en 
la langue Frangoise, pour les Isles de Sa Majesté. Avec le privilege general du 
dit Seigneur,” 1553. Hitherto this volume has been described by bibliographers 
as an 8vo. No copy can be traced as having occurred for sale. It is dedicated 
to Thomas Goodrich, Bishop of Ely and Chancellor of England—39/. (Ellis.) 

Lot 134. “Hore Beatissime Virginis Marie ad Legitimum Sarisburiensis Ec- 
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clesie Ritum.” 4to., printed in red and black, with beautiful woodcuts, and em- 
blematical borders round each page ; extremely rare, large and sound copy; Paris, 
Regnault, 1526. The headings of many of the prayers are in English, as are also 
the form of confession, &e.—19/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 137. “Hymnorum cum Notis Opusculum usui Insignis Ecclesie, Sarum 
Subserviéns.” Printed in red and black, with musical notes; 4to., large and 
sound copy, extremely rare; “ Antwerpie, in officina Vidue Christophor Rure- 
munden, impensis Jo. Coccii,” 1541—28/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 220. “Biblia Sacra Polyglotta, edidit Brianus Waltonus ;” 6 vols., folio, 
ruled throughout with red lives; portrait by Lombart; frontispiece, map, and 
plates by Hollar; with the Royal preface, Lond., 1655-7. “Castelli Lexicon 
Heptaglotton.” 2 vols.; portrait by Faithorne; old morocco, ib, 1669—21/. 
(Toovey.) 

Lot 222. “ Biblia, Sacre Scripture Veteris, Noveque Omnia, Grecé.” Folio, tall 
and sound copy; original binding, the sides impressed with various figures, in the 
centres the Temptation and Crucifixion.—“ Venet. Aldus,” 1518; a very interest- 
ing copy, having the autograph of the celebrated Polish reformer, John 4 Lasco, 
three times—twice in Greek and once in Latin—13/. 

Lot 245. Book of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments—“ The 
Sealed Book.” Folio, engraved title-page and frontispiece by Logyan ; large paper, 
fine copy, ruled with red lines, old morocco, 1662 ; first edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer now in use—20/. (Darling.) 

Lot 248. “Missale ad Consuetudinem Ecclesie Sarum. Nuper una cum dicte 
Ecclesie institutis consuetudinibusque Elimatissime Impressum additis Plurinis 
Commodiatibus que in ceteris desideratur ;” folio, printed in red and black ink, 
the title-page within a beautiful border of grotesque figures, with musical notes 
and wood capitals, the two leaves of the Canon of the Mass printed on vellum ; 
blue morocco, edges gilt and gauffred. “Impressum Parhisii, per Bertholdum 
Rembolt,” 1513. A most magnificent volume, in the finest state of preservation, 
the ink being as fresh as if just issued from the press, and the paper stout and 
crackling. This edition is of extreme rarity, the only copy noticed in “ Lowndes” 
being in the library of King’s College, Cambridge—107/. (‘Toovey.) 

Lot 249. “Missale ad Usum ac Consuetudinem insignis Ecclesie Sarum.” 
Folio, printed in red and black ink, with woodcuts and musical notes, the two 
leaves of the Canon of the Mass on vellum. An edition of excessive rarity, sound 
copy but wormed. “Impressum opera Magistri Petri Olivier, expensis Jacobi 
Cousin,” 1519—41/. (Boone.) 

Lot 331. “ Manuale ad usum per celebris Ecclesie Sarisburiensis.” 4to , printed 
in red and black ink, with musical notes and woodcut on the title-page; good 
copy; very rare; Rothomagi, in edibus Nicolai Rufi, 1543—-19/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 332. “Manuale ad usum insignis Ecclesie Sarisburiensis.” 4to., printed in 
red and black ink, with musical notes; good copy; very rare; “ Rothomagi, im- 
pensis Roberti Valentini,” 1554—23/. 10s. (Toovey.) 

Lot 336. “ Processionale ad usum insignis Ecclesie Sarum, jam denuo ad cal- 
culos revocatum.” 4to., printed in red and black ink, with musical notes; good 
copy; very rare; “Impressum Londini An. 1555”—10 guineas, (Toovey.) 

Lot 389. “ Catalogi, scil. Ludovici Jacob Bibliographica Gallica Universalis, hoc 
est Catalogus Librorum per universum Regnum Gallix, annis 1643, 4, 5, et 6, 
excusorum, Paris, 1645-7 ; Bibliothece Norfolciane, 1681; Librorum tam Im- 
pressorum quam Manuscriptorum, quos ex Roma, Venetiis aliisque Italie locis 

10 . 
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selegit R. Martine Bibliopola Londinensis, apud quem veeneunt in Ceemiterio Divi 
Pauli, 1635 ; Librorum per R. Martinum in Old Bayly, 1639; T. Rooks’, at his» 
shop in Gresham Colledge, 1667; Dr. Tenison’s MS., (autograph) 165 pagess 
1682; Bibliothecee Humphredi Episcopi Londinensis per R. Scott, 1677; Biblio- 
theese viri in Anglia defuncti, Librorum ex Bibliotheca Gisberti Voetii emptorum,” 
&c., &e. (Sold by auction in St. Bartholomew-close, 1678.) A very scarce and 
curious series, bound in seven vols. 4to.—19/. 15s. (Lilly). 

Lot 497. “Capgrave (Joannis), Nova Legenda Anglie.” Black letter, folio; 
wanting the first leaf, with a woodcut thereon, and folios 284 to 292; otherwise 
perfect, having the last leaf with the woodcut of the Assembly of Saints on the 
recto, and the printer’s device on the reverse: “Impressa Londonias in domo 
Winandi de Worde ; commorantis ad signum Solis in Vico nuncupato (the Flete- 
strete), M.cccc.xvi.”—10/. 15s. (Darling.) 

Lot 650. ‘“ Fyssher (Johan).—This treatise concernynge the fruytfull Saynges 
of Dauvyd the Kynge and Prophete in the seven penetencyall Psalmes ; devyded 
in seven sermons ; was made and compyled by the ryght reverente fader in God, 
Johan Fyssher, doctour of dyvynyte and bysshop of Rochester, at the exortacion 
and sterynge of the moost excellente pryncesse Margarete Countesse of Ryche- 
mount and Derby, and Moder to oure Soverayne lorde Kynge Henry the VII.” 
Black letter, folio, first edition, large sound copy, very rare. “ Enprynted at 
London, in the flete-strete, at the sygne of the Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde. 
In the yere of oure lorde, m.ccccc.vii, the xvi day of the moneth of Juyn,” &c.— 
14/. 5s. (‘Thorne.) , 

Lot 714. “ Cyrilli Alexandrini Opera, Gr. et Lat., cura Jn. Auberti.” 6 vols. in 7, 
folio, scarce. Lutet., 1638—14/. 10s. (Stewart.) 

Lot 753-5. “ Dugdale (Sir W.) et Roger Dodsworth, Monasticon Anglicanum.” 
3 vols., folio, numerous plates by Hollar and King, very fine impressions, scarce, 
but wanting a leaf, 1655-73. Dugdale, “ Antiquities of Warwickshire ;” illus- 
trated, folio, portraits, maps, and plates by Hollar, Vaughan, Lombart, and King; 
original edition, good copy, scarce, 1656. Dugdale, “Baronage of England,” 
two vols. in one, folio ; presentation copy from Mrs. Henry Herringman; 1675-6 
—17/. 15s. (Lilly.) 

Lot 802. “Gale et Fell, Rerum Anglicanum Scriptores Veteres.” 3 vols., folio, 
very scarce. Oxon., 1684-91—5/. 15s. 

Lot 802* (marked 210 in the catalogue). “ Beeon (T.) Workes. Diligentlye 
perused and corrected.” Three vols. in two, black letter, folio, wanting the title- 
page to the first part and two leaves, but otherwise perfect. Imprinted by John 
Day, 1560-4—8/. 10s. (Pickering.) 

Lot 849. Knox (John),—“ Historie of the Church of Scotland.” 8vo., original 
edition, excessively rare, good sound copy, in the original binding, (Edinburgh, 
1584); strictly suppressed, nearly the whole impression having been seized and 
destroyed by order of the then Archbishop of Canterbury. But few copies are 
known to exist, all of which, as is the case with the present, commence on page.17 
and end on page 560—10/. 15s. (Toovey.) 

Lot 999. Higden (R.)—“ Policronicon, (Englysshed by one Trevisa, vicarye of 
Barkley, atte requeste of Syr Thomas Lorde Barkley).” Folio, black letter, woodcut 
title-page, good sound copy, wanting in the first set of signatures eight leaves, and 
in the second set three leaves, the title-page, with the “introducterie” (in verse) on 
the back, being perfect and genuine. “ Westmestre, by Wynkyn de Worde,” 1495 
—1l/. 5s. (Thorpe.) 

Gent. Maa. Vou. CCXI. aa 
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Lot 1,003. Holinshed (R.)—“ Chronicles of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” 
enlarged by Fleming. Three vols. in two, folio, black letter, best edition. Remark. 
ably tall and sound copy, original wooden boards, with the initials “W.8.” 
stamped on the sides, 1586-7—6/. 15s. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,080. “Lyndewode (Gulielmi) Opus super Constitutiones Provinciales, 
cum Tabula compendiosa compilata per Wilhelmum De Tylia, completa anno 1433.” 
Folio, first edition, printed in double columns. “Sine ullé nota.” This is one of the 
few books known to have been printed at Oxford in the fifteenth century. The 
type consists of three different sorts; the two smaller differ from any previously 
used in Oxford, but the largest agrees entirely with that of the Phalaris. The 
present copy wants a1 (no doubt a blank leaf), two printed leaves in the body of 
the work, aal (no doubt a blank leaf at the beginning of the table), and the last 
leaf at the table of the “Constitutions of the Archbishops.” It has, however, the 
printed leaf (aa3 in the table) which was wanting in the Savile copy, sold in 
December last—6/. 10s. (Quaritch.) 

Lot 1,215. Quakers.—‘* Newes coming up out of the North, sounding towards 
the South,” by G. Fox, 1655; “The Teachers of the World unvailed;” “The 
Woman learning in Silence ;’ “Cry for Repentance unto the Inhabitants of 
London chieflie,” all 1656; “Testimony of the true Light of the World;” “The 
Priests’ Fruits made Manifest, and the Fashions of the World, and the Lust of 
Ignorance ;” “ Warning to all School-Masters and School-Mistresses,” all 1657 ; 
“Discovery of the great Enmity of the Serpent against the Seed of the Woman,” 
1655, &e. In all 28 tracts, in one volume, 4to.—10/. (Lilly.) 

Lot 1,216. Quakers, another still rarer collection.—* Looking-Glass for England, 
or, an Abstract of the Bloody Massacre in Ireland,” 1667; “Folly and Wisdom 
of the Ancients,” 1661; “ Book of Warnings, by G. Bishope,” 1661 ; “ Burden of 
Babylon and Triumph of Sion,” by the same; “The Cry of Newgate with the 
other Prisons in and about London,” 1662; “ Proceedings against the Quakers, 
their sentence to be Transported to Jamaica,” &c., 1664; “ Warnings of the Lord 
to the King of England,” by G. Bishope, 1667; “Testimony of a Cloud of Wit- 
nesses,” by W. Caton, 1662; “Remarkable Letter of Mary Howgill to Oliver 
Cromwell,” 1657; “ Declaration of the Persecution and Martyrdom of the Quakers 
in New England,” rare, 1660; “ Vision of Humphrey Smith concerning London,” 
1660; “Anna Trapnei’s Narrative of her Journey from London to Cornwall,” 
1654; “ Relation of the Sufferings of the Quakers in Bristol,” 1665; “ Persecu- 
tion of the Quakers at Norwich,” 1666; and numerous others. Collected by 
—_ mene with his initials stamped on the sides, 6 vols., 4to.—35/. 
(Lilly. 

Lot 1,350. Purehas (S.)—*“ Hakluytus Posthumus ; or, Purchas his Pilgrimes ; 
contayning a History of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travels, by Eng- 
lishmen and others.” 5 vols., folio, maps and cuts; wanting the frontispiece and 
map of the Mogoll Empire ; 1625-6, in the original binding—23/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 1,480. Tracts. —“ Paul’s Churchyard ;” “Libri Theologici,” &c.; “Two 
Centuries,” by Sir J. Birkenhead, n.d.; “Catalogue of the Titles of Books printed 
at Cambridge in 1669,” a scarce and curious satirical tract ; ‘“ Two Letters of the 
Earl of Strafford and his Speech on the Scaffold,” 1641 ; “ New Orders of the 
Parliament of Roundheads,” 1642 ; “ Preservation of J. Harrington and others of 
Spalding, in Lincolnshire, taken prisoners by the Cavaliers of Croyland,” 1643 ; 
“Eye Salve for the City of London,” 1648; “ Mistris Parliament, her Gossip- 
ping,” full of mirth, merry tales, &c., 1648 ; “ Mistris Parliament brought to bed 
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of a Monstrous Childe of Reformation,” 1648 ; “A Trance, or Newes from Hell,” 
1649, and other tracts, (in all 100) ; in a thick volume, 4to.—5/. (Forster.) 

Lot 1,503. “ Vite Sanctorum Priscorum Patrum CLXIIL, per A. Lipomanum 
in unum volumen redactz, cum Scholiis.” King Edward VI.’s copy; the binding 
broken, sides richly tooled and gilt, with the Royal Arms of England in the centre ; 
Venet., 1551; 4to.—5/. 15s. (Boone.) 

Lot 1,609. Thoroton (R.)— “ Antiquities of Nottinghamshire.” Maps and 
plates; 4to., thick paper; extremely rare; wanting the leaf of imprimatur and 
the slip of arms; 1677—36/. 10s. (Toovey.) 

Lot 1,644. “ Voragine (Jac. de) Legenda Aurea, that is to saye in Englysshe, the 
Golden Legende, for lyke as Golde passeth all other metalles, so this boke excedeth 
all other bokes, wherein ben conteyned all the high and grete feestes of our Lorde, 
the feestes of our blyssed lady, the lives, passyons, and myracles of many other 
Sayntes, hystoryes, and actes, as all alonge hereafore is made mencyon, whiche 
werke hath been dilygetly amended in divers places, whereas grete nede was. 
Finysshed the xxvit daye of August, the yere of our Lorde m.ccccc.xxvir. the 
xix yere of the regne of our Souerayne lorde Kynge Henry the eyght. Imprynted 
at London in Flete Strete, at the sygne of the Sonne, by Wynkyn de Worde.” 
Folio; black letter; extremely rare; fine, large, and perfect copy, in the original 
binding—51/. (Toovey.) 

Lot 1,649. Walsh (Peter).—‘ History and Vindication of the Loyal Formulary, 
or Irish Remonstrance against all Calumnies and Censures, with three Appendices, 
containing the Marquis of Ormond’s Letter in answer to the Declaration and Ex- 
communication of the Bishops, &c., at Jamestown.” Folio; very rare; very fine 
copy, 1674—8/. 5s. (Lilly.) 

The amount of the six days’ sale exceeded 1,410/. 


Discovery or Ancient Coins.—Whilst the workmen were felling timber in 
Cockmill Wood, about a mile from Whitby, early in July last, they discovered a 
cavity in the ground, which contained 126 silver coins. Some were half-crowns of 
the Charleses, others shillings of Elizabeth and of James, &c., but the majority are 
so smooth worn that they will hardly rank as cabinet specimens. The place where 
they were found forms the centre of the wood, near the White Gate, and a slab of 
stone covered the mouth of the hole. It would seem likely that they were depo- 
sited during the Great Rebellion, when we know that money, plate, and other 
valuables were often secreted. This is not the first find of coins in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitby. Towards the close of the last century, a number of Roman coins 
were turned up by the plough at Ugthorpe, about eight miles from Whitby, some 
of which belonged to the reign of Vespasian. The Romans, it is known, had no 
large station nearer Whitby than Malton, but single coins now and then make 
their appearance when the ground is opened round about. Last year a Roman 
coin was found on the moors near Aislaby, not far from which the Roman road 
passes; and another coin, with Romulus and Remus sucking the she-wolf, was 
found in the same locality, in admirable preservation, a short time since. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


NORTHERN LITERATURE. 
We are indebted to an esteemed Correspondent at Copenhagen for the 
following notices of works from the Danish press, that may be fairly ex- 


pected to be of interest in England. 


Fire og Fyrretyve for en stor Deel 
Sorhen utrykte Préover af Oldnordisk 
Sprog og Literatur. Udgivne af Konr. 
Gistason. (Kjébenhavn, 1860. 8vo., 560 
and xvi pp.) 

Forty-four chiefly hitherto Unedited 
Specimens of the Old-Northern Language 
and Literature. Published by K. Gisia- 
son, Cheapinghaven. (Also with an Ice- 
landic title and preface, for sale in Ice- 
land.) 

Or this most valuable work, about three- 
fourths is now for the first time published 
from the original manuscripts. All the 
more important pieces are given with due 
regard to the peculiar orthography of 
their age, and they thus afford interesting 
materials for phonetic and linguistic in- 
vestigations, The whole work abounds in 
piquant novelties, which range in age, as 
to the old transcripts followed, from about 
1220 to the fifteenth century. Of course 
the texts are often much older than the 
copies in which they have now survived. 

As this work is edited by one of the 
most accomplished scholars in Scandinavia, 
and ought to be in the hands of all students 
in this department of our Northern litera- 
ture, it will be of service to give a brief 
list of its contents :— 

I. (pp. 1—5), Thdttr af Thorsteini 
Tjaldstathingi ; the Story of Thorstein 
the Tent-pitcher, one of the earliest land- 
nams-men—colonizers of Iceland—in the 
time of Harald Fairfax. The infant hero, 
as he lay on the ground, was awaiting 
a fate often the lot of new-born children, 
to be carried out and buried alive. But 
he objected to this, and extemporized an 
eight-line stanza, beginning,— 

*“ Leggit mig til médur, 
Mier er kalt 4 g6lfi.” 

“ Lay the maug (son) to his mother, 
Much too cold the floor is.” 


This wonder saved his life. His father 
relented, and the lad grew to be a famous 
champion. 

Il. (pp. 6—41), Hallfrethar Saga. 
Hallfred was one of the most characteristic 
figures of the tenth century, and one of 
the restless planets moving round his 
central orb, the Norse King Olof Tryggve- 
son. Passionate lover, priceless poet, out- 
cast and adventurer, merchant, and Royal 
Guard, he unites in himself all the warlike 
and tumultuous elements of that remark- 
able period of transition. Born a heathen, 
and never more than half Christianized, 
he rushed from adventure to adventure, 
always brave, sometimes wayward, whence 
his surname Vandrethaskald, ‘the wan- 
rede-scald,’ ‘the poet hard to please.” What 
a merry anecdote is that about his first 
contact with King Olaf Tryggveson, who 
persuaded him to become a Christian :— 

“Now was Hallfreth with the King a 
time, and made a flokk (a short song) 
about him, and asked him to hear it. The 
King said he would not listen. ‘Do as 
thou wilt,’ answered Hallfreth, ‘ but I will 
then east aside those things (about Christ) 
which thou hast let teach me, an thou 
wilt not hear my poem; for those tales 
which thou haddest me to learn are not 
more poetical than is the song I have now 
made about thee.” King “Olaf replied : 
‘Of a truth thou mightest well be called 
the Vandretha-Skald; but I will hear thy 
verses,’ ” - 


The poet lost no time in repeating them, 
and they were so good that the King gave 
him in return a splendid sword. So he 
plunged into the thick of events. Now 
here, now there, fighting, or wandering, 
or making verses in Iceland, and Norway, 
and Denmark, and Sweden, he died at last 
of a broken heart, at the loss of his royal 
friend King Olaf. 

III. (pp. 42—58), Saga af Thorsteini 
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Sithu-halls Syni. The Saga of Thorstein 
Sidu-hall’s son is here printed from a 
paper copy, and is not complete, but no 
better MS. exists. It tells of forays in 
Scotland and Ireland, and feud and fight 
in Iceland, about the beginning of the 
eleventh century. 

IV. (pp. 59—63), Frd Helga og U/fi, 
Of Helge and Ulf, bloody frays from small 
beginnings and terrible boot therefore, 
a tale of the Feroes in the tenth century, 
but doubtless somewhat modernized in 
form. The episode of Bard, who three 
years in succession gave to a beggar a cow 
for the sake of St. Peter, but afterwards 
found that the mendicant was St. Peter 
himself, is characteristic of the times. Bard 
eventually became a bishop in Ireland. 

V.—VII. (pp. 64—107), Veraldar 
Saga, ¥e., the History of the World; a 
kind of Chronicle from Adam to Frederick 
Barbarossa. Embraces both sacred and 
profane story. The MS. is from about 
1265. 

VIII.—X. (pp. 108—386), Ur Romverja 
Ségum, Roman History, principally from 
Sallust and Lucan. 


XI. (pp. 3887—399), Ur Karlamagnuss 
Ségu, extracts from the Romance of 
Charlemagne and his Peers. 


XII. (pp. 400—406), Ur Kirjalax 
Ségu, extracts from the Romance of King 
Kirjalax, a tale of Asiatic and European 
wonders. 

XIII. (pp. 407—409), Paradisus, a 
charming description of Paradise, the 
abode of the blessed “ til démadags.” 

XIV. (pp. 410—415), Af Thrimr Kum- 
panum, Of Three Companions, a king’s son, 
a duke’s son, and an earl’s son. They 
lost their way and their suite, hunting the 
deer, and at nightfall found “ hvarki er at 
bita ne supa” themselves without bit or 
sup, lonely and starved. To pass the time, 
each tells when and where he thought 
himself most in danger. The earl’s son 
relates how he narrowly escaped from a 
deep pit. The duke’s son had a still more 
terrible adventure: his dying sweetheart 
secretly locked her unsuspecting lover in a 
chest, and asked her father the favour to 
bury that chest unsearched and unopened, 
as containing the dearest thing she had on 
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earth, beneath her own coffin. This being 
done, he was only saved by daring trea- 
sure-seekers, whom the wondrous tale 
brought to dig him up. Still more terrific 
was the adventure of the king’s son, a 
charming goblin story, much better than 
those now fabricated. 

XV. (pp. 416—418), Indverskir Gim- 
steinar, Of Indian Gem-stones, a humorous 
story of three wonderful amulets. 

XVI. (pp. 419—427), Af Meistara Pero 
ok hans Leikum, Master Perus and his 
Sleights. This Perus was a kind of ma- 
gician in the medieval taste, and we have 
here three wiles of his, much in the man- 
ner of those attributed to the famous con- 
juror Master Virgilius of Rome, formerly 
poet of that ilk. The last, a charming 
story of a duke whom he made king, but 
who proved ungrateful and unjust, and 
who accordingly found that the whole was 
a momentary vision, and had taken place 
while the meat was cooking, is very rich. 
It is the same idea—a moment as a 
thousand years—as we find in the Koran, 
the Arabian Tales, and in so many other 
Eastern and Western tales and legends. 

XVII. (pp. 428—432), Af Kéngssyni 
og Kéngsdottur, Of the King’s Son and 
the King’s Daughter, a pretty tale, in 
which woman’s wit discovers who is the 
“steikari’ (the master-cook), who the 
“riddari” (the knight), and who the 
“kongssun.” The point is the same as 
in the Volsunga-Saga, where Queen 
Hiordys, Sigurd’s mother, changes clothes 
with her maid; in the Amleth of Saxo 
Grammaticus, where the hero at the Eng- 
lish court discovers the weak points of the 
Food, the King, and the Queen; and 
elsewhere. 

XVIII. (pp. 4833—435), Ur Clarus 
Ségu, a tale of three tents and three 
artificial animals, such as no craftsman 
now can equal. 

XIX., XX. (pp. 436, 437), Tu Undr 
Egiptalands og Tiu Lagaord, the ten 
plagues of Egypt and the Ten Com- 
mandments, from an Icelandic MS., date 
about 1270, a venerable monument of the 
language. 

XXI. (pp. 438—446), Fabella Alexii 
Confessoris. The legend of 8S. Alexis is 
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well known. It is here given from a 
MS. at least six hundred years old. 

XXII. (pp. 447—456), Ur Leizlu Dug- 
gals, an Irish legend, one of the many 
Middle Age stories founded on the tale 
how a soul, in the trance of death, sees 
hell, purgatory, and heaven, and then 
returns to the body. This is the well- 
known cyclus of St. Patrick’s Purgatory. 

XXIIL—XXYV. (pp. 457—469), Gre- 
gorit Dialogorum, IV. 26, 36, two some- 
what similar short stories from Gregory’s 
Dialogues, Gregory’s twenty-ninth Ho- 
mily, and some Religious Maxims. 

XXVI. (pp. 470—475), Ur Leknin- 
gabék, from an ancient Leech-book, or 
medical treatise. 

XXVII. (pp. 476—479), Stjérnumérk, 
astronomical. 

XXVIII. (pp. 480—483), Fra Liflati 
Baldrs, Of the Death of Balder, from the 
Younger Edda, 

XXIX—XXXV. (pp. 484—525), Frd 
Agli Tunnadélgi, &., Of Egill, Tunne’s 
Slayer, and other episodes, in Heimskringla 
Morkins-skinna, Knytlinga-Saga, Islen- 
dinga-bok, and Njals-saga. 

XXXVI. (pp. 526—533), Ur Légum, 
from the ancient Icelandic laws. 

XXXVII, XXXVIII. (pp. 534—548), 
the greater part of Vélu-sp4 and Hava- 
mal, from the oldest MSS., with various 
readings, by far the best edition yet 
published. 

XXXIX. (pp. 549—552), Ur Hugs- 
vinnsmdlum, ancient Icelandic versified 
maxims, founded on Cato’s Disticha. 

XL. (pp. 553, 554), Islendinga Drdpa, 
eleven stanzas of this old poem. 

XLI. (pp. 555, 556), Ur Martu Drdpu, 
eleven stanzas in praise of the Virgin 
Mary. 

XLII, XLIII. (pp. 557, 558), Frag- 
ments from Epic Songs on St. Peter and 
St. Andrew. 

XLIV. (pp. 559, 560), Ceciléu Kvathi, 
a poem on St. Cecilia. We give the first 
verse :— 

“Gud minn seti blidki ok beeti 


Vrjdést hryggviligt, 
Sv4 at ek geti samit meti 
Sannfrodan dikt.” 


We need add no more to shew the value 
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of the work. Here is treasure indeed, 
both heathen and Christian, newly dug 
from the mine. 


—_ 


Sverikes Run-urkunder, granskade och 
utgifne af RicHaRD DyBEcK. Uppland. 
Forsta Hiftet. Bro och Hotuna Hirader, 
(Stockholm, 1860.) 

The Rune-M ts of , Er: 
amined and Published by R. Dysrcx, 
Province of Uppland. Part I., the Hun. 
dreds of Bro and Hiituna. (Stockholm, 
1860. Large folio, with fifty-one fac- 
similes on twelve lithograph plates.) 

BrstpEs minor attempts and special 
and local descriptions, two great efforts 
have been made in Sweden to collect and 
publish its matchless store of Runic in- 
scriptions. The first was by Géransson', 
more than 110 years ago; the second by 
Liljegren >, about twenty-five years since. 
The latter is largely based on the former. 
But a century ago such attempts were ne- 
cessarily unsatisfactory. The old Northern 
dialects were little cultivated and imper- 
fectly understood. Absurd theories as to 
the immense antiquity of the monuments 
themselves, many of them being attri- 
buted to hundreds or thousands of years 
before Christ, led to perpetual mistakes. 
Difficulty of travel and roadless wilds 
made it impossible to secure good tran- 
scripts. “ Heel-ball,” and damp paper, 
and “rubbing,” were as yet undiscovered. 
The result was as might be expected. 
The texts given are often full of gross 
mistakes. Still these works are of great 
value, particularly as many of the Rune- 
stones have become dilapidated, or have 
perished altogether since their publication. 

Among the great labourers in this field 
of Runic study in Sweden must be espe- 
cially mentioned Curl Siive, (now Pro- 
fessor of the Northern Languages in Up- 


©, A. 








* Bautil, Det tir: Alle Svea ok Gétha Rikens 
Runstenar. .. . Af Johan Géransson, Stockholm, 
1750, large folio, with 1,173 woodcuts of the 
several monuments. 

» Monumenta Runica. Run-urkunder. Stock- 
holm, 1834, 4to., being an Appendix to Diploma- 
tarium Svecanum, vol. ii. Holmis, 1837. But 
this Rune-work is also published separately 
in 8vo. 
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sala,) and Richard Dybeck, (now a Govern- 
ment Conservator of Local Antiquities). 
Both these gentlemen are accomplished 
Northern linguists, and both have worked 
with endless enthusiasm and self-sacrifice. 
We omit reference to their minor works. 
The Swedish nation is now aware of the 
immense value of these its oldest written 
records, (though many of them are of 
course of later date,) and the Swedish Par- 
liament has made a large grant for their 
regular and complete publication under 
the charge of Herr Dybeck. 

The work now before us is the first in- 
stalment of this national undertaking, and 
contains about the fortieth part of the 
total number of these precious Runic relics 
in Sweden alone, which is, so to speak, 
their home-land, far surpassing any other 
country in this peculiar wealth. Of the 
other Northern lands Denmark comes next, 
then England, Norway, and Iceland. In 
the ruins of the Norse-Icelandic colony in 
Greenland a few have also been found. 

We need not point out how many 
interesting features of language, apart 
from all questions of history, and mytho- 
logy, and custom, these monuments eluci- 
date, now correctly printed after careful 
examination. Many of them are frag- 
ments, some obscure. Still sufficient ma- 
terials remain for curious enquiries into 
local idioms, early letter-assimilations, re- 
markable proper names, and a strong light 
is cast on various other details of philo- 
logical enquiry. 
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As specimens we will give two inscrip- 
tions, both of them first published by 
Dybeck. 

The first is in the parish of Ryd, Up- 
land, (Dyb., No. 11) :— 

“IR .. RIU LIT RISA KUML YFITIRE 
FATHUR SIN BAOSA AUK BORUTHUR KURUK 
KUTH HIAL(bi)(sa)UL(um) (thaira). Kir.. 
riu let raise Cumbel (= mark, stone) 
after Father his (Old-English, 81N) Baosa, 
and his Brother Kuruk. God help souls 
their !”” 

The second is No. 17, Hotuna dis- 
trict :— 

“RUTHILFR LIT KIRA MERKI THISA 
EFTIR AKMUNT SUN SIN. Ruthilf let gare 
(make) mark (mound, hoy) this after Ak- 
munt son his (O.-E., Stn.”) 

Among other facts we would also men- 
tion that the argument of Professor Ste- 
phens, in his “ Two Leaves of King Wal- 
dere’s Lay,” pp. 85, foll., as to “thus” 
for “thurs,” is here strengthened in a re- 
markable manner. See No. 1, No. 4, but 
especially No. 42. This affords another 
instance of how much we have still to 
learn from careful editions of ancient do- 
cuments, and exact facsimiles of our oldest 
inscribed remains. 

According to the announcement of the 
learned editor, the Runic memorials of 
each province will be collected together 
and published complete in themselves, 
with the necessary titles and explana- 
tions. The price of this first part is about 
six shillings sterling, so that it is within 
the reach of all. 





Memorials of Families of the Surname 
of Archer. (London: J. R. Smith.)—We 
like to see a man who takes an interest in 
the name he bears, and who does not think 
his time and trouble ill bestowed in col- 
lecting from various sources all that can 
be gathered regarding it. Such a man is 
evidently Captain Archer, of the 60th 
Royal Rifles, the author of the thin 4to. 
now before us, who with praiseworthy 
diligence has amassed some thousands of 
facts relating to persons of his own name, 
extending from Anglo-Norman times to 
the present, and embracing deeds, wills, 
births, marriages, and deaths, interspersed 
With pedigrees and heraldic detail, and 


enlivened by many quaint citations from 
unpublished manuscripts. He has made 
no pretence to write a history of his family, 
but by printing his collections he has laid 
the foundation wide and deep for such an 
undertaking, and has set a good example 
for persons of other names, who if they 
would imitate him, would do good service 
to the future county historian and gene- 
alogist. In the course of his researches, 
Captain Archer has met with much cu- 
rious matter relating to other families, 
and these collections he liberally offers to 
transfer to such parties as will turn them 
to account. Any communications on this 
subject may be addressed to his Publisher. 
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We should be glad to see the offer ac- 
cepted, as it is from such labourers, who 
thoroughly understand and love their 
subject, that we have most hope of a 
satisfactory work, or rather a series of 
works, on English Surnames. 


Wild Flowers Worth Notice. By Mrs. 
LANKESTER. (Hardwicke.)—We heartily 
recommend this exceedingly pretty little 
volume to the large class who delight in 
flowers, whether in the field or in the 
garden, but who, deterred by its innu- 
merable 

“* Words of learned length and thundering 

sound,” 

decline to enter on the study of botany as 
a science. They will find in it nearly 100 
wild flowers, such as they may meet with 
in any walk of a mile or two out of the 
populous city, so accurately represented 
in colours by Mr. Sowerby that the recog- 
nition will be a pleasure instead of a diffi- 
culty, and so agreeably described by the 
authoress that a new interest is imparted 
to even such well-known plants as butter- 
cups and daisies. The book is, however, 
but a selection, and as it omits many 
favourites of our occasional days in the 
fields and woods, and on the sea-shore, we 
trust that another volume will contain 
them. Mrs. Lankester is already favour- 
ably known for a little work on British 
Ferns, and we wish that she would treat 
a select number of the more common 
garden flowers as well as she has done their 
wild compeers. She would thus make a 
very desirable addition to the stock of 
guides to the many sources of instruction 
and amusement that the vegetable king- 
dom can supply even to those who know 
nothing about exogens and endogens, and 
are fairly frightened by the mention of 
ranunculacem, erices, lamiacex, &c. 


Cur Deus Homo. (Oxford and London : 
J. H. and Jas. Parker.)—We noticed some 
time since the first appearance of this 
work*, and are glad to find that it has 
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reached a second edition. Those who 
wish to see how an eminent divine treated 
the question of the redemption of man 
eight centuries ago will do well to con- 
sult this short treatise; and perhaps some 
misconceptions as to the character and 
conduct of the second Norman archbishop 
of Canterbury may be removed, if they 
will also read the clever Introduction which 
the translator has prefixed. 


A Guide to the Isle of Man. By the 
Rev. J. G. Cummine, M.A., F.G.S. (Stan- 
ford.)—Mr. Cumming gives a very inter- 
esting account of the past and present 
state of Mona, and produces statistics in 
abundance to shew that it is a more de- 
sirable summer resort than the Isle of 
Wight, having, he says, a more equable 
climate, and living being very much 
cheaper. His book is mainly an itinerary, 
shewing how all the remarkable spots in 
the island may be best visited, and a 
minute specification is given of the nu- 
merous antiquities that are to be found in 
almost every parish. The history, con- 
stitution, industry, manners and customs 
of the Manxmen, together with the geo- 
logy, the flora and fauna, are all satis- 
factorily treated of, as was indeed to be 
expected, for Mr. Cumming resided in the 
island many years, and as long ago as 
1848 produced a work on the subject, 
which later writers have too often used 
without acknowledgment. 

In conclusion we must remark that the 
book has a good map, which, with all need- 
ful information as to hotels, expenses, modes 
of transit, &c., will enable the intending 
summer tourist to judge for himself as to 
the advisability, or not, of passing a week 
or two in the famous old Norse kingdom. 
We would advise him to consider the 
matter seriously, as, according to Mr. 
Cumming, such are its attractions, that 
many a casual visitor has been perforce 
converted into a resident—and it is not 
well that the risk of such an expatriation 
should be rashly encountered. 
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APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return appeared. 





EccLEsrmasTIcaL,. 

July 2. The Rev. Charles John Ellicott, B.D., 
to be Dean of the Cathedral Church of Exeter, 
void by the death of the Rev. Thomas Hill Lowe, 
late Dean thereof. 

Crvin, NavAL, AND MILITARY. 

June 25. Order of Knighthood instituted, to 
be called ‘‘ The Most Exalted Order of the Star 
of India.” The Order to consist of the Sovereign, 
a Grand Master, and twenty-five Knights, toge- 
ther with extra or honorary Knights to be ap- 
pointed from time to time. The Kings and 
Queens Regnant of the United Kingdum to be 
Sovereigns, and the Viceroy and Governor-Gen. 
of India to be Grand Masters. 

The Right Hon. Charles John, Earl Canning, 
G.C.B., and H.M.’s Viceroy and Governor-Gen. 
of India, to be first Grand Master ; 

H.H. Nizam-ool-Moolk, Nuwab Tuyinat Ali 
Khan, Nizam of Hydrabad ; 

Gen. the Viscount Gough, K.P., G.C.B., some- 
time Commander-in-Chief of H.M.’s forces in 
the East Indies ; 

H.H. Jyajee Rao Sindhia, Maharaja of Gwalior ; 

The Lord Harris, some time Governor of the 
Presidency of Madras ; 

H.H. Maharaja Duleep Singh ; 

Gen. the Lord Clyde, G.C.E., lately Comman- 
der-in-Chief of H.M.’s forces in the East Indies ; 
H.H. Runbeer Singh, Maharaja of Cashmere ; 

Sir George Russell Clerk, K.C.B., Governor of 
the Presidency of Bombay ; 

H.H. Tooko:jee Rao Holkar, Maharaja of 
Indore ; 

H.H. Maharaja Khunde Rao, Guicowar of 
Baroda ; 

The Right Hon, Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence, 
bart., G.C.B., lately Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab; 

H.H. Nurendur Singh, Maharaja of Putiala ; 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Outram, bart., G.C.B., 
lately member of the Council of the Governor- 
Gen. of India ; , 

H.H. Nuwab Sekunder Begum, of Bhopal ; 

Gen. Sir Hugh Henry Rose, G.C.B., Com- 
mander-in-Chief of H.M.’s forces in the East 
Indies, and 

H.H. Yoosuf Ali Khan, Nuwab of Rampore, 
to be Knights ; 

H.R.H. the Prince Consort and H.R.H. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, to be Extra Knights 
of the said Most Exalted Order of the Star of 
India, 

Mr. Thomas Lidbetter approved of as Consul 
at Kurrachee for His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

Mr. Niel McLachlan approved of as Consul at 
Leith for the United States of America. 
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Major-Gen. George Hall Macgregor, C.B., some 
time employed as Military C issi ttached 
to the camp of Jung Bahadoor during the late 
mutiny in India, to be an Ordinary Member of 
the Civil Division of the Second Class, or Knights 
Commanders, of the Most Hon. Order of the 
Bath. 

June 28. Sir Richard Bethell, Knt., sworn of 
the Privy Council, June 26, and appointed Lord 
Chancellor. The Right Hon. Sir Richard Bethell, 
Knight, Chancellor of that part of the United 
Kingdom called Great Britain, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, to have the dignity 
of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland by the name, style, and title 
of Baron Westbury, of Westbury, co. Wilts. 

To be Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Bath :— 

Gen. Sir Arthur Benjamin Clifton, K.C.B. 

Adm. Sir Phipps Hornby, K.C.B. 

Gen. Sir James Archibald Hope, K.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Thomas William Brotherton, K.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Samuel Benjamin Auchmuty, K.C.B. 

Adm. Sir Barrington Reynolds, K.C.B. 

Gen. Sir Thomas Willshire, bart., K.C.B. 

Vice-Adm. the Right Hon. Sir Maurice Frede- 
rick Fitzhardinge Berkeley, K.C.B., and 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry David Jones, K.C.B. 

To be Knights Commanders :— 

Admiral Edward Harvey. 

Lieut.-Gen. William Henry Sewell, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. George William Paty, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. James Shaw Kennedy, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. George Leigh Goldie, C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. John Michell, C.B. 

Vice-Adm. Henry William Bruce. 

Vice-Adm. William Fanshawe Martin. 

Major-Gen. William Brereton, C.B. 

Rear-Adm. Lewis Tobias Jones, C.B., and 

Col. the Earl of Longford, C.B. 

Henry Nicholas Duverger Beyts, esq., to be 
Protector of Immigrants for the Island of Mau- 
ritius. 

Nicholas Cox, esq., to be Inspector-General of 
Prisons, and David Lillie, esq., to be Inspector 
of Prisons, in the colony of British Guiana. 

Capt. Woodford John Williams to be Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 

July 2. John Scott Bushe, esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the Island of Trinidad. 

Denis Leahy, esq., to be Superintendent of 
Public Works for the Island of Trinidad ; 

Charles Lablache, esq., to be a Stipendiary 
Magistrate for the Island of Mauritius; and 

Thomas Maguire, esq., to be a Police Magis- 
trate for the Island of Mauritius. 

Mr. Joshua R. Giddings approved of as Consul- 
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Gen. in the British North American Provinces 
for the United States of America. 

July 5. Simeon Jacobs, esq., to be Attorney- 
Gen. for the territories of British Caffraria. 

William Branch Pollard, esq., jun., to be As- 
sistant Civil Engineer for the Colony of British 
Guiana. 

Sir William Atherton, Knight, Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor-Gen., to be H.M.’s Attorney-Gen. 

July 9. Roundell Palmer, esq., one of H.M.’s 
Counsel learned in the Law, to be H.M.’s Soli- 
citor-General. 

July 16. Major-Gen. Thomas Simson Pratt, 
C.B., to be an Ordinary Member of the Military 
Division of the Second Class, or Knights Com- 
manders, of the Most Hon. Order of the Bath; 
Captains Frederick Beauchamp Paget Seymour 
and George Ommanney Willes, of the Royal Navy, 
to be Ordinary Members of the Military Division 
of the Third Class, or Companions, of the said 
Most Hon. Order. 

Charles Perley and Peter Mitchell, esqs., to be 
Members of the Legislative Council of the Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. 

Mutu Coomarasamy, esq., to be a Member of 
the Legislative Council of the Island of Ceylon. 

Thomas Brown, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils of H.M.’s 
Settlements on the River Gambia. 

Robert Chapman, esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Island of St. Vincent. 

July 19. The Earl of Clarendon, K.G., the 
Earl of Devon, Lord Lyttelton, the Hon. Edward 
Turner Boyd Twisleton, Sir Stafford Henry 
Northcote, bart., the Rev. William Hepworth 
Thompson, M.A., and Henry Halford Vaughan, 
esq., M.A., to be H.M.’s Commissioners for in- 
quiring into the revenues and management of 
the said colleges and schools of Eton, Winchester, 
Westminster, Charterhouse, St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Taylors, Harrow, Rugby, and Shrewsbury. 

Col. William Erskine Baker, of the Bengal 
Engineers, to be a member of the Council of 
India, vice Col, Henry Marion Durand, C.B., 
resigned. 
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Thomas Joseph Hutchinson, esq., late H.M.’s 
Consul at Fernando Po, to be H.M.’s Consul at 
Rosario. 

July 23. James Coleman Fitzpatrick, esq., 
barrister-at-law, to be Judge for the territories 
of British Caffraria. 

Frederick Saunders, esq., to be Treasurer; and 

George Vane, esq., to be Principal Collector of 
Customs for the Island of Ceylon. 

Charles Henry Johnes Cuyler, esq., to be Re- 
ceiver-General for the Island of Trinidad. 

Capt. William Lawtie Morrison, R.E., to be 
Surveyor-General and Colonial Engineer for the 
Island of Mauritius. 

Commander Henry Thomsett, R.N., to be 
Harbour. Master, Marine Magistrate, and Emi- 
gration and Customs Officer for the Colony of 
Hongkong. 

July 26. The Right Hon. Sir George Grey, 
bart., G.C.B., to be one of H.M.’s Principal 
Secretaries of State. 

Sir Robert Peel, bart., was (July 25) sworn of 
H.M.’s Most Hon. Privy Council. 

The Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, to be Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 


MEMBERS RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT, 


July 5. Borough of Wolverhampton.—Thomas 
Mattbias Weguelin, esq., in the room of Sir 
Richard Bethell, Knight, who has accepted the 
office of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

July 9. County of Longford.—Lieut.-Colonel 
Luke White, of the Grange, co. Dublin, in 
the room of Col. Henry White, who has ac- 
cepted the office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor of 
Northstead. 

City of Durham.—Sir Wm. Atherton, Knight, 
of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-pk, co, Middlesex, 
H.M.’s Attorney-General. 

July 12. Borough of Rich d.— 
Palmer, esq., of Portland-pl., co. Middlesex, in 
the room of Henry Rich, esq., who has accepted 
the office of Steward of H.M.’s Manor of Hemp- 
holme. 
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May 14. At Dum Dum, the wife of Capt. H. 
J. Lawrell, 6th Royal Regt., a dau. 

May 15. At Jhansie, Central India, the wife 
of Clarmont J. Daniell, esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
a dau. 

May 18. At Hooshingabad, tee wife of O. I. 
Chalmers, esq., 4th European Regt., a son. 

May 23. At North Allerton, the wife of C. J. 
D. Ingledew, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau. 

May 31. At Kussowlie, the widow of George 
Carnac Barnes, esq., C.B., a son. 

June 13. At Bermuda, the wife of Col. Munro, 
C.B., commanding the troops in Bermuda, a 
dau. 

Junel5. At the Rectory, Ringmore, South 
Devon, the wife of the Rev. Francis Charles 
Hingeston, Rector of Ringmore, a son, 


June 16. At Cluny-house, Strathsay, Perth- 
shire, the wife of Major-Gen. D. Cuninghame, of 
the Bombay Army, a dau. 

June 17. At Bangalore, the wife of Major 
Lionel Bridge, Royal Horse Artillery, a dau. 

June 18. At Belgaum, India, the wife of Capt. 
Merriman, H.M.’s Bombay Engineers, a son. 

June 19, At Paris, the wife of J. W. McGeough 
Bond, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Bonn-on-the-Rhine, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Chas. J. Oldfield, a son. 

June 21. At Gillingham, Kent, the wife of 
Capt. Frederick J. Butts, 77th Regt., a son. 

June 22. At Princes-gate, Lady Skelmersdale, 
a dau. 

At Riseholme, near Lincoln, the wife of the 
Bishop of Lincoln, a dau. 
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AtEdinburgh, the wife of J. T. Hopwood, esq., 
M.P., a dau. 

At Eastbury Manor-house, Surrey, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Elrington, Rifle Brigade, a son. 

At Fant-house, Maidstone, the wife of George 
Selby, esq., @ son. 

June 23. At Princes-gate, Lady Constance 
Grosvenor, a son. 

At Lytchett-Matravers, Poole, Dorset, the wife 
of Major Thring, R.A., a son. 

At Pembridge-gardens, the wife of Major 
Robert Guthrie MacGregor, a dau. 

June 24. At Laverstoke-house, Hants, the 
Lady Charlotte Portal, a son. 

At Canonteign-house, Devon, the wife of the 
Hon. Fleetwood Pellew, a son. 

At the Vicarage, Sutton Courtney, Berks, the 
wife of the Rev. Howard Rice, a son. 

At Heyford-hill, near Oxford, the wife of Capt. 
John A. Fane, a son. 

June 25. At Holly-lodge, Campden-hill, the 
Countess of Airlie, a son. 

At Springwood-pk., Kelso, Lady Scott Douglas, 
a dau. 

At Tynemouth, Northumberland, the wife of 
Edward Edwards, esq., Tynemouth Castle, a dau. 

At Teddington, Middlesex, the wife of the Rev. 
Henry Wale, a dau. 

At Midford, the wife of Commander Bailey, 
R.N., ason. 

At her father’s residence, Dartmouth-grove, 
Blackheath, the wife of the Rev. Arthur John 
Biddell, Vicar of Painswick, Gloucestershire, 
a dau. 

June 26. At North-terrace, Anglesey, the wife 
of Capt. Lascelles Blake, Royal Marines Light 
Infantry, a dau. 

At St. John’s Parsonage, Angell-town, Brixton, 
the wife of the Rev. Matthew Vaughan, B.C.L., 
a son. 

June 27, At Rutland-gate, Lady Edward 
Fitzalan Howard, a dau. 

In Belgrave-sq., Lady Octavia Shaw Stewart, 
a@ son. 

At Plymouth, the wife of Col. H. Maude 
Hamilton, 12th Regt., a son. 

At Little Coombe, Charlton, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Lynedoch Gardiner, R.A., a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Archibald Impey, 
Bengal Engineers, a son. 

At Rokeby Rectory, Yorkshire, the wife of the 
Rey, Alfred J. Coleridge, a dau. 

At Bosmere-hall, Suffolk, the wife of Alexander 
Barlow, esq., a son. 

At Old Sodbury Vicarage, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Robert Seymour Nash, a son. 

At Great Barrington, Gloucestershire, the wife 
of the Rev. George Bode, a son. 

June 28. In Upper Grosvenor-st., the Lady 
Mary Herbert, a son. 

At Swarcliffe-hall, Yorkshire, the wife of John 
Greenwood, esq., M.P., a son. 

In Montague-st., Russell-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. John Finley, Rector of St. Michael Bassi- 
shaw, a dau. 

In Notting-hill-sq., the wife of Capt. Crossman, 
R.E., a dau. 
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At Vanzel-cottage, Midhurst, the wife of Capt. 
Serres, 51st Regt. M.N.I., a son. 

At Gateford-hill, Notts., the wife of John Vessey 
Machin, esq., @ son. 

June 29. At Duffryn, Aberdare, the wife of 
H. A, Bruce, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Moy-house, near Forres, N.B., the wife of 
John Grant, esq., younger, of Glenmoriston, a 
son. 

At Cambridge-villas, Aldershott, the wife of 
Maj. Chas. M. Foster, 32nd Light Infantry, a dau. 

June 30, At Sutton Vicarage, Isle of Ely, the 
Hon. Mrs. Charles Spencer, a son. 

At Chester-le-Street, co. Durham, the wife of 
the Rev. J. P. De Pledge, a son. 

At Aldingbourne Vicarage, near Chichester, 
the wife of the Rev. G. F. Daniell, a dau. 

At Harbledown, near Canterbury, the wife of 
Capt. Henry Turner, 70th Regt., a dau. 

At Landford, Wilts, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Farnham Messenger, a dau. 

At Ramsgate, the wife of Commander Hubert 
Campion, R.N., a son. 

At Beverstone Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
wife of the Rev. Edward McLorg, a dau. 

July 1. In Lowndes-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Learmonth, of Dean, N.B., a dau. 

At Astwood Vicarage, Bucks, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles Cumberlege, a dau. 

At Abbots Ripton-hall, Huntingdon, the wife 
of Frederick Rooper, esq., a son. 

At Stoke, Devonport, the wife of Major E. T. 
Wickham, 61st Regt., a son. 

At Sarisbury Parsonage, Mrs. Charles Fowler, 
a dau. 


At Cliff-cottage, Dawlish, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. R. Smythe, a dau. 


July 2. In Park-road, Regent’s-park, the 
Princess Victoria Gouramma, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
J. Campbell, a dau. 

In South-st., the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. Towns- 
hend Wilson, twin daus. 

At Kemerton, Gloucestershire, the wife of the 
Rev. Arthur Baker, M.A., a dau. 

July3. At the Norest, near Malvern, the Hon. 
Mrs. Norbury, a dau. 

At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Major Bligh, 
4ist Regt., a son. 

July 4. At Trabolgan, co. Cork, the Lady 
Fermoy, a dau. 

At Felton-grange, Shrewsbury, the Lady 
Frances Lloyd, a dau. 

July 5. At Edinburgh, Lady Louis Brooke, 
a son. 

July 6. In Inverness-terr., the wife of Henry 
Goodenough Hayter, esq., a son. 

At North-court, Eastling, Kent, the wife of 
Baker Murton, esq., a dau. 

July 7. At Bath, the wife of Col. J. H. Wynell- 
Mayow, Bengal Army, retired, a son. 

July 8. At Crudwell, Wilts, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Wallington, a dau. 

In Gloucester-pl., Hyde-pk, the wife of Capt. 
Montagu Battye, Bombay Army, a son. 

At Pottesgrove Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
E. Norman Coles, Rector of Battlesden-with- 
Pottesgrove, Bede, a son. 
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’ July 9. In Blomfield-crese., Hyde-park, the 
wife of Capt. W. R. Mends, R.N., C.B., a son. 

At the Rectory, Bolton-by-Bolland, Yorks., 
the wife of the Rev. J. Allen Wilson, a dau. 

At East-hill, Portslade, Sussex, the wife of 
Edward Blaker, a son. 

At Worlingworth Rectory, the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick French, a son. 
. July 10. In Eaton-pl., the Hon. Mrs. Paken- 
ham, a son. 

In Southwick-place, Hyde-park, the wife of 
Henry Cotton, esq., a son. 

July 11. At Bennington Rectory, Herts, the 
wife of the Rev. J. E. Pryor, a dau. 

At Dany Castle, Crickhowell, the wife of Capt. 
A. Prichard, H.M.’s 28th Regt. M.N.I., a dau. 

At Headington Quarry, Oxford, the wife of the 
Rev, 8S. W. Maugin, a dau. 

At Beccles, Suffolk, the wife of Lieut.-Col. W. 
Cross, late of H.M.’s 38th Regt. M.N.I., a son. 

July 12. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the wife 
of Lieut. J. M. Bushell, R.N., a dau. 

At Wiesbaden, the wife of the Rev. James G. 
Brine, British Chaplain, a son. 

July 13, The wife of Capt. Arthur Percy Kerr, 
a son. 

At Clifden, Galway, the wife of Commander 
John Whitmarsh Webb, R.N., a son. 

At Bath, the wife of James Keith, esq., M.D., 
H.M.’s Bombay Army, a son. 

July 15. At Mildenhall Rectory, Wilts, the 
wife of the Rev. Charles Soames, a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 
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At Arlsey Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Rich. 
Folliott Scott, a dau. 

July 16. Lady Somerville, a dau. 

At Shirehampton, Gloucestershire, the wife of 
Col. William Charles Hicks, a dau. 

At Banks of Cloud: n, near Dumfries, the wife 
of Major George G. Walker, Crawfordton, a 
dau. 

July 18. At Aberdeen, the wife of Charles B. 
Fisher, esq., Forfar and Kincardine Artillery, 
a son. 

In Upper Eccleston-st., the wife of Henry Carr 
Glyn, Commander R.N., H.M.S. “ Miranda,” 
a son. 

July 19. In Ebury-st., the wife of the Hon. 
C. W. Warner, C.B., H.M.’s Attorney-Gen., 
Trinidad, a son. 

July 20. At Kennington, Oxford, the wife of 
the Rev. W. G. Longden, B.A., Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambriige, a dau. 

At the Royal Hospital, Greenwich, the wife of 
Benjamin Crabbe, esq., R.N., H.M.S. “‘ Hawke,” 
a dou. 

At the Close, Salisbury, Mrs. Thomas Brodrick, 
a dau. 

At Balgreen, near Edinburgh, the wife of 
W. H. Lowe, esq., M.D., a dau. 

July 21. At Rugby, the wife of the Rev. 
C. B. Hutchinson, a son. 

July 23. At Aldershott, the wife of Major 
Hoste, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 
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March 14. At the Cathedral, Grahamstown, 
South Africa, Hastings St. John de Robec, R.N., 
to Mary Catherine, eldest dau. of W. G. Ather- 
stone, esq., M.D. 

April 9. At St. John’s, Peshawur, Henry 
Grosvenor Paynter, esq., Bengal Civil Service, 
fourth son of William Paynier, esq., Belgrave- 
square, to Anna Dunn, youngest dau. of James 
Inglis, esq., Fairlay-houxe, Aberdeenshire. 

May 11. At Ootacamund, Neilgherries, T. E. 
Edimann, esq., Capt. Ist (King’s) Dragoon 
Guards, to Caroline, second dau. of W. Elliot, 
esq., Madras Civil Service. 

May 18. At Singapore, J. Brooke Brooke, esq., 
of Sarawak, to Julia Caroline, second dau. of the 
late Benjamin Welstead, esq., of Kimbolton, 
Huntingdonshire. 

June 4, At Bathurst, Gambia, William Fryer, 
Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-Generul, to Anne 
Justine, third dau. of the late Hon. Rich. Lloyd. 

June 5, At Halifax, Nova Scotia, Major 
Richard M. Poulden, late of the Royal Artillery, 
son of the late Rear-Admiral Poulden, to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of the late Chief Justice the 
Hon. Sir Brenton Halliburton. 

June ll. At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, Thomas 
Roxburgh Polwhele, esq., M.A., only son of 
Maj.-Gen. Thomas Polwhele, and nephew of 
Lieut.-Col. Rich. Graves Polwhele, of Polwhele, 


Cornwall, to Fanny, only child of the late Wil- 
liam Thomas Carne, esq., and granddau. of 
the late Joseph Carne, esq., J.P., F.R.S., &c., 
of Penzance, Cornwall. 

June 2. At Howth, Sir Charles Domvi'e, 
bart., of Santry, to Lady Margaret St. Lawrence. 

At Christ Church, Surrey, Henry Russell Win- 
tle, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Service, third sun of Col. 
Wintle, Bayswater, to Harriott Mary, only dau. 
of the late Hammont Markbam Thompson, esq., 
of the Grove, Martham, Norfolk. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Capt. Hartopp, 
of the Royal Horse Guarda, eldest son of E. B. 
Hartopp, esq., M.P., of Dalby-hall, Leicester- 
shire, to Lina, second dau. of the late Thomas 
Howe, esq. 

At Claines, Worcester, C. E. Newport, esq., 
of H.M.’s Bombay Artillery, to Elizabeth Jessie, 
second dau. of J. W. McLeod, esq., of Perdiswell, 
Worcester. 

June 22. At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Col. 
Charles Conwy Mills, 94h Regt., to Gertrude, 
second dau. of Samuel Charles Whitbread, esq., 
of Cardington, Bedford. 

At Bray, Ireland, James Crerar, esq., surgeon 
60th Rifles, to Susan Jeannette, widow of Capt. 
A. Mactier, 6th Bengal Light Cavalry, and second 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. F. Young, Fairy-hill, Bray, 
co. Wicklow. 
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AtSt. Matthew’s, City-road, William Hallowes, 
Capt. 85th Light Infantry, youngest son of Capt. 
F. Hallowes, R.N., of Coed, Dolgelly, to Louisa 
Coleman, second dau. of Thomas Hallowes, esq., 
Lieut. R.N., of Tunbridge, Kent. 

June 25. At Capernwray, the Hon. William 
Spencer Flower, second son of Viscount Ashbrook, 
to Augusta Madeline Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
George Marton, esq., of Capernwray-hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

At Boldre, Hants, the Rev. Edward H. Elers, 
B.A., University College, Oxford, to Mary Lane, 
dau. of the Rev. C. Shrubb, Vicar of Boldre. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Major Fitzgerald, 
88rd (the Duke of Wellington’s) Regt., only son 
of the late Col. Fitzgerald, 60th King’s Royal 
Rifles, to Amelia Augusta Elphinstone, second 
dau. of the late Col. Elphinstone Holloway, C.B., 
Royal Engineers, of Belair. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, the Rev. Edmund 
H. Woodward, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the Masters of Brighton 
College, to Th Jane, y gest dau. of 
John Borlase, esq., of Helston, Cornwall. 

At Whiston, Yorkshire, the Rev. Richard 
Chambres, M.A., youngest son of the late Rev. 
Robert Chambres Chambres, B.D., Llys-Meir- 
chion, Denbighshire, to Mary, dau. of John 
Waring, esq., of Haworth-hall, Rotherham. 

At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the Rev. P. E. H. 
Brette, D.D., to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late William Raper Crowe, esq., of Hanley Castle, 
Worcestershire. 

June 26. At the Royal Chapel, Windsor Great- 
park, Henry David Erskine, esq., of Cardross, 
Perthshire, to Horatia Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. and Lady Emily Seymour. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Alexander Young 
Sinclair, esq., Capt. H.M.’s Bombay Army, eldest 
son of Sir John Sinclair, bart., of Dunbeath, to 
Margaret Crichton, eldest dan. of the late James 
Alston, esq., of Bryanston-sq. 

At Monkstown, Dublin, Col. Kenneth Douglas 
Mackenzie, C.B., to Mary, second dau. of Major- 
Gen. Colomb. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. James 
W. Field, Curate of Braybrooke, Northampton- 
shire, to Catherine Emily Wingfield, third dau. 
of the Rev. J. D. Glennie, of Green - street, 
Grosvenor-sq. 

At Edgbaston, Birmingham, the Rev. Fred. 
Calder, A.M., Head Master of the Grammar-school, 
Chesterfield, to Selina, dau. of Geo. England, esq., 
Edgbaston. 

At St. Tudy, Cornwall, J. P. H. Peter, esq., of 
Chyverton, late Fellow of Merton College, to 
Mary Ann, eldest dau. of J. P. Major, esq., of 
Lamellyn. 

At Crosthwaite, Keswick, the Rev. Arthur 
William Headlam, Incumbent of Whorlton, fifth 
son of the late Ven. Archd. Headlam, to Agnes 
Sarah, youngest dau. of the late James Favell, 
esq., of Derwent-lodge, Keswick. 

June 27. At All Saints’, St. John’s-wood, Wm. 
Henry Stallard, esq., to Mary, eldest dau. of Hen. 
Carre Tucker, C.B., late Bengul Civil Service. 

At Ham Preston, Dorset, Waring A. Biddle, 
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esq., Capt. 36th Regt., to Caroline Emma, eldest 
dau. of the late A. G. Gilliat, esq., of Lewes- 
crescent, Brighton. 

At Whippingham, James Edward Gibson, esq., 
of West Cowes, to Louisa Matilda, only child of 
the late Fleming Chapman, esq., Capt. R.N. 

At Dorking, Richard Radcliffe Twining, esq., 
of the Strand, London, late of H.M.’s 33rd (Duke 
of Wellington's) Regt., to Mary Jane, eldest dau. 
of John Gilliam Stilwell, esq., of Arundel-st., 
Strand, and Dorking, Surrey. 

At Great Chart, Kent, Henry Oldman Munn, 
esq., Capt. 13th Light Dragoons, eldest son of 
William Augustus Munn, esq., of Throwley- 
house, Kent, to Isabella Frances, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Nicholas Toke, of Godenton, Kent. 

At Egremont, Major Kennion, Bengal Artil- 
lery, third son of the late Rev. Thomas Kennion, 
to Georgina Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Thos. 
Hartley, esq., of Gillfoot, Cumberland. 

At St. Marylebone, William Wallis King, Capt. 
12th Royal Lancers, only son of William C. King, 
esq., Warfield-hall, Berks, to Katherine Selina, 
second dau. of the late Stuart Sullivan, esq., of 
the Madras Civil Service. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, Wm. Woodward Shore, 
esq., of St. Mary-Church, Devon, to Katherine 
Louisa, eldest dau. of the Rev. James John 
Rowe, Rector of St. Mary-Arches, Exeter. 

At Dromohaire, Edmund Yates, second son of 
the late Jonathan Peel, esq., of Culham, Oxford- 
shire, to Louisa Longridge, eldest dau. of the 
late Henry Palmer, esq., of Shriff, co. Leitrim. 

June 29. At St. Mary’s, Reading, the Rev. 
Henry J. Poole, to Mary Eliza, dau. of Anthony 
Gwyn, esq., Barons-hall, Norfolk. 

At Hove, Gordon Sutherland Morris, esq., 
Capt. 15th Bombay N.L., to Eliza, widow of John 
Blagrove, esq., of Gloucester-sq., London, and 
Orange Valley, Jamacia. 

July 1. At Bishop’s Lydeard, Somerset, Edw. 
Raleigh King, esq., late Capt. 13th Light Dra- 
goons, eldest son of Bolton King, esq., of Chads- 
hunt, Warwickshire, late M.P. for that county, 
to Susanna Octavia, youngest dau. of Sir John 
Hesketh Lethbridge, bart., of Sandhill-park, 
Somerset. 

July 2. At Affane, Waterford, Sir Charles 
Wheeler Cuffe, bart., co. Kilkenny, to the Hon. 
Pauline Stuart, dau. of the Right Hon. Lord 
Stuart de Decies, of Dromana, co. Waterford. 

At St. Peter’s, Notting-hill, Archibald Lewis 
Playfair, H.M.’s Bengal Army, youngest son of 
the late Lieut.-Col. Sir Hugh Lyon Playfair, 
LL.D., of St. Leonard’s, St. Andrew’s, to Isabella, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late George Huntley 
Ord, esq., of Manchester. 

At Llanfechain, Montgomeryshire, William 
Thos. Foster, esq., 2nd Dragoon Guards, second 
son of Richard Foster, esq., of Castle, Lostwithiel, 
Cornwall, to Gwenellen, second dau. of R. M. 
Bonnor Maurice, esq., of Bodyfoel, Montgomery- 
shire. 

At Finchampstead, Berks, Daniel Probert 
Fearon, H.M.’s Assistant-Inspector of Schools, 
and eldest son of the Rev. D. F. Fearon, late of 
Assington, Suffolk, to Margaret Arnold, second 
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dau. of Bonamy Price, esq., of Prince’s-terrace, 
Hs de-park. 

At Finchley, Charles Wilson, esq., of Lans- 
downe-house, Old Charlton, Kent, to Caroline 
Woodthorpe, youngest dau. of the late Joseph 
Childs, esq., of Liskeard, Cornwall. 

At St. James’s, New Brighton, the Rev. Charles 
Elsee, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Assistant Master of Rugby School, 
to Minnie, second dau. of Henry Cram, esq., 
Manor-lodge, Liscard. 

July 3. At Walesby, Notts., Sir George Mac- 
pherson Grant, bart, of Ballindalloch Castle, 
Morayshire, to Frances Elizabeth, younger dau. 
of the Rev. Roger Pocklington, Vicar of Walesby. 

At Frindsbury, Kent, Richard Moore, esq., of 
Kirkham, Lancashire, to Dorothea Myers, dau. 
of the Rev. James Formby, M.A., Vicar of 
Frindsbury. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, James Payne, eldest 
son of the late James Baker, esq., of Maidstone, 
to Amy, second and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Josiah Wilkinson, of the 44th Regt. M.N.I. 

July 4. At Magheragall, Walter Weldon, Capt. 
47th Regt. H.M.’s Madras Army, second surviving 
son of the late Sir Anthony Weldon, bart., of 
Rahinderry, Queen’s Cou*ty, to Louisa Acheson, 
second dau. of Sir James Macaulay Higginson, 
K.C.B., Brook-hill, co. Antrim. 

At Beachley, Gloucestershire, Edward, only 
surviving son of the late Very Rev. George 
Markham, D.D., Dean of York, to Harriet, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John Rumsey, of 
Trellick, Monmouthshire. 

At St. Stephen’s, Marylebone, the Rev. Henry 
Pearce Knapton, B.A., Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, to Rachel Newberry, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John P. Sargent, M.A., Bentinck-terrace, 
Regent’s-park. 

At Clifton, T. B. W. Sheppard, esq., eldest son 
of T. Byard Sheppard, esq., of Selwood-cottage, 
Frome, to Mary Anne, only dau. of the Rev. 
Aaron Rogers, Incumbent of St. Paul’s, Bristol. 

At All Saints’, Chichester, the Rev. Christr. 
Thomas Watson, Christ’s College, Cambridge, to 
Augusta Mary, eldest dau. of Wm. Duke, esq., 
of Chichester. 

July 6. At St. George's, Hanover-sq., Thomas 
Jones Sherwood, esq., of the Royal Sussex Light 
Infantry Militia, to Mary Cynthia, youngest dau. 
of the late John Jones, esq., formerly of the 2nd 
Life Guards. 

July 9. At Clapham, Frederick Pollock, esq., 
formerly of the Bengal Engineers, eldest son of 
General Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., to Laura 
Caroline, only surviving dau. of the late Henry 
Seymour Montagu, esq., of Westleton-grange, 
Suffolk, and Thurlow-lodge, Clapham. 

At Lyndhurst, the Rev. John Compton, Rector 
of Minesteed and Lyndhurst, to Laura, third dau. 
of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Burrard, bart. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., T. W. Booker, 
esq., of Velindra, near Cardiff, Glamorganshire, 
eldest surviving son of the late T. W. Booker 
Blakemore, esq., M.P., to Caroline Emily, young- 
est dau. of the late Robert Lindsay, esq., of 
Glanafon, in the same county. 
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At Southsea, Hants, the Rev. Walter Harry 
Tribe, Rector of Stockbridge, to Sophy, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles Alexander Lander, esq., 
H.B.M.’s Consul at the Dardanelles. 

At the Oratory, and afterwards at St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, Capt. John Peyton, 18th Hussars, 
eldest son of Wynne Peyton, esq., to Violet, 
eldest dau. of Col. John Henry Pringle, Queen’s- 
gate-terrace, Hyde-park. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. James 
N. Bennie, LL.B., Vicar of St. Mary’s, Leicester, 
elder son of the late Rev. Dr. Bennie, to Madeline 
Laye, elder dau. of Samuel Dickson, esq-, M.D., 
of Bolton-st. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. David 
Ross, senior Curate of South Hackney, to Eliza- 
beth Anne, only dau. of the late Thomas Moseley, 
esq., of Bedford-st., Covent-garden, and Grove- 
hill, Camberwell. 

At the British Embassy, Paris, Edwin James, 
esq., Q.C., to Marianne, widow of Capt. Hilliard, 
late of the 10th Hussars. 

July 10. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Major 
Dickson, of the 13th Light Dragoons, and Bel- 
chester-house, near Coldstream, to Charlotte 
Maria, dau. of Lady Grey de Ruthyn and the 
late Hon. and Rev. William Eden, and widow of 
Dudley Lord North. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Charles Sutton, esq., 
to Alice, eldest dau. of the late Sir Wolstan 
Dixie, bart., of Bosworth-park, Leicestershire. 

At St. Matthew’s, Guernsey, Jonas Watson, 
esq., of Fairwater, Glamorgansbire, to Emily, 
youngest dau. of the late Major-Gen. Sir Octavius 
Carey, C.B., K.C.H. 

At the British Consulate, and afterwards at the 
British Episcopal Church, Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
the Rev. Thos. Wilson, B.A., of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, Curate of Buxton, to Cecilia Frances 
Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. E. Weigall, M.A., 
Incumbent of Buxton, Derbyshire, and Rural 
Dean. 

At Crowhurst, Sussex, Carew Louis Augustus 
O’Grady, Capt. Royal Engineers, son of Vice- 
Adm. O’Grady, of Erinagh-house, co. Limerick, 
to Emily Caroline, third dau. of Thos. Papillon, 
esq., of Crowhurst-park, Sussex. 

Also, at the same time and place, Francis 
Gregory Haviland, barrister-at-law, son of the 
late Professor Haviland, of the University of 
Cambridge, to Adelaide, fourth dau. of Thomas 
Papillon, esq. 

July 11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the 
Hon. Frances Blanche Anne, second dau. of 
Lord Calthorpe, to the Rev. John R. Ffeilden, 
Rector of Baconsthorpe, Norfolk. 

At All Souls’, Marylebone, Wm. 8S. W. Vaux, 
esq., M.A., of the British Museum, to Louisa, 
eldest dau. of Francis Rivington, esq., of Har- 
ley-st. 

At Charles Church, Plymouth, Lieut.-Col. Edw. 
Lake, Royal Bengal Engineers, Commissioner of 
the Trans-Sutlej States, Punjab, to Eliza Penrose, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Bewes, esq., of 
Beaumont, Plymouth. 

At St. John’s, Upper Holloway, Joseph Walter 
Tayler, esq., F.G.S., eldest son of Adm, Tayler, 
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C.B., to Julia Caroline Rosa, eldest dau. of Henry 
Dison, esq., of Upper Holloway. 

At St. Mary’s, Beverley, Major Frederick G. 
Pym, R.M. Light Infantry, K.L.H., youngest 
son of Capt. Pym, R.N., to Mary Ann Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. B. Granville Layard. 

At Christ Church, Newgate-st., Wm. Jacob, 
esq., H.M.’s 19th Regt. Bombay N.I., second son 
of the late Lieut.-Col. William Jacob, Bombay 
Artillery, to Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. Geo. 
Andrew Jacob, D.D., Head Master of Christ’s 
Hospital. 

At Sparkford, Somerset, the Rev. C. M, Church, 
Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Wells, 
to Elizabeth Mary, fifth dau. of the Rev. H. Ben- 
nett, Rector of Sparkford. 

At All Saints’, Colchester, Edward Conduitt 
Bicknell, esq., 38th Regt., elder son of the late 
Elhanan Bicknell, esq., South-place, Herne-hill, 
to Amelia, fourth dau. of Stephen Brown, esq., 
J.P., Gray Friars, Colchester. 

July 16. At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Robert Gregory, to Charlotte Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Adm. the Hon. Sir R. Stopford. 

At Frome Bishop, the Rev. W. J. Swayne, of 
Whiteparish, Wilts, to Diana, eldest dau. of the 
late W. P. Shuckburgh, esq., of the Moot, Down- 
ton, Wilts. 

At St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, Thos. Brougham, 
eldest son of T. B. Sowerby, esq., of Blackheath, 
to Jane, only surviving dau. of the late Capt. W. 
Stephens, R.N. 

At More, Shropshire, the Rev. Maurice Lloyd, 
Rector of Montgomery, to Harriett Louisa, only 
dau. of the Rev. Thomas Frederick More, of 
Linley-hall, Shropshire. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, Lieut.-Col. Percival 
Fenwick, 69th Regt., youngest son of the late 
Col. Fenwick, C.B., Lieut.-Governor of Pen- 
dennis Castle, Cornwall, to Sopbia, third dau. 
of Owen Wethered, esq., of Remnantz, Great 
Marlow. 

At Trefnant, Lieut.-Col. Wilbraham Oates 
Lennox, Royal Engineers, second son of Lord 
George Lennox, to Mary Harriett, dau. of Robert 
Harrison, esq., of Plas Clough, Denbigh. 

At Hillingdon, Horace Chaplin, esq., of Stock- 
well, second son of the late W. J. Chaplin, esq., 
of Hyde-park-gardens, to Helen, eldest dau. of 
James Montgomery, esq., of Pole-hill, Hilling- 
don, and Brentford, Middlesex. 

At Trinity Church, Marylebone, Joseph Shap- 
land, esq., of Clifton, and of Cradley, Hereford- 
shire, to Sarah Louisa, youngest dau. of the late 
George Brace, esq., of Cavendish-square. 

July 17. At Bere Regis, John Bosworth Smith 
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Marriott, esq., of the 4th Dragoon Guards, 
second son of the Rev. Wm. Smith Marriott, of 
Horsmonden, Kent, to Frances Julia, second 
dau. of C. J. Radclyffe, esq., of Foxdenton-hall, 
Lancashire, and Hyde, Dorset. 

July 18. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Theo- 
dore Henry Brinckman, esq., eldest son of Sir 
Theodore Brinckman, bart., of St. Leonard’s, 
Windsor, to the Lady Cecilia Augusta, youngest 
dau. of the Marquis of Conyngham. 

At St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Capt. Egerton, 
of the Coldstream Guards, eldest son of Sir 
Philip-de-Malpas Grey-Egerton, bart., of Oulton- 
park, Chester, to the Hon. Henrietta Denison, 
eldest dau. of the late, and sister of the present, 
Lord Londesborough. 

Also, at the same time and place, the Hon. 
Arthur Wrottesley, eldest son of Lord Wrottes- 
ley, to the Hon. Augusta Denison, second dau. 
of the late, and sister of the present, Lord Londes- 
borough. 

At Trinity Church, Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. 
John Hugh Way, Vicar of Henbury, Gloucester- 
shire, to Caroline, second dau. of the late Rear- 
Admiral Sir W. Edward Parry. 

At Hemingstone, Suffolk, George Maw, F.L.S., 
F.S.A., of Benthall-hall, Broseley, S»ropshire, 
elder son of J. Hornby Maw, late of Hastings, 
to Frederica Mary, second dau. of the Rev. 
Thomas Brown, Vicar of Hemingstone. 

July 19. At St. John’s, Keswick, Charles G. 
F. Knowles, Lieut. R.N., only son of Sir Francis 
C. Knowles, bart., to Elizabeth, only child of 
John Chapman, esq., of Cleveland-square, Hyde- 
park. 

July 20. At Marylebone Church, William 
Wybrow, youngest son of the late Major-General 
Robertson, to Alice Mary, duu. of the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Milner Gibson, M.P. 

At St. John’s, Richmond, Claude Edward 
Scott, esq., of the 7th Dragoon Guards, eldest 
son of Sir Claude Scott, bart., to Maria Selena, 
second dau. of H. C. Burney, esq., LL.D., of 
Richmond, and granddau. of the late Admiral 
Searle, C.B. 

July 25. At the Old Church, Brighton, J. Grant 
Maicolmson, esq., 3rd Bombay Cavalry, second 
son of the late James Malcolmsun, esq., of Camp- 
den-hill, Kensington, and Gloucester-square, 
Hyde-park, to Annette Elizabeth, elder dau. 
of the late William Grimule, esq., of Albany-st., 
Regent’s-park. 

At St. James’s, Dover, Charles Richard Elli- 
combe, esq., of Alphington, Exeter, to Elizabeth 
Mary, widow of Major Steph R. Chap 
20th Regt. 
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H.I.M. Taz Suntan. 

June 25. At Constantinople, aged 38, 
the Sultan Abdul Medjid Khan. 

This prince, who was the thirty-first 
sovereign of the line of Othman, and the 
tweuty-eighth since the Turks established 
themselves at Constantinople, was the son 
of Mahmoud IL., the great introducer of 
European reforms, and was born on the 
28rd of April, 1823. He had not long 
completed his sixteenth year, when the 
forces of the empire were routed at Nizib 
by Ibrahim Pasha; the Sultan Mahmoud 
died a few days after, and on the 2nd of 
July, 1839, the young prince succeeded to 
an almost nominal empire. To gain the 
support of the European Powers, his 
ministers placed him unreservedly in their 
hands, and from this state of tutelage he 
never emerged. His powerful protectors 
were in reality his masters, and their am- 
bassadors and consuls more truly ruled 
the state than his grand viziers, and 
seraskiers, and pashas; his own share in 
the government was literally nothing, for 
he kept himself shut up more closely than 
even Oriental sovereigns generally do, and 
was only known to his people by his ex- 
travagant expenditure on his favourites 
and his palaces, which swallowed up all 
the resources of the state, and left even 
the army unpaid. The European powers 
advised and remonstrated, but in vain; 
all their projects for raising the Christian 
subjects of the empire to an equality with 
the other races were received with much 
apparent deference, and imperial edicts 
were issued, which, as far as words went, 
were all that could be desired, but they 
were never put in force, and only afforded 
grounds for charges of bad faith against 
the indolent Sultan and his advisers, many 
of whom had a sincere hatred and dread 
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of all the Christian Powers, whilst others 
were the all but avowed agents of Russia. 
This latter Power, which had long arro- 
gated to itself an exclusive protectorate of 
the Christian subjects of the Porte, and 
was by most of them regarded as their 
real sovereign, encouraged by the appa- 
rently irremediable weakness of Turkey 
at length ventured to propose its parti- 
tion, but found the project unfavourably 
received by the rest of Europe; not dis- 
couraged by this, she pursued her in- 
trigues, and having fastened a quarrel on 
the Turks, on the subject of the Holy 
Places, she commenced a war which pro- 
mised tv effect all her ends. England 
and France then took up arms, and the 
war of 1854-56 followed, the result of 
which was to re-establish Turkey as securely 
as any state that is unable to protect itself 
can expect to be. The war had shewn 
that the Turks possessed more military 
strength than they had received credit 
for, and that they had, in the persons of 
Omar Pasha and Fuad Pasha, men of real 
ability and statesmanlike views; hence it 
was conceived possible that their empire 
might be “ regenerated” as it was termed, 
and schemes for substituting something 
like Constitutional rule for the old fana- 
tical despotism were urged on the Porte, 
were courteously received, and never acted 
on. In the meantime all the old signs of 
the decay of the empire (aptly described 
by the Russian emperor as the “sick 
man”) re-appeared. It was seen that the 
Sultan was a mere puppet in the hands of 
his intriguing ministers, and that as long 
as they found money for his extravagant 
pleasures, they might rule as they pleased. 
In consequence of this the introduction of 
European skill and capital, which was con- 
templated after the war, and which might 
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effect wonders in a country of such great 
natural riches, never took place, as no 
security could be felt, and the treasury 
fell so hopelessly into debt that the 
Government had neither money nor credit. 
From these and other causes, the fleet 
and army were brought to their old state 
of weakness, the provinces on the Danube 
have become virtually independent, and 
insurrections have broken out in many 
other quarters, more particularly in Syria, 
which the Porte has been unable to deal 
with without the dangerous assistance of 
France. In the midst of these confusions, 
Abdul Medjid, who had long been in a de- 
plorable state of weakness both of body 
and mind, died, leaving the throne to his 
brother Abdul Aziz, a man seven years 
younger, and who is stated to be a strik- 
ing contrast to him in every respect. He 
has commenced his reign with sweeping 
reductions in the palace, has banished the 
prime minister of his brother, and by 
edicts has promised civil and religious 
equality to all his subjects, retrenchment, 
reform, &c., as freely as any Constitu- 
tional sovereign would do. Whether these 
edicts will be carried out, and what, if 
carried out, their effects may be, is mere 
matter of conjecture; but it hardly ad- 
mits of doubt that England and France 
will not a second time take up arms in 
defence of a power that has so plainly 
shewn alike its weakness and its bad faith, 
and without their aid, its subversion by 
Russia may be regarded as a moral cer- 
tainty. 

The late Sultan has left a family of six 
sons and eight daughters, five of whom 
are married. The husbands of two of them 
are of the family of Mehemet Ali, and 
ano'her (now dead) was a son cf the 
well-known Rechid Pasha. Contrary to 
the former barbarous custom of bearing 
“no brother near the throne,” Abdul 
Medjid spared the life of his brother Abdul 
Aziz, who was born Feb. 9, 1830. The 
prince was kept in studied seclusion, but 
he is understood to have received (for a 
Turk) a really liberal education, and he 
has evinced its good effects by kind treat- 
ment to his nephews, the eldest of whom 
he has placed in office as governor of a 
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province, thus making one not inconsider- 
able step in assimilating the condition of 
his empire to that of other European 
states. 


Tuer Lorp BRAYBRODEE. 


Feb. 22. At Audley End, aged 41, 
Richard Cornwallis-Neville, Lord Bray- 
brooke, F.S.A., hereditary Visitor of Ma:- 
dalene College, Cambridge, High Steward 
of Wokingham, Ferks., and Vice-Lieuten- 
ant of the county of Essex. 

The deceased nobleman was the eld: st 
son of Richard, third Baron Braybrooke 
of Braybrooke, co. Northampton, by Jane, 
daughter of Charles, second Marquis Corn- 
wallis. He was born March 17, 1820; he 
married, Jan. 27, 1852, Lady Charlotte- 
Sarah-Graham Toler, sixth daughter of the 
second Earl of Nor}ury, by whom he leaves 
issue two daughters, Catherine-Elizabeth 
and Mary-Isabells. 

Lord Braybrooke was educated at Eton ; 
from early years he shewed a taste for 
literary and antiquarian pursuits, which 
doubtless received a strong impulse in his 
maturer life from paternal influence, The 
son of one so eminent in historical and 
topographical investigations as the noble 
author of the “ History of Audley End,” 
and editor of the “ Diary and Correspond- 
ence of Pepys,” may be said to have been 
nurtured in the love of national history 
and antiquities. In 1837 he entered the 
army, having obtained a commission in 
the Grenadier Guards, and he served with 
that regiment in Canada against the rebels 
in the winter of 1838. On Nov. 5 in that 
year, he narrowly escaped losing his life 
in the St. Lawrence, in the generous en- 
d:avour to rescue a drowning man from 
its icy waters. He had been suddenly 
ordered with his regiment from Quebee 
to attack the rebels, who were in great 
force at Beauharnois. The Guards paraded 
by torch-light in a very dark night, and 
marched to embark on board a steamer. 
When they reached the wharf there was 
a sudden cry of “a man overboard.” 
Heedless of his own safety he immediately 
rushed forward to render assistance, and 
overstepping the wharf, was plunged into 
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the St. Lawrence, encumbered as he was 
with uniform and accoutrements, and a 
thick coat with which he had provided 
himself against an inclement night. Al- 
though a good swimmer, he with difficulty 
reached a boat, to which he clung until in 
the darkness of the night rescue at length 
arrived. In 1841 he quitted the army 
through ill-health, and for some years, 
aided in all his occupations by the gentle 
sympathy of an affectionate and accom- 
plished sister, he devoted himself with re- 
markable energy and perseverance to his 
favourite pursuits in various branches of 
natural history, but especially to that sys- 
tematic investigation of Roman and Saxon 
‘remains in the neighbourhood of Audley 
End through which he attained to so 
distinguished a position among the prac- 
tical archzologists of his day. He was 


always extremely earnest and energetic in . 
prosecuting his researches; at one period 
geology had been his favourite pursuit, 
and he formed a very good collection of 
‘fossils, the greater portion of which he 
ultimately presented to the Walden Mu- 
seum. He also brought together a beau- 


tiful series of stuffed birds, including the 
greater number of the indigenous species ; 
this series, arranged with great taste, will 
be preserved with his other collections as 
heirlooms at Audley End. The most re- 
markable feature, however, of those ex- 
tensive collections, is the Museum of Anti- 
quities of every period, the creation of his 
own well-directed and indefatigable ex- 
ertions, and consisting almost exclusively 
of objects brought to light at the Roman 
» Station at Great Chesterford, or at other 
sites of Roman occupation in the vicinity 
of Audley End, and also from many other 
localities to which his researches extended, 
especially the remarkable Saxon cemete- 
ries excavated under his directions near 
Little Wilbraham and Linton, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, during the autumn of 1851 
and the winter of the following year. 

On the death of his father, in March, 
1858, he succeeded as fourth Baron Bray- 
brooke ; and, amidst occupations of greater 
moment, he pursued with unremitting in- 
terest those congenial subjects of enquiry 
to which for many years his attention was 
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80 advantageously directed. His cabinet 
of British and Roman coins chiefly brought 
to light in the course of his own explo- 
rations, and also the rich Dactyliotheca, 
the object of his especial predilections 
in later years, may be numbered among 
the most important private collections of 
their kind existing in this country. 

The lamented nobleman shewed on all 
occasions the greatest liberality and cour- 
tesy in imparting information regarding 
the results of his researches, and in per- 
mitting access to his museum. He was 
associated with several societies instituted 
for the extension of antiquarian and his- 
torical researches. On March 25, 1847, he 
was elected Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, and he made communications from 
time to time to that learned body, re- 
garding his explorations at Chesterford, 
Hadstock, Triplow-heath, Royston, Little 
Wilbraham, &. A notice of the dis- 
eoveries made by him in 1845 at Chester- 
ford is given in the Archeologia, vol. 
xxxii. p. 350, and an account of the five 
barrows near Royston may be found in 
the same volume, p. 357. His subsequent 
communications are briefly noticed in the 
Proceedings of the Society, vol. ii. pp. 192, 
199. 

Lord Braybrooke communicated also 
several valuable memoirs to the Journal of 
the British Archeological Association, and 
to the Archeological Journal; in the 
former may be specially cited his report on 
the examination of the Roman station at 
Chesterford, vol. ii. p. 208, prepared for 
communication to the Congress of the 
Association at Warwick in 1847. To the 
Journal of the Archzological Institute, of 
which Society he became one of the Vice- 
Presidents in 1850, and continued to hold 
that position until the time of his decease, 
Lord Braybrooke was a frequent contri- 
butor. The following are his principal 
communications :—Memoir on Discoveries 
at Ickleton and Chesterford, 1848, Arche- 
ological Journal, vol. vi. p. 14; Researches 
at Weycock, Berks., ibid., p. 114; Roman 
Villa at Hadstock, vol. viii. p. 27; Exca- 
vations near the Fleam Dyke, Cambridge- 
shire, vol. ix. p. 226; Roman Remains at 
Hadstock, Bartlow, and Ashdon, Essex, 
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vol. x. p.14; Remarks on Roman Pottery, 
discovered in Cambridgeshire and Essex, 
ibid., p. 224; Ancient Cambridgeshire, a 
comprehensive survey of vestiges of early 
occupation in Cambridgeshire and Essex, 
chiefly the result of personal observation, 
(being Lord Braybrooke’s address delivered 
as President of the Section of Antiquities, 
at the Annual Meeting of the Institute in 
Cambridge, in 1854,) vol. xi. p. 207; Ro- 
man Shafts discovered at Chesterford, vol. 
xii. p. 109; Remarkable Deposit of Roman 
Antiquities of Iron at Chesterford, vol. 
xiii. p. 1; and, Discoveries of Roman Re- 
mains, Glass, Pottery, &c., at Chesterford, 
in 1859, vol. xvii. p. 117. 

To the Transactions of the Archwolo- 
gical Society of his own county of Essex, 
instituted in 1852, he communicated an 
interesting notice of the extensive series 
of examples of Samian ware, and of the 
names of Roman potters found thereon, 
wholly from his own collection, (vol. i, 
p- 141). On the decease, in 1857, of the 
veteran antiquary of East Anglia, John 
Disney, Esq., to whose liberality the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge has been indebted 
for a Professorship of Antiquities, it was 
no matter of surprise that, in the selection 
of a successor as President of the Essex 
Archwological Society, the choice should 
have unanimously fallen on the amiable 
and accomplished nobleman, whose un- 
timely decease has now thrown a cloud 
over their brightening prospects. At the 
meeting at Waltham Abbey, in the year 
above mentioned, Lord Braybrooke con- 
tributed a valuable memoir on a subject 
which no one was more fully qualified 
than himself to invest with interest, and 
which appears in the Transactions of the 
Essex Society (vol. i. p. 191) with the un- 
assuming title of “ Notes on Roman 
Essex.’ 

It was, however, not solely by friendly 
intercourse with all who shared his taste 
for antiquity, or by occasional contribu- 
tions to archeological literature, valuable 
and well-deserving as they are of being 
united in a more permanent form, that 
the distinguished services rendered by 
Lord Braybrooke to the cause of arche- 
ology, in stimulating the intelligent ap- 


preciation of national antiquities, is to 
be estimated. Among the earliest, and 
not the least interesting, of his works on 
subjects which during so many years sup¢ 
plied a cheering solace in hours of leisure 
or of suffering, may be mentioned the 
valuable memorials of his earlier explora- 
tions around Audley End, privately printed 
in 1847 under the title “Antiqua Ex 
plorata: being the Result of Excavations 
made by the Hon. R. C. Neville in and 
about the Roman station at Chesterford,” 
To this succeeded, in the following year, 
“ Sepulchra Exposita; or, An Account of 
the Opening of some Barrows, with Re- 
marks upon Miscellaneous Antiquities dis- 
eovered in the neighbourhood of Audley 
End.” Each of theze interesting volumes, 
printed in octavo form for private distri- 
bution to the friends of the author, is 
copiously illustrated with woodcuts and 
lithographs from drawings by Mr. G. 
Youngman, of Saffron Walden, whose ac- 
curate pencil was constantly in requisi- 
tion to augment the invaluable illustrations 
of local antiquities with which Lord 
Braybrooke’s portfolio was enriched. His 
most important contribution, however, to 
archwological literature still remains to be 
mentioned, namely, the sumptuous folio 
volume entitled “Saxon Obsequies, illus- 
trated by Ornaments and Weapons dis- 
covered in a Cemetery near Little Wil- 
braham, Cambridgeshire, during the Au- 
tumn of 1851.”’ This valuable work, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray in 1852, comprises 
forty plates skilfully lithographed in 
colours by Mr. Stanesby, and displays the 
most extensive assemblage of Saxon relics 
hitherto brought to light in any part of 
England. 

It has been already observed that Lord 
Braybrooke’s cabinet of coins is of more 
than ordinary value, independently of its 
interest as having been formed within the 
range of his own researches. His skill 
and keen discernment as a numismatist 
were such as might be expected from an 
antiquary whose habits of research were 
of the most practical character. Great as 
the value of his collections may be, it is 
singularly enhanced by the peculiarity 
that they have not been gathered indis- 
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ceriminately from uncertain sources; they 
have been rescued from oblivion in great 
part under his own eyes, by the spade and 
the mattock directed by that keen per- 
eeption, which seemed almost instinctively. 
to guide him to the mysterious localities 
where treasure lay concealed. 

In Lord Braybrooke’s extensive collec- 
tion of rings, to which allusion has been 
made, a remarkable series of examples of 
all periods is preserved, illustrative of the 
taste and sentiment, and also of the artistic 
decoration, which invest these diminutive 
relics with so varied an interest. In 
February, 1856, Lord Braybrooke de- 
livered a discourse at a meeting of the 
Literary Society of Saffron Walden, en- 
titled “The Romance of the Ring; or, 
The History and Antiquity of Finger- 
rings;” which was printed for private 
distribution, as was likewise the catalogue 
cf his collection of rings, compiled by 
himself, and comprising descriptions of 
263 examples. That valuable series of per- 
sonal ornaments was subsequently much 
augmented; it will be placed with the 
other collections illustrative of ancient 
arts and manners, which it was his delight 
to form at Audley End; and it is highly 
gratifying to know that, by the dispositions 
of Lord Braybrooke’s wil], they will be 
there preserved as a lasting monument of 
the zeal and tasteful intelligence with 
which he has constantly promoted the in- 
vestigation of national antiquities and the 
extension of archeological science, 


Lorp CaMPBELL. 

June 23. At Stratheden-lodge, Ken- 
sington, aged 81, the Right Hon. John, 
Lord Campbell, Lord Chancellor. 

The deceased peer was descended from 
a junior branch of the ducal house of 
Argyle. His father was the Rev. Dr. 
Ge rge Campbell, Minister of Cupar. Dr. 
Campbell married in 1776 a Miss Hally- 
burton, through whom he became dis- 
_ tantly connected with several noble fami- 
lies, among which deserves to be men- 
tioned the family of Wedderburn, the 
Lord Chancellor. By this lady he became 
the father of five daughters and two sons. 


One of these daughters married the late 
Dr. Thomas Gillespie, Professor of Huma- 
nity in the University of St. Andrew’s. 
Of the sons, the elder was Sir George 
Campbell, of Edenwood, who died in 1854; 
the younger was the subject of this pre- 
sent memoir, and was born at Springfield, 
near Cupar, September 15, 1779. John 
Campbell received his first instruction at 
the grammar-school at Cupar, and was 
then removed to the University of St. 
Andrew’s, with the view of studying for 
the Church; but after taking his M.A. 
degree he resolved to adopt the law as his 
profession, and repaired to London. His 
earliest associates in London were those 
Scotch Whigs to whom the name of Camp- 
bell had a fine Presbyterian flavour. He 
very soon joined a club of Sons of the 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland, of whom 
Sergeant Spankie and Wilkie the painter 
were members, the sentiment which bound 
them together being expressed by Wilkie 
in words which Campbell delighted to 
quote long afterwards when he was raised 
to the British peerage—‘“ Born in the 
manse we have all a patent of nobility.” 
While a young man waiting for business, 
he supported himself, like many others of 
his profession, by journalism; and was 
a reporter as well as theatrical critic on 
the staff of the “Morning Chronicle.” 
The “ Chronicle” was then an important 
Whig paper, the property of Perry, a 
Scotsman,—whose sister was married to 
the celebrated Porson. The associations 
of a London reporter’s life were far more 
scholarly then than they are now; and 
among the staff of the first-rate journals 
might be found such men as the author of 
the famous review of Brougham’s “ De- 
mosthenes” in the “'Times” of a quarter 
of a century ago. To this part of his 
training Lord Campbell owed that con- 
tinued interest in literature which dis- 
tinguished him altogether from many 
other legal luminaries, 

Campbell was called to the bar in Mi- 
chaelmas Term, 1806. He travelled the 
Oxford Circuit, where he soon obtained 
considerable practice. But it was to his 
London business that he chiefly looked 
for advancement in his profession, and 
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it must be confessed that he pushed his 
way in @ manner the most original. Be- 
tween 1809 and 1816 he published a 
series of reports at Nisi Prius extending 
to four volumes, which are most valuable 
in themselves, but which were of especial 
interest to the attorneys who had been 
engaged in any of the cases recorded, in- 
asinuch as for the first time in the history 
of such reporting he had at the end of 
eich decision stated the names of those 
attorneys who had to do with the trials. 
He soon established a connection with the 
leading solicitors, obtained a large practice, 
and was retained, as a matter of course, in 
shipping cases, and nearly every important 
cause tried before a special jury at the 
Guildhall sittings. Apart, however, from 
the popularity of these volumes among 
the attorneys, they were held in still 
wider estimation as the admirably-re- 
ported decisions of Lord Ellenborough ; 
aud Campbell took credit to himself for 
having in some degree created the repu- 
tation of that lawyer. 

In 1821 he married Mary Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of Sir James Scarlett, 


afterwards Lord Abinger, and in 1827 he 
obtained the honour of a silk gown and 


a seat within the bar. He represented 
Stafford during 1830 and 1831. In No- 
vember, 1832, he was appointed Solicitor- 
General, and in the following month was 
returned by Dudley in the Reformed 
Parliament. Sir John Campbell was ap- 
pointed Attorney-General in February, 
1834, on the retirement of Sir William 
Horne; but on presenting himself, in 
the same month, to his constituents at 
Dudley for re-elvetion, he was unseated. 
He, however, obtained a seat for Edin- 
burgh, which he retained until he was 
elevated to a peerage. 

He was rather strangely passed over 
in the legal changes consequent on the 
retirement of the Whig Chancellor 
Brougham, but by way of amends his 
wife was raised to the peerage as Baroness 
Stratheden. This was in January, 1836, 
and for five years more Sir John Camp- 
tell waited apparently without the pros- 
pect of a rise, but at last the Irish Chan- 
cellor was consulted, and Lord Plunkett 
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was persuaded to retire; and towards the 
end of June, 1841, Campbell was raised 
to the peerage and to the Irish Chan- 
cellorship. He did not retain his office 
long, but left Ireland before the month 
was out, and in the September following 
he resigned with the Melbourne Ministry. 
He retained the title and a pension of 
£4,000 a year, but he declined the pecu- 
niary reward, and lived for the next five 
years without office, profession, salary, or 
pension. Revelling in the resumption of 
classical studies and in the perusal of 
modern authors, “ By degrees I began to 
perceive the want of a definite object,” he 
says, and he resolved to write the “ Lives 
of the Chancellors.” The first series of 
these biographies was published early in 
1846, and the work became immediately 
popular, though it is now known to be 
a very superficial and partisan production, 
and not at all to be trusted on matters of 
fact. These were succeeded by a series 
of “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” to which 
a similar character applies. Their tem- 
porary popularity is well accounted for by 
a writer in the “ Edinburgh Courant :’— 

“These works acquired a greater popu- 
larity than might have been expected; 
and, indeed, they are written in a suffi- 
ciently flowing and readable style. Lord 
Campbell was not only fond of literature, 
but he had a keen relish for popularity. 
He did his best to accumulate anecdotes, 
and dash off ‘graphic’ sketches, like the 
regular ‘light writers’ of his time, and he 
achieved considerable success in this new 
sphere. But accuracy is not by any means 
a characteristic of these ‘ Lives ;’ and there 
are other faults in them which detract 
from their merit. The style, though 
lively, is loose, and sometimes even vul- 
gar; and the gossip of each period about 
the great men of whom Lord Campbell 
is writing is reproduced with a gusto 
which says little for his delicacy of taste, 
—and argues perhaps some want of real 
kindness and generosity.” 

On the return of the Whig party to 
office in June, 1846, after the resignation 
of the late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Camp- 
bell joined the Cabinet, and was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster in 
the succeeding month. In 1850 his lord- 
ship was appointed Lord Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench, which became vacant 
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on the death of Lord Denman. He held 
that post until Lord Palmerston’s acces- 
sion to power in 1859, when he was se- 
lected to fill the office of Lord Chancel- 
lor—an appointment which gave general 
satisfaction. 

The death of his lordship was very sud- 
den. On the preceding day (Saturday) 
he was engaged in his ordinary pursuits, 
and in the afternoon he attended the 
cabinet council held at the Premier’s 
official residence in Downing-street. To 
his colleagues he appeared cheerful, and 
fuil of mental vigour. In the evening he 
entertained a party of eighteen at dinner, 
and while with his friends was full of 
lively converse and shewed no symptoms 
of illness. At one o’clock he bade his 
daughters good-night in the drawing- 
room and retired to rest. On Sunday 
morning, shortly before eight o’clock, his 
lordship’s butler entered his master’s bed- 
room, and was greatly alarmed to find 
him seated in a chair, motionless, with his 
head thrown back and blood oozing from 
his mouth, and insensible. The impression 
of the medical men was that his death was 
the result of a rupture of one of the prin- 
cipal arteries in the region of the heart, 
internal bleeding causing suffocation. 

By Baroness Stratheden, who died about 
fifteen months since, the deceased leaves 
issue three sons and four daughters, viz., 
William Frederick Lord Stratheden, the 
Hon. Hallyburton, and Hon. Dudley 
Campbell; the Hon, Louisa, married to 
the Rev. W. S. White; the Hon. Mary, 
the Hon. Cecilia, and the Hon. Edina. 


Lorp ABINGER. 


June 24. At Abinger-hall, near Dork- 
ing, aged 66, Robert Campbell Scarlett, 
second Lord Abinger, and brother-in-law 
of Lord Chancellor Campbell, whom he 
survived but one day. 

The deceased peer, who was the eldest 
of the three sons of Sir James Scarlett, 
first Lord Abinger, was born in London 
in 1794, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1818 he was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple. 
He sat in Parliament for Norwich from 
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1835 to 1837, and for Horsham from 1841 
till 1844, when he succeeded to the title. 
In 1824 he married Sarah, the second 
daughter of Mr. Chief Justice Smith, of 
the Mauritius, who survives him, and by 
whom he leaves issue Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
William Frederick (now Lord Abinger), 
who served in the Scots Fusilier Guards 
in the Crimea, and received the order of 
Medjidie; the Hon. Henrietta Elizabeth, 
who is married to the Hon. Otway For- 
tescue Toler, heir presumptive to his 
brother, the Earl of Norbury; and the 
Hon. Frances Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Sidney L. Smith, Rector of Brampton 
Ash, Northamptonshire. 


Princk ADAM CZARTORYSEI. 

July 15. At Paris, aged 90, Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, a very prominent actor 
in the Polish revolution of 1830. 

The deceased, who was born at Warsaw, 
Jan. 14, 1770, was the son of Prince Adam 
Casimir, who was a field-marshal in the 
Austrian service, and who died in 1823. 
He passed several of his early years in 
England and at the University of Edin- 
burgh for the purpose of education, and 
on returning to Poland he in 1793 joined 
the force of Kosciusko against the Russians. 
That effort, as is well known, failed, and 
after the partition of the country, the 
young count was sent with one of his 
brothers as a hostage into Russia. Here 
the Grand Duke Alexander (afterwards 
emperor) was so charmed with the noble 
and manly character of the young Pole 
that he became his intimate friend, and 
upon his accession to the throne appointed 
him Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which 
capacity Czartoryski in 1805 subscribed, 
in the name of Russia, the treaty with 
Great Britain. He then demanded his 
dismissal, but, nevertheless, accompanied 
Alexander in the campaign of 1807, having 
previously been present at the battle of 
Austerlitz. 

After the peace of Tilsit, he retired 
almost entirely from public life, declaring 
that his connection with Russia was only 
as a personal friend of the Emperor. For 
this reason, when the war broke out in 
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1812, he was again by the side of Alex- 
ander, whom he accompanied to Paris in 
1814. 

In 1815 he was appointed Senator Pa- 
latine of the kingdom, and in 1817 married 
the Princess Anna Sapieha. He attended 
the first Diet, and spoke boldly in favour 
of a Constitution, but all his hopes were 
disappointed. In 1821 some students of 
the University of Wilna, of which he was 
curator, were accused of revolutionary 
movements, and in spite of his efforts sixty 
of them were imprisoned without trial. 
Many of the sons of the first families 
were drafted as soldiers into the Russian 
regiments, and others were banished to 
Siberia and the military colonies. Czar- 
toryski thereupon resigned his post. When 
the revolution of 1830 broke out, he de- 
yoted all his energies to the service of his 
country. He was appointed President of 
the Provisional Government, and sum- 
moned the Diet to meet on the 18th of 
December, 1830. On the 30th of January, 
1831, he was placed at the head of the 
national Government, and offered half his 
property for the service of his country. 
After the terrible days of August 15th and 
16th, he resigned his post, but he served as 
a common soldier in the corps of General 
Romarino during the last fruitless strug- 
gles. When all was lost he made his 
escape, and reached Paris. He was ex- 
pressly excluded from the amnesty of 
1831, and his estates in Poland were con- 
fiscated. 

During the Polish insurrection of 1846 
the Prince’s Gallician estates were put 
under sequestration by the Austrian Go- 
vernment, but this was removed in the 
spring of 1848. In March of that year 
he issued a proclamation urging the Ger- 
man representatives to unite with those of 
France to demand the restoration of Po- 
land. In April, 1848, he enfranchised 
the peasants upon his estates of Siendaiwa, 
in Gallicia, and gave them their possessions 
in fee. 

During the many years of his residence 
in Paris, Prince Czartoryski was the ac- 
knowledged head of the Polish society in 
that capital, and was universally respected 
for his political integrity and high-minded 


patriotism. He leaves a daughter and two 
sons, one of whom is married to a daughter 
of Queen Christina of Spain. 


RicHaRD BiaGpen, Esq. 

March 31. At Percy-place, Bath, aged 
72, Richard Blagden, Esq., F.R.C.S. (Eng- 
land), late of Albemarle-street, London. 

Mr. Blagden held the appointments of 
Surgeon Accoucheur to her present gracious 
Majesty, and of Surgeon in Ordinary to 
her late Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Kent. For nearly forty years he dis- 
charged with the utmost integrity, per- 
severance, and ability, the duties of a 
medical man in London. Among men 
eminent in his profession his name was 
always spoken of with extreme respect 
and deference, while he held an equally 
high reputation both with personal friends 
and patients. The latter included many 
of the nobility, and persons of distinction 
in society. In earlier life he lectured, in 
conjunction with the late Sir Charles M. 
Clarke, on midwifery, and was for many 
years connected with Queen Charlotte’s 
Hospital,—always, even in the midst of a 
large and pressing practice, displaying an 
active interest in that and other medical 
and benevolent institutions. He was con- 
sidered to be peculiarly skilful in, and 
gained a celebrity for, the management 
and treatment of female and children’s 
complaints. Throughout his career he 
made that branch of medical science his 
spécialité. 

Nearly seven years ago Mr. Blagden, 
feeling himself, through age and failing 
health, to be unequal to his former labo- 
rious habits, retired from his practice in 
London. From that period, up to the 
time of his death, he resided in Bath. 
There, though he declined all professional 
engagements, the same courteous man- 
ners, unobtrusive goodness, and consistent 
character endeared him to many. Those 
who knew him well could see alinost a sig- 
nificance in his well-spent, exemplary life’s 
closing, as if in rest, on the evening of 
Easter-day. 

He was the youngest son of the late 
Richard Bragg Blagden, Esq., of Pet- 
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worth, Sussex, himself, in his day, a medi- 
cal man of some local repute. There sur- 
vive him a widow, and seven children by 
a former marriage, three daughters and 
four sons, one of whom now follows the 
medical profession. 


Miss Baker. 

April 22. At her house in Gold-street, 
Northampton, aged 74, Miss Anne Eliza- 
beth Baker. 

She was the youngest of three chil- 
dren, of whom one, Mrs. Wilson, still 
survives. Miss Baker was the sister of 
Mr. George Baker, the historian of North- 
amptonshire, and to her the excellent but 
incomplete work on the “History and 
Antiquities of Northamptonshire” owes 
its geology and botany. “She had been,” 
says the Quarterly Reviewer, in January 
1857, “the companion of her brother’s 
journeys, his amanuensis, his fellow- 
labourer, especially in the natural history, 
and had made drawings for, and even 
engraved, some of the plates for his great 
work.” Indeed it would be hard to 
overrate her share of the book; her accu- 
rate and minute turn of mind being of 
the greatest value to Mr. Baker in the 
collection and preservation of those details, 
so inconsiderable when viewed separately, 
but which in combination make up the 
chief value of a county history. Besides 
the assistance given to her brother, Miss 
Baker was employed, during the greater 
part of the time in which she accompanied 
him from village to village, in compiling, 
from the mouths of the common people, 
the collection of provincialisms which she 
afterwards embodied in her “ Glossary of 
Northamptonshire Words and Phrases,” 
published in 1854 in 2 vols. This was in- 
deed a labour of love with her; and is 
one of the most full and satisfactory of all 
our local lexicons, the Anglo-Saxonism of 
the county giving it a range and a 
value beyond its immediate district. Miss 
Baker devoted herself to antiquarian sub- 
jects from her earliest years, and her re- 
tentive memory enabled her to connect 
the present with the past with remark- 
able accuracy.. She remembered John 
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Wesley preaching on “the Green” at 
Northampton, the cavalry galloping down 
Gold-street on their way to quell the 
Birmingham riots in 1791, and a woman 
being dipped in “ the watering,” in Bridge. 
street, for reputed witchcraft. ' She was 
one of the first to call attention to the 
neglected beauty of our old architecture, 
and in 1812 commenced removing the 
whitewash from the Norman arch of 
St. Peter’s, which subsequently led to the 
perfect restoration of that church by 
Mr. G. G. Scott. 

But her energies were not confined to 
antiquarian pursuits. There was no one 
more active than herself in establishing 
and fostering charitable and educational 
institutions in her native town. As a 
visitor of the schools and prisons she was 
heartily engaged almost to the very close 
of her life, and was ever ready to give her 
patronage and personal assistance to every 
well-conducted plan for advancing the 
social, educational, and moral condition of 
her townsfolk of whatever class. 

Miss Baker was born on June 16, 1786, 
and by her death has left a gap in the 
society of Northampton which the pre- 
sent generation, little appreciative of lite- 
rary and antiquarian pursuits, can hardly 
be expected to supply. 


Rev. Dr. CARDWELL. 

May 23. At the Principal’s Lodge, 
aged 73, the Rev. Edward Cardwell, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford. 

The deceased was the son of Richard 
Cardwell, Esq., of Blackburn, Lancaster, 
and was born in 1787. In 1806 he entered 
as a commoner at Brasenose. He gained 
a first class in classics and a second class 
in mathematics, took the degree of B.A. 
and became a fellow of his college in 1809 ; 
he afterwards acted for several years as 
tutor and lecturer, and in 1814 he was 
appointed one of the University Examiners. 
He was elected Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in 1826, and in 1831 he was 
appointed Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, in 
succession to Archbishop Whately. For 
a time he held the College living of Stoke- 
Bruerne, which he resigned soon after his 
appointment to St. Alban’s Hall. 
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Dr. Cardwell held the offices of Delegate 
of Estates, Delegate of the Press, and 
Curator of the University Galleries. He 
was a member of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, and other learned bodies. For many 
years he took a leading part in the govern- 
ment of the University, and he had great 
influence alike in the Hebdomadal Board 
of former times, and in the Hebdomadal 
Council which has now succeeded it. He 
was considered one of the best men of 
business in the University, and had the 
chief management of the Bible department 
of the University Press for many years. 
It was also by his advice that the paper- 
mill at Wolvercott was established for 
supplying the University Press with paper 
in which they might be certain what ma- 
terials were used. He was the personal 
friend of both Sir Robert Peel and Mr. 
Gladstone, and at each successive election 
they enjoyed every advantage that his 
zealous advocacy could procure for them. 
Lord Grenville, as Chancellor of the 
University, appointed him his private 
secretary. The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Derby, as they successively became 
Chancellors, re-appointed him, and he held 
the office to the time of his death. 

Dr. Cardwell’s works were both nume- 
rous and important. The following is be- 
lieved to be a tolerably complete list. 

In 1832 he published a sermon preached 
at Northampton on behalf of the two great 
Church Societies, the S. P.C. K. and the 
S.P.G., at their request, and inseribed it 
to the “Committee of General Literature 
and Education” appointed by the former 
Society, thereby giving his sanction to the 
plan. It may be doubted whether he quite 
approved of all the subsequent proceed- 
ings of that Committee, or considered the 
publication of elaborate and expensive 
works on natural history, calculated only 
for the higher classes, as the best mode 
of promoting Christian knowledge, or of 
spending the money of the Society. 

Dr. Cardwell edited an edition of Aris- 
totle’s Ethics in 1828-30, in two volumes, 
one of text, the other of notes selected 
from the best commentators, for the use 
of students in the University, and this was 
the edition used. for several years; the 
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volume containing the text has long been 
out of print, and he did‘ not reprint it 
because the text of Aristotle had been so 
much improved by Bekker of Berlin, by 
the collation of new MSS, As Camden 
Professor of Ancient History he delivered 
a course of lectures every year on different 
branches of the subject, and one series, on 
the “Coinage of the Greeks and Romans,” 
he published with .Mr. Murray of Albe- 
marle-street. But it was chiefly as a 
learned divine, and for his knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history, that Dr. Cardwell 
was distinguished, and in those branches 
of learning he published several works 
which have obtained an established re- 
putation. In 1837 he published an edition 
of the Greek Testament, with a valuable 
selection of the most important various 
readings, a marginal harmony, reference to 
parallel passages, and a concordance of 
words; the text was carefully divided into 
paragraphs, and the authorised English 
version printed on the opposite page with 
the same divisions, making a very useful 
student's edition of the Greek Testament. 
In the same year he published the “ His- 
tory of the Jewish War” by Josephus in 
Greek and Latin, a corrected text with 
various readings and notes, part selected 
and part original: this work, as is well 
known, contains the only authentic ac- 
count of the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus, and the exact fulfilment of the 
very remarkable prophecies relating to it ; 
the importance of this work is therefore 
second only to the Scriptures themselves, 
and it is lamentable to observe how en- 
tirely the study of this important chapter 
of history is neglected by the younger 
clergy of the present day. Dr. Cardwell 
did his duty well in printing a good and 
convenient edition of this work; but an 
idle and perverse generation refused to 
listen to his teaching on this subject. The 
English Church may once have deserved 
the character of the most learned Church 
in Europe, but it seems likely in the next 
generation.to become the most ignorant. 
Finding it impracticable to awaken the 
calm attention of theological students to 
the early history of the Christian Church 
ina time of violent excitement and con- 
pda* 
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troversy, he turned his attention more 
especially to our own branch of it, and 
formed the plan of a great work, no less 
than the entire synodical history of the 
Church in England, grounded upon the 
great work of Wilkins,—Concilia Magne 
Britannia,—which fills four folio volumes. 
Leaving to more favourable times and to 
other hands the earlier portions of the 
work, consisting of the Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval periods, he thought it best for 
practical purposes to commence with the 
fourth volume, containing the synods held 
since the Reformation: the most import- 
ant documents of the time of Henry the 
Eighth had already been published at the 
University Press, under the direction of 
the last two Professors of Divinity, Bi- 
shop Lloyd and Dr. Burton, and the pre- 
sent one, Dr. Jacobson. 

The works edited by Dr. Cardwell from 
Wilkins and other sources may be con- 
sidered as a continuation of the same im- 
portant series. The two Liturgies of 
Edward VI. compared with each other 
was one of which the utility was so ob- 
vious, that it was at once appreciated by 
the clergy, and soon reached a second and 
a third edition. The “ History of Confer- 
ences and other Proceedings Connected 
with the Revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer from 1558 to 1690,” comprehended 
in fact the whole subject, for there has 
been no change since, and was equally suc- 
cessful, and reached a third edition in 
1849. The “Documentary Annals of the 
Reformed Church of England, being a 
Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, 
Orders, Articles of Enquiry, &c. from 1546 
to 1716, with Notes Historical and Ex- 
planatory,” being the laws and orders 
issued by authority for the government of 
the reformed Church in England, was 
a work of the highest importance to the 
clergy, and was appreciated accordingly ; 
it soon reached a second edition, in which 
the papers were collated with the originals 
and corrected from them, and some im- 
portant documents were added. 

The next work, completing this valu- 
able series, was the “ Synodalia, a Col- 
lection of Articles of Religion, Canons, 
and Proceedings of Convocation in the 
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Province of Canterbury, from 1547 to 
1717, with Notes Historical and Expla- 
natory,” published in 1842. These records 
form an important part of the history of 
the Church of England, and comprise all 
the valuable information respecting the 
legislation of the Church which it is now 
possible to obtain. The object which Dr. 
Cardwell had in view in publishing this 
series, was “to support that general so- 
briety of mind and principle which is 
among the many blessings conferred upon 
the nation by the reformed Church of 
England.” The notes appended to these 
documents add materially to the value of 
the work ; they were compiled with great 
care and discrimination, and supply a know- 
ledge of the motives and details that con- 
stitute the living substance of history as 
distinguished from its bare skeleton. 
Another important volume, closely con- 
nected with this series, was published in 
1850,—the “ Reformatio Legum Ecclesi- 
asticarum, or the Reformation of the 
Ecclesiastical Laws for the Church of 
England as proposed by the chief Re- 
formers, and attempted to be carried out 
in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VI., and Elizabeth.” It appears to have 
been quite by accident that this great 
change in the laws of England was not 
effected, owing to the premature death of 
Edward VI. and the dislike of Elizabeth 
to some of the persons who had been 
employed upon it. But it contains the 
results of laborious and painstaking re- 
search on the part of the leading men of 
the age, and the deliberate judgment of 
such men as Cranmer, Peter Martyr, and 
Sir John Cheke after years of enquiry and 
consideration. Its importance can scarcely 
be overrated, and if this work could now 
be placed in the hands of some of the 
leading statesmen of France and Italy, 
good results to the cause of religion and 
the peace of Christendom might yet re- 
sult from it. They would see that the 
English Reformers were not wild and 
dangerous men, but the most learned, 
thoughtful, and conscientious men of their 
age, anxious to preserve all that was really 
worth preserving of the old constitutions 
of the Church, and to reform abuses only. 
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Dr. Cardwell was a fitting editor fur such 
a work; his task was executed in the same 
spirit of conscientious, scrupulous care to 
preserve and render accessible this result 
of the deliberations of the Reformers. He 
collated the three editions of the printed 
work, aud collated it with the original 
MS. of Cranmer so far as it has been pre- 
served, for the latter part of the work 
seems to have been added by others. 

An appropriate supplement to the series 
of documents of the time of the Refor- 
mation was found in Bishop Gibson’s Sy- 
nodus Anglicana, an account of tlie pro- 
ceedings of Convocation after the change 
of dynasty under William III.: this was 
published by Dr. Cardwell in 1854, and at 
the present time, when the Convocation of 
the English clergy has revived into new 
life after a century of such deep sleep that 
it was supposed to be dead, the work is 
equally important with the other valuable 
series published by Dr. Cardwell. Every 
member of Convocation is bound to make 
himself master of it, and all those whe 
are interested in the proceedings «f Con- 
vocation will find it of the greatest in- 
terest. 

In conclusion, we may be permitted to 
observe that it has fallen to the lot of few 
men to prepare for the press and issue to 
the world so important a series of works 
on the history and doctrines of the Church, 
and that the name of Edward Cardwell 
will long be held in affectionate remem- 
brance as one who laboured diligently in 
his calling, and did good service to Chureh 
and State. 


LIEUTENANT MACDONALD. 

June 6. At St. Sidwell's, Exeter, aged 
56, John Mucdonald, Exq., Lieutenant 
and Quartermaster of the 1st Devon 
Militia. 

The deceased, who had risen by merit 
from the ranks, was born in Inverness- 
shire in 1805. His father was a farmer, 
and young Macdonald worked with him 
on the land until about the year 1823, 
when, with a young companion, he enlisted 
in the 1st or Royal Regiment of Foot. By 
zeal and good conduct he very soon rose, 
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and at an early age he was made Sergeant- 
Major. The present Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Wetherall, the officer who was 
then in command of that regiment, always 
found his orders intelligently carried out 
by Sergeant-Major Macdonald, who com- 
bined strict discipline with courtesy and 
kindness. The regiment being on duty in 
Canada when the rebellion of 1834 broke 
out, was engaged in several conflicts with 
the rebels. Volunteering was then relied 
on in the colony as it is now in Eng- 
land, and application was made to Colonel 
Wetherall for an adjutant to organize a 
regiment raised for the service. Sergeant- 
Major Macdonald was appointed, and on 
commencing his duties found to his great 
satisfaction that the officers and men com- 
posing this regiment, “the Glengarry 
Highlanders,” were of his own kith and 
kin, being Macdonalds, who had emigrated 
from the Highlands in a body some years 
before. Holding a commission from the 
Governor of the colony, and with a pro- 
mise of a Queen’s commission on his re- 
turning to the regulars, he organized this 
regiment, 1,000 strong, and saw good ser- 
vice with them; and so satisfied was the 
commanding officer of the regiment, that, 
when his services were no longer neces- 
sary, and he left the colony, he was pre- 
sented with a sword of honour, the highest 
testimonials, and strong recommendations 
for promotion. The promised commis- 
sion, however, was withheld, and Mr. Mac- 
donald, on his return, accepted the post 
of Sergeant-Major of the 1st Devon Militia. 
Wherever placed he became a favourite 
with those over him, and here, in a new 
sphere, his merits were soon recognised ; 
he obtained a commission as Lieutenant, 
and was placed on the staff as Quarter- 
Master. Eurl Fortescue also took every 
opportunity of shewing how highly he 
esteemed him. On the enthusiastic spread 
of the Volunteer movement in 1859, the 
loyal spirit of Lieutenant Macdonald could 
not allow him to remain idle. As acting 
adjutant he organized the recruits in the 
Exetcr Rifles, and, by a well-arranged 
system of drill, raised the Exeter com- 
panies to such an efficiency as to call 
forth the warmest commendations from 
pd 
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‘Inspector-General M*Murdo, and from the 
. Deputy-Inspector, Major Hume. Duty 
was his watchword, and, even in his last 
illness, duty was placed before discretion, 
and increased his malady, for, we read in 
““ Woolmer’s Gazette,” (from which the 
foregoing particulars are gathered,) that, 
although weakened by a recent illness of 
great severity, he performed, with his 
usual zeal, the onerous duties of Quarter- 
master during the recent training, and 
that on the day before the disbanding of 
the regiment, he felt so unwell as to call 
in the assistant-surgeon, by whom he was 
directed to keep to his bed. Anxious to 
see the last of the men, he neglected this 
advice, and by five the next morning 
went to the militia depot, which place 
he only reached with much difficulty, 
and from whence he returned with still 
greater difficulty to his home, which he no 
more quitted alive. Although it was ex- 
pected that he could scarcely survive the 
‘day, those about him were not prepared 
for the suddenness of his departure. He 
was in a sitting posture looking towards 
the window of his room, when he calmly 
and without the slightest emotion passed 
out of life. 


Mr. JAMES BRAIDWOOD. 

June 22. Killed at a fire near London- 
bridge, aged 60, Mr. James Braidwood, 
for many years the superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade. 

The deceased was the son of a trades- 
man at Edinburgh, and was born there in 
the yexar 1800. He was, we believe, a 
joiner by trade, but in the year 1824 he 
quitted his craft, and joined the Edin- 
burgh police, with the view of organizing 
a better mode of dealing with fires than 
then prevailed. Very soon after his ap- 
pointment, and before he had either his 
force or his engines in working order, 
occurred the great conflagration of 1824, 
the most memorable and extensive fire 
in the annals of Edinburgh, and in which 
a great part of the High-street, including 
the steeple of the Tron Church, was burnt 
down. At this fire Mr. Braidwood first 
exhibited those qualities of cool determina- 


tion, great daring, and skilful manage- 
ment which he has so often put to good 
purpose in the fires of the metropolis. 
A pamphlet which he published in 1832 
on the causes and means of extinguishing 
fires, first gave him more than local cele- 
brity, and led to his removal to London. 
He was appointed superintendent of the 
London Fire Brigade on its establishment 
in 1833, and it was by his ability and un- 
wearied exertions that the force attained 
the efficiency which now so distinguishes 
it. On all matters affecting the security 
of the Government and other public build- 
ings he was consulted by the authorities, 
and of late years he held an appointment 
as a kind of superintending inspector of 
the royal palaces and various public esta- 
blishments, with reference to their protec- 
tion from fire. 

Many stories are told of the intrepidity 
and presence of mind he displayed during 
the eight years he was fire-master at 
Edinburgh. On one occasion he carried 
first one barrel of gunpowder, and then 
another, through the midst of a fire, from 
a cellar, throngh an ironmonger’s shop, 
thus preventing, at the utmost personal 
risk, an explosion which might have caused 
great destruction of life and property. 
On another occasion, above thirty years 
ago, he narrowly escaped the sad fate 
which ultimately befell him, being struck 
by some of the fragments of a falling roof, 
and greatly injured. 

He was conspicuous for watching over 
the movements of his men when they 
were likely to be placed in any great peril, 
and he would not permit a man to take 
up a position or to enter any place unless 
he was satisfied that they were not ex- 
posed to any unnecessary risk. 

The deceased, who has left a widow and 
six children to lament his loss, was a mem- 
ber of several scientific institutions, and 
was altogether a man of great intelligence 
and energy. His remains were interred in 
the Abney-park cemetery, the funeral 
being attended by the London Rifle Bri- 
gade, large bodies of police and firemen, 
and a concourse of people which had not 
been equalled since the interment of the 
Duke of Wellington. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 18. At the Parsonage, aged 57, the Rev. 
John Priestman, B.A., Perpetual Curate of Mat- 
fen, Northumberland. 

June2l. The Rev. William Sparrow Chap- 
man, B.A., Vicar of Kemble, Wilts. 

June 24. At Brighton, after nearly twenty 
years of patient suffering, aged 54, the Rev. 
Henry Matthew, Rector of Eversholt, Beds. 

June %. At Ivy-cottage, Minster, the Rev, 
Summerton Tudor, M.A., Chaplain to the Isle of 
Thanet Union. 

June 30. At his residence in the Cathedral- 
close, Hereford, aged 78, the Rev. Hugh Hanmer 
Morgan, B.D., Canon Residentiary of the Cathe- 
dral Church of Hereford. He was the senior 
Canon, having been inducted in 1821. 

July 2. At Halton Rectory, aged 71, the Rev. 
T. H. Rawnsley, Rector of Halton Holgate, and 
Falkingham, Lincolnshire. 

Aged 61, the Rev. John Pughe, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of Llandecwyn and Llanvihangel-y-Trae- 
thau, Monmouthshire. 

July 18. At the Parsonage, Ironmongers’ Alms- 
houses, Kingsland-road, uged 63, the Kev. Edw. 

Whitley, M.A., Chaplain to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Ironmongers, London. 

July 19. At the Manor-house, Iford, Lewes, 
aged 39, the Rev. s.obert Grafton Rosseter, M.A. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 20. At Christchurch, New Zealand, (many 
years resident at Brompton, Middlesex,) Sir Wm. 
Ogilvie, bart., of Carnousie, Banffshire. He was 
the son of the late Sir William Ogilvie, bart., of 
Boyne, Banffshire, by Christian, dau. of the Rev. 
John Patison, of Edinburgh, and was born May 
28, 1810. He succeeded his father in the title in 
1824, and served for some years in H.M.’s 16th 
Regt. of Foot. The late baronet married, Oct. 
27, 1838, Augusta Porter, dau. of James Grange, 
esq., of the Treasury, who survives him. Sir 
William was the head of one branch of the old 
Scottish house of Ogilvy, and cluimed the dor- 
mant barony of Banff and the earldom of Find- 
later in the peerage of Scotland.—London Re- 
view. 

March 26. At his residence, Geelong, aged 67, 
Roger Kelsall, esq., late Lieut.-Col. R.E. 

April4. At Melbourne, Henry Parkin, esq., 
of the Bank of Victoria, youngest son of the late 
Dr. Henry Parkin, R.N., F.R.C.S.E., Inspector 
of Hospitals and Fleets. 

April 19. At Poonamalle, Madras, of fever, 
Capt. Charles Daniel Pogson, H.M.’s 25th Regt. 
(King’s Own Borderers), fifth son of the late 
Col. W. R. Pogson, of the Bengal Army. 

May 4. In camp, at Jingergatchia, Jessore, 
of cholera, aged 29, Lieut. Clephane L. Richard- 
son, H.M.’s 58th Regt. Bengal N.I., youngest 
son of Christopher Rowland Richardson, esq. 

May 5. At Thayet Myo, Pegue, from the 
effects of exposure to the sun in the discharge 
of his duties, Lieut. Geo. Spicer Hutchings, 9th 
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M.N.1., formerly of H.M.’s 18th R.I., son of 
Col. J. Hutchings, Madras Retired List. 

May 6. At Lucknow, aged 29, George Henry 
Heigham, Brevet-Major 23rd R. W. Fusiliers, 
eldest son of the late George Thomas Heigham, 
esq., of Houghton-hall, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Darjeeling, aged 63, Samuel 
Smith, esq., for many years proprietor of the 
* Bengal Hurkaru.” 

May7. At Bathurst, River Gambia, Western 
Africa, from the effects of a fall from his horse, 
Lieut.-Col. Finden, late of the Royal Gambia 
Militia. 

May 8. At Jessore, Bengal, of cholera, (three 
days after the death of her husband of the same 
disease,) aged 21, Laura Kate, relict of Lieut. 
Clephane L. Richardson, H.M.’s 58th Regt. 
Bengal N.I., and eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Dit- 
mas, late H.M.’s Madras Artillery. 

May9. At Chittagong, aged 38, Maria, the 
wife of W. B. Buckle, esq., B.C.S. 

At Mussourie, Upper Bengal, Capt. Alworth 
Merewether, youngest son of Mr, Serjeant 
Merewether, of Castlefield, Calne. 

At Gravesend, aged 76, John Saddington, esq. 
He was formerly resident in Neville’s-court, 
Fetter-lane, but about 1815 retired from business 
to Gravesend, where he had been ever since one 
of its most respected inhabitants, having been 
long in the Corporation and filled the office of 
Mayor. Mr. Saddington was also one of the court 
of assistants of the Company of Stationers, and 
in 1859-60 served the office of Master. 

May 11. At Sandhurst, Australia, John Cuth- 
bert, eldest son of Sir John Digby Murray, bart. 

May 13. At Hazareebagh, of dysentery, Geo. 
Carnac Barnes, esq., C.B., late Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India. 

May 17. At Bangalore, agei 58, Col. Alfred 
Borradaile, Madras Light Cavalry. 

May 27. At Calcutta, aged 25, Rich. Trench, 
eldest surviving son of the Dean of Westminster. 

Of fever, occasioned by exposure and fatigue, 
undergone at the attack on Fort Nuevo, Thomas 
Foote, esq., Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul 
at Lagos. His loss was deeply regretted, as 
he was beloved by all Europeans in the Bight of 
Benin, having shewn himself to be one of the 
ablest Consuls that has ever been appointed at 


Lagos. 

Lately. At Keith, aged 84, Margaret Carr— 
otherwise Mad Meg Carr. Margaret was a cha- 
racter—acute, ill-tongued, and greedy—would 
have what she wanted, and was well known in 
Banffshire and adjoining counties. She was ex- 
cellent at sewing figures with silk on watch 


papers, which paid her well. Until a few years 
ago, when she came into Keith, she lived about 
the Glen of Newmill, on the Fife estates, and 
was patronised by the Earl of Fife, of which she 
always boasted. She was a stickler for the Esta- 
blishment, attended the church pretty well, 
and often came in when the services were half 
through, and marched up the pulpit stair, gene- 
rally sitting at the top. When her ladyship ap- 
peared, ali had to make way. She would allow 
no rival near her throne.—Banffshire Journal, 
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. June 1. Aged 72, Mary, relict of the Rev. 
H. Dickonson, late Rector of West Retford, Notts. 

June7. AtBrinklow-cottage, Tulse-hill, Surrey, 
aged 82, Thomas Tayler, esq., formerly Master 
of the Stationers’ Company. He served an ap- 
prenticeship with Mr. Gosnell, the printer, of 
Little Queen-st., Holborn, and in the year 1800 
was elected a liveryman of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany. Early in life he quitted the printing busi- 
ness, and becoming a coal-merchant, acquired 
a hand petency, which he further in- 
greased by marrying a lady of considerable for- 
tune, who after very many years of happiness is 
now his widow. He has also left an only son, a 
solicitor in eminent practice in London. In 1840 
Mr. Tayler was chosen one of the Court of the 
Stationers’ Company, of which he was Master in 
1852. He was a man of great judgment and ex- 
perience in life, and was both able and willing to 
assist those who sought his advice. 

June 8. At Bournemouth, aged 50, J. Taun- 
ton, esq., solicitor, of Oxford, second son of the 
late Thomas Henry Taunton, esq., of Grandpont- 
house, near Oxford. 

_ June 0, At Weymouth, aged 70, Major H. 
Augustus Colby, Royal Engineers. 

June 12. At Skellow-grange, near Doncaster, 
aged 60, Godfrey Higgins, esq. The deceased 
was the only son of the late Godfrey Higgins, 
esq., F.S.A., the learned author of ‘‘ The Celtic 
Druids ;” “ Anacalypsis, or an Attempt to Draw 
Aside the Saitie Veil of Isis ;”” ‘‘ Hore Sabbatice, 
or an Attempt to Correct certain Vulgar Errors 
respecting the Sabbath;” ‘Apology for the 
Age and Character of Mahomet,’’ and various 
pamphlets on politics and the treatment of 
the insane. A pedigree of the family is to be 
found in Hunter’s “Deanery of Doncaster,’ 
vol. ii. p. 482. 

June 13. At Poyntington Rectory, Somerset, 
Georgina Margaretta, wife of the Rev. J. Heale, 
and youngest dau. of the late Fleetwood Wil- 
liams, esq., formerly of Bodelwyddan, North 
Wales. 

June 17. At his residence, Buckland-terrace, 
Plymouth, aged 80, John Moore, esq., J.P. 

June 19. Accidentally drowned in the river 
Dart, near his residence, Buckfastleigh Abbey, 
South Devon, aged 55, Sam. Leigh Sotheby, esq. 
See OprtvaRy. 

June 2%, At his residence, King’s-terr., South- 
sea, aged 79, Gen. Wm. Hallett Connolly, late 
of the Royal Marines Light Infantry. 

At Therapia, on the Bosphorus, after an ill- 
ness of brief duration, Eleanor Frances Elizabeth, 
wife of Major Gould Weston, and dau. of the late 
John Crooke Freeman, esq., of Crooke-hall, Lan- 
cashire. 

June 21. In Chandos-street, Cavendish-sq., 
aged 80, Joseph Hollingworth Adams, esq., Com- 
missary-General to H.M.’s Forces. 

_ June 22, In Chester-st., Grosvenor-pl., aged 
71, Marian, widow of Major-Gen. Gabriel. 

At New Brompton, aged 63, Major Richard 
Thompson, late 51st (King’s Own) Light Infantry. 
, At Lindfield, Sussex, aged 66, Mary, relict of 
the Rey. George Haygarth, of Gibbs-hall, Dent, 
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Yorkshire, formerly Viear of Hove, and Perpetual 
Curate of Wivelsfield and Henfield. 

Killed at a fire in Tooley-st., Mr. Jas. Braid- 
‘wood, Superintendent of the London Fire Brigade. 
See OpiTvary. 
~ June 23. In Bedford-sq., aged 82, Clement 
Hue, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, for more than forty years 
Physician to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

At Cheltenham, aged 67, Susannah Anne, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. George Procter, of the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 

At Gresford, Denbighshire, aged 87, Elizabeth, 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Henry New- 
come, formerly Vicar of Gresford. 

At his residence, Erskine-st., Liverpool, aged 
66, Oliver Goldsmith, esq., Assi-tant-Commissary- 
General. The deceased wasof the same family as 
the author of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” and when 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, more than thirty years 
since, he proved that he possessed much of the 
poetical talent of his celebrated namesake, by 
publishing a poem of considerable merit after 
the style of the ‘* Deserted Village.” 

At Southend, Essex, aged 86, Catherine, widow 
of George Wright, esq., and dau. of the late Dr. 
Lukin, Dean of Wells. 

June 24. At Abinger-hall, aged 66, the Right 
Hon. Robert Campbell Scarlett, Baron Abinger. 
See OsiTvary. - 

At Dover, aged 18, Henry, son of Sir Henry 
Bold Hoghton, bart. 

At the house of her nephew, (the Rev. H. 
Bristow Wilson, the Vicarage, Great Staughton, 
Hunts,) aged 91, Sarah, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Moore, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s, 
Rector of St. Michael’s Bassishaw, London, and 
of Langdon-hills, Essex. 

June 25. At Constantinople, H.I.M. the Sul- 
tan. See Opirvary. 

At Kempsford, Gloucestershire, aged 53, the 
Lady Georgiana Sarah Bourke. Her ladyship 
was the eldest dau. of the Right Hon. John 
William, 4th Earl of Bessborough in the Irish 
peerage, (some time Lord Lieut. of Ireland,) by 
the Lady Mary Fane, third dau. of John, tenth 
Earl of Westmoreland. She was born August 
14, 1807, and married, in June, 1839, the Rev. 
Sackville Gardiner Bourke, Rector of Hatherop, 
Gloucestershire, (son of the late Hon. and Very 
Rev. Joseph Bourke, some time Dean of Ossory,) 
by whom she has left a youthful family. Her 
ladyship was left a widow in 1860.— London 
Review. 

June 26. At Debdale, Finedon, Northampton- 
shire, aged 71, Miss Frances Juliana Mackworth. 
She was born in 1790, and was the eldest dau. of 
the late Sir Digby Mackworth, bart., of Caven- 
dish-hall, Suffolk, by his first wife, Jane, only 
dau. and heir of the Rev. Matthew Deere, and 
granddau. of Anthony Maddocks, esq., of Cefn- 
ydon, Glamorganshire, and consequently sister 
of Sir D. Mackworth, third baronet, and of Mr. 
William H. I. Mackworth, father of Mr. Wm. 
Mackworth-Dolben, of Finedon-hall. Her sister 
Mary married a son of the late Archbishop 
(Cleaver) of Dub.in.—London Review, 
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At Dover, aged 65, Emilia, the wife of Major- 
Gen. William Nepean, and dau. of the late Col. 
John Yorke. . 

At Milton-Brodie, Eliza, relict of Henry Joseph 
Brodie Dunn, esq., of Milton-Brodie. 

At Dundas Castle, Mary, fourth dau. of James 
Dundas, esq., of Dundas. 

At Birch Rectory, near Colchester, aged 22, 
Edith Brackenbury, eldest child of the Rev. Wm. 
Harrison, Rector of Birch. 

At Sowerby Parsonage, near Halifax, aged 42, 
Marian Jane, wife of the Rev. A, L. W. Bean, 
Incumbent of Sowerby. 

At Tunbridge Wella, Gertrude, second dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. Holden-Rose, late 17th Lancers, and 
of the Ferns, Wivelsfield, Sussex. 

At the Wengern-Alp Hotel, near Interlachen, 
aged 48, Charlotte, wife of R. H. Mytton, esq. 
She was the third dau. of Col. Paul Macgregor, 
Military Auditor-General of Bengal, and married, 
in 1830, Richard Herbert Mytton, esq., of Garth, 
near Welshpool, Montgomeryshire, late High 
Sheriff and Chairman of the Quarter Sessions of 
that county, who was formerly in the Bengal 
Civil Service, and who represents a branch of the 
ancient house of Mytton of Halston. 

June 27. At Bruges, Caroline, eldest dau. of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B., 
and of Lady Caroline Bathurst. 

Suddenly, Mabel Beatrix, youngest dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. and Lady Emily Cavendish. 

At her house, in Park-cres., aged 84, Mary, 
widow of the Right Rev. William Carey, Lord 
Bisbop of St. Asaph. 

In Gordon-sq., aged 91, George Musgrave, esq., 
of Shillington-manor, Bedfordshire, and Borden- 
hall, Kent. 

Aged 88, Mary, relict of the Rev. Henry Wig- 
lesworth, of Townhead, Rector of Slaidburn-in- 
Craven, three days after the death of her sister, 
Mrs. Alcock, of Newfield-hall. 

At Kensington, aged 97, Mary, relict of Thos. 
Wiseman, esq. 

June .8. At Feniton, Devon, aged 71, the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Patteson. See Osrruary. 

At Fingest-house, Henley-on-Thames, aged 61, 
John Jones Dyer, esq., late of the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. 

At Brentwood, Essex, aged 91, Lawrance Thos. 
Johnson Richardson, esq., M.D. 

At the residence of his dau., Little Stanhope- 
st., Piccadilly, aged 80, Mr. John Bonham, 44 
years keeper of the Dulwich Picture Gallery. 

At Bagginton Rectory, Warwickshire, aged 33, 
Matilda Katharine, wife of the Rev. Frederick 
Gooch, Rector. She was a dau. of the late Right 
Hon. Wm. Yates Peel, of Amington-hall, (next 
brother of the late Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, 
bart.,) by the Lady Jane Elizabeth Moore, second 
dau. of Stephen, second Earl of Mount Cashell. 
Her death was occasioned by her clothes acci- 
dentally taking fire. 

June 29. At Florence, after a long illness, 
Elizabeth, wife of Robert Browning, esq. She 
was formerly well known under her maiden 
name of Miss Elizabeth Barrett. She was born 
in London, of a family in affluent circumstances, 
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and was educated with great care. She began to 
write both verse and prose at an early age, and 
became, while still in her teens, a contributor to 
several of the best periodicals of the day. Her 
first acknowledged work was a translation of the 
“Prometheus Vinctus” of Aschylus, which 
appeared originally in 1833, but was after- 
wards superseded by a new version from her 
more mature pen. In 1838 appeared “‘The 
Seraphim” and other poems—the latter mainly 
reprinted from the periodicals in which they had 
first appeared. About this time she fell into ill 
health, and having broken a blood-vessel in the 
region of the lungs, was ordered to winter at 
Torquay ; but though she slowly recovered from 
the original disease, her health while there re- 
ceived so painful a shock from her brother’s death 
by the upsetting of a boat, that for some years 
she was a confirmed invalid. In the seclusion of 
a sick room, however, she studied the classics 
most carefully, and in 1844 produced the first 
collected edition of her ‘‘ Poems,” on which her 
fame chiefly rests, and of which new editions ap- 
peared in 1850 and 1853. They were published 
each in two volumes. In the interval between 
the appearance of the first and second editions 
of this work Miss Barrett married Mr. Robert 
Browning, whose name is well known to the 
literary world as one of our few living poets. 
Since their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Browning 
have lived mainly in Italy, though they have 
paid short visits occasionally to their friends in 
England. In 1851 Mrs. Browning published 
“Casa Guidi Windows,” a poem full of earnest 
political allusions to the present state of Italy, in 
which the authoress is supposed to see the signs 
and appearances of the Italian revolutionary 
movements of 1848-9, froma the windows of the 
Casa Guidi in Florence, where she was then 
residing. Her subsequent publication, ‘‘ Aurora 
Leigh,” has appeared too recently to need more 
than a casual mention of itsname. It is, however, 
from such poems as “‘ The Poet’s Vow,” “‘ Cow- 
per’s Grave,” ‘‘ Catharina to Camoens,” and 
** Bertha in the Lane,” that the name of Mrs. 
Browning will be the most widely and popularly 
known both to this and to the next generation. 
London Review. 

June 30. In Portland-place, aged 72, Lloyd 
Hesketh-Bamford-Hesketh, esq., of Gwrych 
Castle, Denbighshire. 

At the residence of her brother-in-law, (Capt. 
Coffin, Caversham-hill, Reading,) aged 63, Ellen 
Ann Elizabeth, relict of Maj.-Gen. Lockyer. 

Lately. At Nancy, Prince Francis Augustus 
of Hesse-Phil psthal, where he had long resided 
under the name of Baron de Faskner. The de- 
ceased Prince, who was the youngest son of the 
Landgrave Ernest Constantin, of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt, married a young person of humble 
birth in 1841, and had resided in France ever 
since. 

July 1. At Roskrow, near Penryn, Cornwall, 
aged 76, David Barclay, esq., of Eastwick-park, 
Surrey. 

At Maisonnette, Devon, aged 52, Arthur Wm. 
Olive Holdsworth, esq. 
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July 2. Aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of Major 
Leach, of Corston, Pembrokeshire. 

At Leigh-house, Brighton, aged 67, Jane, relict 
of the Rev. Joseph Hodgson, formerly Perpetual 
Curate of Leigh, Surrey. 

At Chippenham, Wilts, from the upsetting of 
a boat, aged 16, Alicia Eirene, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Jo'n Lowder, Incumbent of Derry- 
hill, near Calne, and afterwards British Chaplain 
at Shanghai, China. 

Mrs. Rider, widow of Capt. Barnham Rider, 
R.N. 

July 3, In Park-pl., Gloucester-gate, Regent’s- 
park, aged 72, Capt. Wm. Miller, R.N. He was 
born in 1789, and entered the Royal Navy in 
November, 1811. He was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant in 1825, into the ** Primrose,” 18, 
Capt. Octavius Vernon-Harcourt, on the West 
India station, whence he returned in July, 1827. 
For some years subsequent to February, 1843, 
he served as Admiralty agent on board of a con- 
tract mail steam-vexsel. He attained the rank 
of Commander in July, 1846.—London Review. 

At Rugby, aged 58, Ann, wife of the Rev. C. 
A. Anstey. 

At Orangefield, co. Down, aged 25, Charles 
William Blakiston Houston, esq. He was born 
May 11, 1836, and was the third and young- 
est son of the late Richard Bayly Blakiston 
Houston, e*q., by Mary Isabella, dau. of John 
Holmes Houston, esq., of Orangefield and Rod- 
dens, co. Down, whose name he assumed. His 
father was the fifth son of Sir Matti:ew Blakis- 
ton, bart.; and maternally he was descended 
from a branch of the Houst , of H . 
co. Renfrew, which went over to Ireland and 
settled in the county of Antrim about 1690.— 
London Review. 

July 4. At Cheriton -cottage, Folkestone, 
Louisa, widow of the Rev. Richard Harvey, 
Rector of Upper Swell, Gloucester. 

At Little Limber-grange, Lincolnshire, aged 
45, Elizabeth, wife of Robert Raven, esq., and 
eldest dau. of John Fenton, esq., of Crimble-hall, 
Lancashire, and formerly M.P. for Rochdale. 

At Bou'ogne-sur-Mer, aged 76, Mary Ann, 
relict of Joseph Jackson, esq., of the Ordnance 
Department, Tower, and late of Spring-cottage, 
Tottenham. 

Suddenly, at his residence, West Clayton-st., 
Newecastie-upon-Tyne, aged 64, Mr. Richard 
Grainger, a man to whom that town owes 
almost its reconstruction. The deceased, who 
was born at Newcastle in 1796, was of very 
humble origin, and being early left an orphan, 
he received only the merest rudiments of educa- 
tion, at the St. Andrew’s charity school in that 
town. He was apprenticed to a carpenter, but 
he soon quitted the bench, and having the good 
fortune to obtain a wife with some property, he, 
while still a young man, was able to commence 
business on his own account, when his industry 
and talent secured him an ample fortune. 

Mr. Grainger’s first enterprise was the erection 
of Eldon-square, compored of hundsome stone 
houses of a solid, plain, and uniform style. He 
began this in 1826. He next projected Leazes 
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Terrace and Crescent, containing seventy first- 
class and sixty second-class houses, with polished 
stone fronts, and highly ornamental. This en- 
riched him. He then projected the Arcade, 
where are the Post-office and many other offices, 
Grainger had now enriched his native town with 
property of the value of nearly £200,000. This 
was before beginning his ‘‘ New Town,” and con- 
sisted of early erections, of Eldon-square, Leazes- 
terrace and neighbourhood, and the Royal 
Arcade. At length Mr. Grainger purchased 12 
acres in the middle of the town, a spot known 
as Anderson’s Place, for the sum of £50,000—a 
bold str>ke for an old charity-boy! Great was 
t'e public curiosity to know his object, but he 
kept it a profound secret for some time. He 
matured his plans in his own office, and not 
a particular was known until his arrangements 
were completed. Without Act of Parliament he 
had bought other old property to the amount of 
£45,000, being enough to enable him to open 
communicaiions between some of the busy parts 
of the town, distant from each other, and which 
before could only be reached by widely circuitous 
ways. He now formed a central street, and his 
plans being too large and bold for his powers, 
he associated with him the Town Clerk, and 
submitted his designs and proposals to public 
inspection. The popular voice was so strong and 
loud in favour of their execution, that the Town 
Corporation gave up the old market, which stood 
in the way, and taking £15,000 for the old, gave 
£36,000 for the new one, which was opened in 
1835. The occasion was celebrated by a grand 
public dinner in the market, at which about 
2,000 gentlemen were present, besides 300 ladies. 
It was then declared that Mr. Grainger alone 
designed all the essential points in the erections 
for which be was responsible. This market is the 
finest in the kingdom, exceeding even Hunger- 
ford and Liverpool markets in size and con- 
venience. 

A theatre stood in Grainger’s way. In order 
to get rid of its injury to his plans, he gave the 
proprietors a new theatre for their old one, and 
the sum of £500 to boot. 

The ground of the new town was now cleared ; 
but great fatigue and anxieties were occasioned 
by the difficulty of the excavations and levels. 
The outlay of money and labour in preparing 
the ground alone was immense. Old property 
was to be purchased, hills had to be levelled, 
and valleys filled up, to unite the new streets 
with the old ones. After filling up the valleys 
and levelling the ridges, soil was carted away, 
at 2s. per load, to the amount of £1,040, which 
was paid to one individual alone. By others, 
there were carted 250,000 loads of 18 cubic fret 
per load. This amounted to four millions and 
a half of cubic feet, or enough to cover 103 acres 
of ground one foot thick. The raising and the 
carting, exclusive of the cost of deposit, amounted 
to £21,500. 

Every stranger in Newcastle is struck with 
the first sight of Grey-streét. The erections 
which compose it, and the eight other new 
streets, are of a perfectly uniform colour; and 
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the decorations are of solid stone. Grey-street 
has the advantage even over Regent-street, 
London, not only in the richness of its architec- 
ture, but also in the value and beauty of the ma- 
terials employed, and in the superiority of its 
fine stone over the brick, faced with stucco, in 
kegent-street. Grey-street is 400 yards long, 
from seventy to eighty feet wide, and curvilinear 
in form. The houses are four lofty storeys high, 
with a basement story for cellars. The sec- 
tions formed by the cross streets comprise sepa- 
rate designs. Of one part—the west side—con- 
sisting of three ranges of buildings, the archi- 
tecture is Corinthian, and derived from the in- 
terior of the Pantheon at Rome. The second 
range is after the Temple of Eleusis, and the 
columns are twenty-two feet high. The third 
compartment comprehends the great Central 
Exchange, which affords a fine place of general 
meeting; and includes a news-room, coffee- 
room, and hall of conference. This massive 
building is the most conspicuous in the town, 
from its central situation and the magnificence 
ofits design. It is lighted from the top. The 
interior measurements are 150 ft. by 95 ft., in 
a semicircle of 75 feet radius. 

Thus much for Grey-street. But Richard 
Grainger also built Grainger-street, 300 yards 
long, and 66 feet wide; Market-street, 190 yards 
long, and 66 feet wide ; Clayton-street, 516 yards 
long; and Clayton-street West, 220 yards long, 
by 62 feet wide. Other streets of less lengih are 
Grainger’s work. All his streets shew fronts of 
polished stone, in varied designs. Thus, there 
were nine new streets added to the town in the 
course of five years; and nearly one million 
sterling’s worth of property was added to the 
value of the town in five years by one man. 

His death, which was very sudden, from disease 
of the heart, caused much regret in the town, 
and his remains were honoured with a public 
funeral, on July 10. Newcastle Courant. 

July 5. In London, George Fergusson Ful- 
lerton, esq., Madras Civil Service, second son of 
the late Lord Fullerton, Edinburgh. 

At Newton St. Looe, Bath, aged 18, Catherine 
Grace, third dau. of George Milward, esq., of 
Lechlade Manor, Gloucestershire. 

At Brighton, aged 73, Benjamin Lewis, esq., 
Commander R.N. 

July 6. At Denton-park, Otley, aged 46, Sir 
Charles Ibbetson, bart. The late baronet was 
born on the 24th of July, 1814, and succee@td to 
the baronetcy on the death of his father, the 
fourth baronet, in April, 1839. He had ieen 
formerly in the army, and had held commis- 
sions in the Yorkshire Hussars and the West 
York Militia. In 1847 he married the widow of 
Mr. R. Perkins, of Ashworth, Durham. In de- 
fault of issue the baronetcy devolves on his 
uncle, Mr, J. T. Ibbetson Selwyn, of Down-hall, 
Essex. 

At Hampstead, aged 72, Sir Francis Palgrave, 
K.H., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records. 
See Oprruaky. 

In London, Henry Somers, esq., M.D., surgeon 
of H.M.’s 55th Regt. 


At Cuddesdon Palace, aged 82, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. J. Sargent, and mother-in-law of 
the Lord Bishop of Oxford. 

At Glamford Briggs, suddenly, aged 53, Henry 
Marston, esq., surgeon. 

July 7. At Upton-house, Alresford, aged 82, 
the Hon. Thos. Cranley Onslow, late Col. of the 
2nd Surrey Militia, and Lieut.-Col. in the Scots 
Fusilier Guards. 

At Paignton, Devon, aged 88, Catherine, widow 
of the Rev. Horace Suckling, Rector of Barsham, 
Suffolk. 

July 8. At Arundel Castle, aged 9, Charles 
Bernard, son of Lord and Lady Edward Fitzalan 
Howard. 

At Cullumpton, Devon, aged 81, Robt. Sears, 
esq. 
At Rowridge, Halberton, of apoplexy, aged 47, 
Charles John Parker, esq., R.N., late Master of 
the “‘ Victory,” Portsmouth. 

July. Caroline Elizabeth, wife of Col. Arthur 
Charles Lowe, of Court-of-Hill, Salop. 

At Peckham, aged 68, Elizabeth, widow of 
Richard Burgess Scale, esq., late of Halstead, 
Essex. 

In Darnley-road, Hackney, aged 56, John 
Spencer Colepeper, esq., late Police Magistrate 
in Ceylon. 

At his residence in Piccadilly, aged 67, Edw. 
Donovan Verner, esq., M.D., late of the Royal 
Artillery. 

July 10, At Brighton, aged 36, Major M. F. 
Kembie, of the Bengal Army, only son of the 
late Capt. Matthew Kemble, of the Ist Madras 
Light Cavalry. 

In Dublin, Major Sankey, of Fort Frederick, 
co. Cavan, formerly of the 9th Regt., and elder 
son of the late John Sankey, esq., of Merrion-sq. 

At Clarence-house, Herne Bay, aged 75, Wm. 
Newton, esq., A.I.C.E., of Chancery-lane. 

July 11, In London, after severe illness, 
Johnson Thorp, esq., second son of the late R. 
Disney Thorp, M.D., and brother of the Arch- 
d.acon of Bristol. 

At the residence of her nephew, (Richard Caul- 
field, esq., North Abbey-sq., Cork,) aged 75, Jane, 
dau. of the late Hi nry Gosnall, « sq., M.D., lineal 
de-cendant of Sir Henry Gosnall, knt., M.P. for 
Clonakilty 1613, and one of the Council for 
the province of Munster. 

July 12. At Putney, aged 33, Stair Douglas, 
esq., third son of Gen. Sir James Douglas, G.C.B. 

At his residence, Nu ley-villa, Torquay, aged 
56, Oswald Wm. Ketterer, esq., of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, Bombay. 

At Leamington aged 83, Mary Ann, widow 
of Major Thos. Champ, 43rd Light Infantry. 

At Torquay, aged 25, Capt. Edward John Lees, 
86th Royal Regt., eldest son of George Lees, esq., 
of Werneth, Lancaster, and Lansdowne-house, 
Cheltenham. 

From an acci‘lental fall off the cliff near Fresh- 
water, Isle of Wight, aged 17, William Johnson, 
third son of Joseph Johnson Miles, esq., of Mill- 
field-lane, Highgate. 

In Edinburgh, John Schank More, esq., Advo- 
cate, LL.D., Professor of the Law of Scvtland 
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in the University of Edinburgh. His edition of 
* Lord Stair’s Institutes,” and the elaborate and 
very valuable notes with which he enriched it, 
will secure him a permanent place in the history 
of the law of Scotland. 

July 13. At Whitehall, Essex, after a short 
illness, aged 36, Sir Godfrey John Thomas, bart. 
‘The deceased, who was the eighth baronet, was 
born at Bodiam in 1824, and succeeded his brother 
in 1852. He is succeeded by his son, a youth eight 
years old. The first baronet received the title in 
1694, with remainder to the issue male of his 
father, in consequence of which his brother suc- 
ceeded him, and was the ancestor of the late and 
present baronet. 

At his house in St. John’s-wood, aged 72, 
Fletcher Wilson, esq., Danish Consul-General 
and Knight of the Royal Danish Order of the 
Dannebrog. 

At his residence, Burley-hill, near Leeds, aged 
83, James Holdforth, esq., J.P. 

In Spring-gardens, London, aged 34, George, 
eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. R. H. Wynyard, C.B., 
Commanding Division, and Lieut.-Governor of 
the Cape of Good Hope, late Major 58th Regt. 

At Scott’s-lodge, Knockholt, aged 82, Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John Villette, 
late Ordinary of Newgate. 

July 14. At Clifton, aged 77, Col. Gwynne, 
of Monachty, Cardiganshire, Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of that county. 

At the house of her brother, at Hampstead, 
aged 47, Elizabeth, third dau. of the late Rev. 
Thomas Sadler, of Horsham. 

At Humshaugh-house, Northumberland, aged 
70, Edward G:eenhow, esq., M.D. 

At Hounslow, aged 39, Hartley Ridout Knight, 
esq., late of the War-office, Pall-mall. 

July 15. At Portland-lodge, Southsea, aged 
35, Major Charles J. W. Norman, late of 72nd 
Highlanders. . 

At the Cottage, Shepperton, aged 78, Maria, 
last surviving dau. of the late William Russell, 
esq., R.A. 

At Taplow, aged 22, Hardinge Giffard Follett, 
Lieut. 7th Royal Fusiliers, second son of the 
late Sir William Webb Follett. 

At Milton Abbott, Devonshire, aged 90, Robt. 
Alexander, esq., formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, and a Member of Council at that Pre- 
sidency. 

In Upper Phillimore-gardens, Kensington, 
aged 29, Mrs. Henry T. Wells, one of the most 
talented of our female artists. 

At Bath, Mrs. Miles, relict of Richard Miles, 
esq., of Purton-house, Wilts. 
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At Hadley, Middlesex, aged 81, Miss Katha- 
rine Couran, eldest dau. of the late Dr. Couran, 
of Berkeley-square. 

July 16. At Broome, Betchworth, Surrey, 
aged 64, Anne, wife of Sir Benjamin Collins 
Brodie, bart. She was the dau. of the late Mr. 
Serjeant Sellon, and was long well known for 
her active benevolence. Her loss will be deeply 
felt in the neighbourhood of Betchworth, where 
her charities were on a very extensive scule. 

Aged 62, William Hooper, Lieut. R.N., of 
East Harptree, Bristol. 

July 17. At Appleton-hall, Cheshire, Vanda, 
wife of Thomas Henry Lyon, e-q., and dau. of 
Colonel Wils~n Patten, M.P. 

At Uplands, Guildford, aged 31, Georgina 
Mary Tharp, wife of the Rev. Archdall But- 
temer, and only surviving child of the Rev. C. 
Dallas, formerly of Stratton, Hants, and now of 
Farncombe, Surrey. 

At the Rectory, John-street, Bedford-row, 
aged 23, Frederic Worthington, of the Bank of 
E ngland, third son of the Rev. J. W. Worthing- 
ton, D.D., Rector of Trinity, Gray’s-inn-road. 

July 18. Capt. Joseph Greenwood of H.M.’s 
Sist Regt. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 58, Caroline 
Jemima, widow of John Ross Hutchinson, esq., 
H.E.I.C.8., formerly Senior Judge of the Sudder 
Court, Calcutta. 

July 19. At Middleton Stoney, Oxfordshire, 
(in his brother’s house,) aged 33, James William 
Dewar, Major 97th Regt., second son of the late 
Sir James Dewar, Chief Justice, Bombay. 

At Street-thorpe, near Doncaster, the Hon. 
Mary Margaret, widow of the Rev. Orfeur Wm. 
Kilvington, of Hatfield, Yorkshire. 

At his residence, in Knightsbridge, aged 73, 
Col. Thomas Gloster, late 6lst Regt. 

July 20. At Shrewsbury, aged 76, Frances, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir John Cholmondeley 
Edv ardes, bart. 

At Durham, Annie Martha, wife of Col. John 
Chaytor, Royal Engineers. 

At Down-ball, Essex, Mary Leveson, the 
eldest dau. of the late Gen. Leveson Gower, of 
Bill-hill, Berks. 

July 21. At the residence of his son-in-law, 
(J. Hinde Palmer, esq.,) Gloucester-pl., Port- 
man-sq., aged 77, the Rt. Hon. Charles Tennyson 
d’Eyncourt, of Bayons Manor, Lincolnshire. 

At Fawley-court, Henley-on-Thames, aged 41, 
Mary, wife of Edward Mackenzie, esq. 

In Wimpole-st., aged 86, Miss Louisa Pinfold 
Tate, of Burleigh-hall, Leicestershire. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT : Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ — 
DISTRICTS. 1851, || Jume | June | July | July 
22, | 29, | 6, | 138, 
1861. | 1861.| 1861. | 1861. 








° | 


Mean Temperature 2° 60:1 59°7 | 615 








London. . . . . | 78029 |2803084 1043 | 1106 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463269 152 | 190 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618181 198 | 242 
12-19. Central Districts 1988 | 377794 160 | 149 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 570898 250 | 226 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 772892 283 299 





























Week ending 
Saturday, 


June 22 
- 29 . 172 
July 6. 139 
a ww 155 
‘- 20 . 159 



































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average } Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. . 
of Six s. d. s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. . a 
Weeks. J 52 7 32 5 25 5 35 5 43 11 


1 
Week ending 
jay 19. 7} 50 0 | 80 4 | 24 G6 | B30 | 4B 4 | 0 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Juty 18. 
Hay, 12. 16s. to 52. 8s. — Straw, 12. 10s. to 22. 5s. — Clover, 31, 10s. to 62. 6s. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


sessseseeeeeee 48, 4d. to 5s. 2d. | Head of Cattle at Market, Juty 18. 
4d. | Beasts 
. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Juty 19. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 18s. 6d. to 19s. 3d. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 17s. 3d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy‘H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From June 24 to July 23, inclusive. 


. |Barom. Thermometer 
ad ° ag 





Barom.. 


wey Ss : 
i.) Weather. || > : $ 
Z A Z 





° jin, pts. in. pts. 
61 |29. 87|\cloudy, fair 29. 85)\fair, cloudy 
29. 76\\do. hy. rn. cly. 29. 89)rain, cldy. tair 
57 |29. 61|/hy.shrs.cl.fair 29. 86)|fair 
29. 71j|ifair, cloudy. 29. 66/\cloudy 
29. 79jido. 29. 52\\heavy showers 
29. 72\Ido. 29. 66/\hvy. rain, fair 
30. 03/\do. cloudy 29. 66/|fair, hail, shrs. 
30, 11/\do. do. 29. 86/ido. slgt. rain 
29. 93)\rain, cldy. fair 29. 72iicloudy 
29. 93)\cloudy, fair 29. 69/|do. rain 

29. 48)\cl. const. rain '|29. 67)|fair, slgt. rain 
29. 31)\do. showers 29. 73)\rn.cldy.hy.rn. 
29. 40|/do. do. [th.lg. 29. 74\\cloudy, shrs. 
29. 55)|rn. fair, rn.hail 29. 76jido. do. 

67||fair, hy. shrs. 29, 60)/fr.cl.slgt. shrs. 
| . 












































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New | spank | Ex. Bills. | India 


3 per 
Cents. Stock. £1,000. Stock. 


> Oo mwweyweses 2 





——|8 dis. 2 par.) Shut. 
dis. 2 pm. 
230 10 dis. par. 
10 dis 
229 10 dis, par. |———|18. 14. dis. 
10 dis. par. 
12. 3 dis. |\————18. 13 dis. 
2304 4. 2 dis. 
228% 9 
230 ll. 6 dis. 
5 dis. 
230 1l. 1 dis. 
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6. 1 dis. 





230 par. 
230 31 /5 dis. 1 pm. 
231 7 pm. 
2294 2 dis. 
230 31 | 7 dis. par. 
229 31 |4 dis. 2 pm. 
\___| 4, 2 dis. 
231 2 dis. 

3 dis. par. 
231 3 dis. 
10. 3 dis. 
229 31 | 5 dis. par. 
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